a On and after May 1, 1872, the Office of this Joarnal will be No. 65 Bible Ronse, Astor Place, to which all 
communications should thenceforth be addressed. 
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COMPANY'S BUILDING. 


THE OFFICE OF THE 


Anickerbocker Life Ins. Co, 
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APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Mifchell’s New Geographies, 


Practical, Scientific, Inexpensiy> and give Universal Satisfaction. 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF AMERICA. 





COMMON SCHOOL SERIES. CHARACTERISTISC. 
Mitchell's New First Lessons in Geography. 1. simplicity and clearnes 
Mitchell's New Primary Geography. rN 
Mitchell's New Intermediate Geography. vancement 
Hana-Book of Map Drawing. 8. Conciseness ard com- 


pleteness wf definitions 
4. Elegancy and accuracy 
of the maps 
| §. taitufu! and attractive 
ADVANCED SERIES. | Illustra:ion~ 


| 6. Uniform method of treat 
Mitchell's New School Geography and Atlas. | ing similar topics. 


Mitchell's New Physical Geography, i Bai : coal and Fhveies 
Mitchell's New Ancient Geography. a 


Mitchell's Ancient Atlas. 8. -A practical map drawin g 


MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 


SMALL SERIES, in Portfolios or on Rollers, Ten Dollars’a Set 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 
LARGE SREIES, on Rollers, - - Twenty Dollars a Get. 


Beautifal, accarate, and entirely new 


THE NEW AMERICAN READERS, 


LATEST, CHEAPEST, .SeEsT.. 
COMPRISING 


3 Retail! Pric. 
The New American First Reader, 


: : 206 
The New American Second Reader, 30c 
The New American Third Reader, - 50c 
The New American-Fourth Reader, - - 60c 
The New American Fifth Reader, - 90c 


S$. G. Goodrich’s ( ruven rartzy. ) dictorial Histories, 


Up to the times; complete, but pot redundant ; the great Historical facts, eventful 
oo. and important dates, presented iu the lively and pleasing style of which Peter 
Parley is peculiarly the master ; ne OS. 


Child’s Pictorial History of the U. | Pictorial History of Rome. 
Pictorial History of the U. 8. | Pictoria! History of Greece. 
Pictorial History of England. | Pictorial History of the World. 
Pictorial History of France. Pictorial Natural History. 
Martindale’s Primary Speller. | Coppee 's Elements of Rhetoric. 


| 
Martindale's Complete Speller. Coppee’s Elements of Logi Cc. 
Builey’s Scholar’s Companion. | Coppee’s Academic Speaker, 
3ingbam’s English Grammar. | Tenney's Geology. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. Stock hardt'’s Chemistry. 
Harv’s English Grammar. tiows’ Ladies’ Readers. 
Hart’s Constitution of the U. S Haldeman 8 Affixes, new edition 
MITCHELL'S GEOGRAPHIES, GUODRICH’S HISTORIES, ete., ete, can be obtained 
upon the most liberal terms for introduction. Send for Price Lists and Circulars. Corre- 
spondence and visits of Teachers and others interested in schoui literature, cordially invited. 
Address E, H. BULLER & CO, 
611 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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JOHN KAVANAGH, 
BRHAL ESTATE, BROKER, 


AND 
HOUSE AGENT, 
N. E. Corner 42d Street and Sixth Avenue, 


Offers for sale on most Liberal Terms, improved and unim- 
proved Property in the City of New York, and Villa Plots with 
He also 


or without improvements, in Westchester County. 


Lers Houses and Cotiects Rents, and LENps Money on 


BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
No. 120 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





ASSETS, EIGATZEN WIShION BOLAARS. 
SB .000.000 OO; All Cash. 


PURELY MOLUAL. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 
SUM ASSURED, NEW BUSINESS, in 1870, 


Insurance Company in the 
and annually thereafter. 

should not allow itself to be deceived with regard to the term 
s using this expression mean that their dividends are 
ut they DO NOT BEGIN TO PAY 


Imcome, 


Largely exceedingin amount the New Unsiness of any other Lif 
1 t nd of the first Policy year, 


W or! Dividends payable at the ¢ 
The insuring public 
Annual Dir Many compani 
Annual.” APTER THEY ONOE BEGIN 
until the settlement of the third, fourth, 
Applications for As#urance may be ma 
country, or in person orb *‘tter to the New York 
of forming a connection with the Society as Agents ure invited t 


Oftcers 
President, 
WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER. 


V ice. l residents 


TO PAY THEM AT ALI 
fifth premium 

e to any of the Society's Agents throughout the 
Office. Gentlemen of character desirous 
> communicate with {te 


HENRY BB. TVD! JAMES W. ALEXANDER 
Secretary, 
BURROWE 


Acluar 


GRORGE W. PHILLIDS SAMUEL 


Assistant Secretar! 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER 





REAL ESTATE 
AND 
House AGENT'S, 
1036 THIRD AVENUE, 


n Olst a 2d 


NEW YORK. 


FETTRETCH AND REMSEN, 


HOUSES, 


LOTS, FARMS, AND COUNTRY SEATS, 
FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE, 
HOUSES TO RENT 


AND RENTS COLLECTED, 


AND 


MONEY TO LOAN ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 





Furnished Houses to Rent throughout 
the Year. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 


Branch Mttice, 110 Broadway, New York 





—— 


DIRECTORS IN BOSTON: 
SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER DWIGHT FOSTER, 
JAMES S. AMORY., JAMES STURGIS, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, W. W. TUCKER, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENT. F. STEVENS 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH MM. GLBBEMS 


President, Secretary. 


Accumulation, - = = = $10,000,000 
Distribution of Surplus in 28 yrs. 4,400,000 


Losses paid in 28 years, $4,600,000. 


Policies of all descriptions are issned by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as the 
Premiums fall due 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report 


of the Company for the past vear, and Tables of Premiwns, supplied 


ur itis, or forward d free of eXpense 2 by addressing 


SAMUEL S. STEVENS, 


\Genr anp ATTORNEY ror THE Company, 


No. 110 BROADWA), 


Cor. Pine Street, 


NEW YORK 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CITY. 


-+eare 


TERMS. 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months 
Entrance Fee 

Graduation Fee. 

Vacation at College 


mdvance. 


xamination 


ed t 


Ce" FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE. 


PHYSICIANS’S FEE, 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 261-264 BROADWAY 


JOHN E. DE WITT, Presipens 


CASH ASSETS, - - - $3,717,410.32. 
DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, - - 448,751.63. 
Board of Directors. 


IAMES SU YDAM ' ‘ « Merchant. 
JAMES MARSH wa ; , te Merchant 
JOHN J. Cisco ‘ t istunt t States Treasures 
FHOMAS ©C. DOREMUS ; F erchan urren Street 


BENJAMIN PL WHEELWRIGHT E .. President Greenwich Banl 


WILSON ¢ HUNT ‘ ; F Merchant 
DAN. H. ARNOLD. . ‘ e Presi t reantile Bauk 
JOHN FE. DE WIT? ° ‘ residemt, 261-264 Broadway 
WASHINGTON hk. VERMILYI . ank Nassan Street 
WILLIAM TUCKEI te President Kr ‘ ) e srran Company 
SHEPHERD KNAPP... , , > lent hanics’ Bank. 
ISAAC N. PHELPS nat . , panke Wall Street 
CHARLES EB. BIL _ i : parike lham Street 
CLINTON GILBERT : ! sure! een h Savings Bank 
WLLLIAM Bb. ROLES storia, Long Island 
HANSON K. CORNING ae Merchant, South Street 
EDWARD MINTURN . t. Water Street. 
© H. SCHREINER ; : shies in American Bank. 
JEREMIAH PL ROBINSON Merchant, Front 8 
CHARLES PL LEVERICH 

WILLIAM M. HALSTEAD cad 

HENRY W. FORD a r Bank of the Republic, 
APOLLOS R. WETMORE i F erchant. “ireenwich Street 
PREDERICK SHELDON : : farrytown, N.Y 
JAMES M. MORRISON esile tf Manhattan Bank 
WILLIAM H. BRADFORD ; late Merchant 
WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS 26 Exchange Place 
EDGAR S&S. VAN WINK ee sunsellor, 4S Wall Street 
WM. A. OGDEN HEGEMAN 3 ninsellor, 55 Pine Street. 
GEOKVGE M. MILLER Lie to eckhar 18 Wall Street 


CTIARLES E. PEASE 
C. PY. FRALEIGH, 4 m 
WM. D. WHITING, 1 wy 
NICHIOLAS DE GROOT, ¢ 


Applications for Agencies promptly responded to 








MR. VAN NORMAN'S 
ENGLISH & FRENCH. 
Family and Day School 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


26 East Fifty-first Street, New York. 


the third Wednesday In 
Modern Languages and 


0 the following 


Mr. JOUN FL BUTTERWOR . ’ I CHA DEEMS, D.D., New York 
Mr. GEORGE F. CLARK (. R. DISOswW 4 Is do 
Mr. EF FINGIIAM Cor t LDWIN | \TRLIELD, D. D., 
Vr. JOHN B. DICKINSON EV. ABEL STE .L. D 
Rev. CYRUS D. FOSS In. JAMES BI 
Rev. ROS. FOSTER, DL D Ke JUIN M. STEVENSON, DD 
Rev. GEORGE S. HARE, Db. D GESTDNEY HUBBELL, Da 
Me. CHARLES G. HARWER nm AARON HEALY, Brooklyn, N 
Mr. CHARLES G. JUDSON ; \. Db. HOPE, Somers N. J 
Mu. WILLIAM LECONEY EO. P. NELSON, Esq... Searsdale, N.Y 
EDWARD VANDERPOEL M.D CHARLES TH QUINLAN, M.D., Lake Foreat, 
Me. ABRAHAM IL. ¢ ARDOZ I 
Pre F ANI M Ec. V. ROBBINS, Chicago 
Mr.’ a0 AME! Mi. AUGUSTUS } SCOFIELD, Wa 
4 NY 
M.D Vv LOWARD F. STEWART, Easton, Pa. 
CWHARZWAELDER Mr. OSCAR Fk. AVERY, Chicago 
JAMIN J. BRADLEY, Lyons=. N lion. JAMES BISHOP, New Brunswick, NJ 
I. BRIGUAM, Brooklyi Miu. THOMAS W., CHACE, Providence, R.I 
M BUERKITT, M.D... Keokuk Low Mr. ORINGTON LUNT, Chicago 
CLARK. D. D., Greenwich,Conn. Rey JOHN McCLINTOCK, D. D.. LL. D 
W. DWIGHT. LL. D.. Clinton, N.Y M on, N. J 
HATHORN, Saratoga Spgs, N.Y. Mr. HENRY MILLER, Sacramento, Ca! 
NORTH, Sing Sing, N. ¥ Key. JOHN F, MESSICK, D. D., Somerville, 
MONCRIEFF, New York N. J 
WM G.'T. SHEDD., Db. D.. New York. Rev. JOEL PARKER, D. D., Newark, N. J 
J. RALSTON SMITH D..N. ¥ Rev. ASA PD. SMITH, D. D., Pres. of Dart- 
AOHN GRAEK BARTON, Professor in mouth Col 
‘ f N ork Rev. Bisnor THOMPSON, D. D., Chicago 
CLINTON J5, FISK, St. Louis, Mo lion. MOSES MACDONALD, Portland, Me. 


. kK 
Capt. JOSEPH J. COMSTOCK a llon. HENRY J \YMOND 
! 


’ 


, for which address as abov 


Rev. D. ¢. Van Norman, LL.D. 


Principal, 
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ae le 2 oh 
wicker bocker 


E INSURANCE CO. 





ASSETS. 


Cash on Hand and in Banks, &c., ‘ ; $69,276 
Real Estate owned by the Company, . . owaenen 19,348 
U. 8. Bonds, N. Y. State Bonds, Bank Stocks, R. R. 

Bonds, Stocks, and Loans to Policy Holders on 

their policies, £268,614 
Loans on Bond and Morteaves. 2 318.831 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, and Loans 


and Advances on valid security, .. 1.154.605 


Gross Assets S7.860.676 


LIABILITIES 
Losses Adjusted and Due, awaiting Certificate, ’ S2U850 OO 
Losses Adjusted and not due, y F 146,515 84 
Losses in Suspense and Unadjusted, Se eee aaa 17541 49 
Amount required to remove all outstanding risks 


according to the N. Y. State Standard, 6.772.840 OO 
6,996,747 3: 


Suplus, January Ist, 1872, $863,929 10 
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MLLE. ROSTAN’S 


drench and English Drote otestant School, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Vo. UNI East Thirtye-sivth Ntreet, 


WILL REOPEN ON 


"TOURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st. 


Thorough English Education 


Wwithe TH 


Practical knowledge of the French and other Modern Languages 
. deal 


NTO 


DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


Db TUE 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Under the care of 


PROFESSORS S. B. MILLS AND F. L. RITTER, 
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THE NATIONAL 
Site Insurance Ge., 


ol- 


OF NEW YORK, 


NQ. 212) BROADWAY, 


ISSUES ALL THE NEW FORMS OF POLICIES, and presents 


ws favorable terms as any Company in the United States 


All Policies, when the Premium has been pid in Cash, havef 
an CASH SURRENDER VALUE, after three or more aunual pay- 
ments, and after five or more annual payments AN ANNUITY 
BOND WILL BE GRANTED in licu of the same for as many 


vears as there have been annua cash premiums paid 
No Policy or Medica) bee char al 
ALL POLICIES NON-PORFEITABLE, on the principles o 


the Massachusetts liw 


Special attention is called to the NEW PLAN of this Company 
whereby an ORDINARY LIFE POLICY becomes payable BE- 
FORE THE DEATH OF THE INSURED 


President, Vice Pres't, 


EDWARD A. JONES J. O. HALSEY 
Secretary, 
J. A. MORTIMORE 


Assistant Sec y Consulting Actuary, 
CHARLES G. PEARSON SHEPPARD HOMANS 


CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Ac. tN Ss WANTED, 





COLLEGE 


oF THE 


hristian Brothers, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1868. 


-_~—s. +Or e+ —-— 
the adva 1 id 
) i rising vround a « tothe south-west of the 
y of St. Louis, Missouri Lin 1851 by 
orporated im 1855 by the it istatur ne 
tical honors However 
Its progress Fince 
ind in the number of s 
ions hav 7 wade toth 
the 


mt 


| De 5 aa) 


oo 
Boare aT : oe 250 00 
W“ 2) OO 
Physicia l ee - on 8 00 
For Half Board : ‘ 100 00 
For Day 


Inthe S 


6) 00 
40 On) 


Vacation att stitution 10 00 
Muric Dray r } ‘ ppa us In tl tudy ol I } l 
Philosophy torn t 


N. B.—Pavst 


Natural 


No dedu 











CONTINENTAL 





—_ 


Ze 


OF NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 
and 26 NASSAU ST. 


Nos. 22. 2-4 


No. of Policies Issued in 1871. 


Amount Insured in 1871, 


Whole No. of Policies [ssued by the Company 


Ansurance Go., 


10,17” 
$?0.515.45! 


12.570 


Annual Statement, January 1, 1872. 


Income, 1871 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Surplus 
OFFICERS 
President, 
TUSTUS LAWRENC] 


Vice President 


M. Bo WYNKOOP 
Actuary, 


Ss. ©. CHANDLER. Jr 
Medical Cxaminer, 


EK. AFRRICK, M.D 


$2,759,052 82 
$5,362,814 26 
$4,547,150 00 

$815,664 26 


Secretary, 


. P. ROGERS 


Counsel, 
WHITNEY & JONES 
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REMOWV AX. 


Mr. HUGH B. JACKSON, 


IMPORTER oF ann PEALER 


ines, Teas 





AND 
Fine G 
ine Greceries, 
Yias removed his well-known establishment, for many years in Fifth 


Avenue Hotel Building, t 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Mi: JackKsoN hus taken a lease, for twenty years, of the premises 


182 Fifth Ave., bet. Twenty-second and Twenty-third Sts., 
i which be is now erecting a handsome spacious iron front building 


\press'y to meet the requirements of the large increase in his business. 


j ew establishment will be provided with vaults, and all other 
ppdauces Which science and experience have proved to be necessary 
such a busimess 


Mi. Jackson trusts it is needless for him to speak of the qualities 

of his Tras. Correes, Wines, Fruits, Sauces, Conpiments, &c., 
irther than to assure his customers that he will continue to exert bim 
self more and more to secure for them the best the European and 


Linericab markets afford 


HUGH B. JACKSON, 


182 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square. 
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(+S 


| ee | eS 
ook ill | O BYE tl 
MARYLAND, 


Conducted by the Christian Brothers. 


-- — ————.--—— 
! Inetit tend uy i f the healthi 
ety 1 the = | I vom &s walk o 
‘ \ 
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i om i 4 
\\ i tint ( v r 
! l @nuts th 
( t I ‘ ame ’ thy 
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Li \ striki cpr is and hist il alh 
tl sour sro pl i 
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Yerms: 
Board i r * a 0 
Kintrar [ 0 00 
Phys an’s Fee h OD 
V atic it College F 10 OO 
| o, $60 00. Guitar. Violin and Flute, eacl . 40 00 
i ea O 04 


Books and Stationery at current prices 


BRO. BETTELIN. President. 
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TRUNK DEPOT, 


On the N.E. Corner 42d Street and 6th Avenue, 


(IN BASEMENT, ) 





Where Ladies and Gentlemen can supply themselves with 


TRUNKS, 
TRAVELLING eSHOPPING BAGS 


AND BEVERY ARTICLE NEEDED FOR TRAVELLING CONVENIENCE 
AT MANI PACTURERS PRICES; AND EVERY ARTICLE 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 
JOHN KAVANAGH, 


PROPRIETOR. 


THE CHARTER OAK 
GIFS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


hails « «© « «+ = « Sees 


JC. WALKLEY, Pres. 
2. HA, STORRS, View-Pres. 
S /7. WHLTT i See. 


HALSEY STEVENS, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Actuary, 
E. O. GOODWIN, Sup't of Agencies, 
S. W. COWLES, 
S. T. LIVERMORE, 


Home Orrick Agents 
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LUCRETIUS» NATURE ® THINGS, 


Translated into English verse, 


By CHARLES FREDERICK JOHNSON, 
With introduction and Notes. One handsome vol. Crown 8vo.. Cloth. Price $2.50. 

This new translation is highly creditable, and sustains admirably the 
dignity of the poem. N.Y. Beening Mail. 

Che introduction is marked by literary ability and classical taste. 
The translation is well executed, and the thought of the author is clear- 
ly preserved Scotlish Americun Journal, N.Y, 

The work evinces a careful study of the original poem, and a profound 

appre ciation of the genius of the author. N. VY. Vribun 

The language and rhythm exhibits poetic taste and skill. —Phila. Aqe. 

The translater has performed his task well, keeping close to the 
original, wand largely prese rving its beauty. ‘The introduction and notes 
manifest scholarship and research. —— Phila. laquires 

Mr. Jolson has devoted vears to the transhition before us, and may 
by congratulate d on his SLICCOSS, Phi t. Pre ‘ 

It is creditable to our literature that an Ame rican should have under- 

en such a work and done it so well Boston Literary World. 


“THE AE IGN OF LAW, 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


A New Edition. One volume, l2mo, Cloth. With a Portrait. Price 32.00, 
‘The Reign of Law’ bears the stamp of original thought, of accurate 
acquaintance with the most advanced science, and of a not unancocasfal 
intre pidity in combating ¥ the positions of Darwin. Comte, and Mill.” 
London Lee rieu 
~A Treasury of Real Intellectual Pleasure and Profit.” 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY 0 THE SOGIAL, 


By FREDERICK SAUNDERS, 

Author of “Festival ot Song,” “Mosaics.” “Evenings with the Sacred Poets.’ 

A handsome octavo volume, comprising over 500 pages, beantifully 
printed npou supertine tinted paper, and illustrated with over Fify 
Highly-Pinished Engravings on Wood, from designs made expressly for 
this work, by Fredericks, Nast, Stephens, Eytinge, and other eminent 
American Artists. presenting one of the ric hest and most entertaining 
volumes of a literary character that bas been offered to the reading 
public of the present generation 

THE WORK I$ REPLETE WITH SPARKLING HUMOR AND CURIOUS INFORMATION. 
SryLes AND Prices: Cloth, $4.00; Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5.00; Half Calf, 
S6.50: Half Morocco, S87; Full ‘Turkey Moroceo Antique, SY.00; 
Full Turkey Morocco, Extra Gilt, $10.00, 


These Books will be Sent Free of Expense on Receipt of the Price. 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., Publishers, 


451 Broome Street. New York, 
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ArT. I.—1. Essai sur l Inégalité des Races Humaines. A. DE 
GopinEav. Paris. 1853. 

2. Lectures on the Science of Language. Max Miter. Lon- 
don. 1862. 

3. Histoire Générale des Langues Semitiques. E. RENAN. Paris. 
1855. 

4. The Races of the Old World. Cartes L. Brace. New 
York. 1863. 

In the general history of mankind there are many facts of 
a surprising character, and to which, as yet, we are able to 
give but halting and insufficient explanations. Why is it, for 
instance, that every trace of the higher civilization has, so far, 
been confined to Europe and to the immediate descendants 
of Europeans, while the Asiatics, who attained a considerable 
degree of civilization while Europe was still sunk into barbar- 
ism, have never progressed beyond it? There are, no doubt, 
sufficient causes for this, and of those causes we possess. 
some knowledge, though we need to add much to our informa- 
tion before we can form any satisfactory science of human 
development. 

The numerous invasions and destructions of the agricul- 
tural kingdoms of Asia by nomad hordes are among the 
most prominent of these causes. Yet the civilizations of 

VOL. XXIV.——-NO. XLVIII. L 
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Southern Europe were exposed to like barbarian invasions, 
and resisted them with a vigor and success to which we have 
no parallel in Asiatic history ; and when finally overthrown, 
their culture exhibited a recuperative power that, welded to 
the physical energy of barbarism, produced modern enlight- 
enment. On the contrary, southern Asia exhibits but archi- 
tectural ruin as evidence of its former state ; its governments 
and its culture have been alike overthrown. Even when in- 
vaded by the civilized Greeks under Alexander, the Asiatic 
rssisted the Hellenic influence while yielding to the Hellenic 
arms, and no infusion of Grecian intellect penetrated the 
Persian mind. 

China has not been exposed to invasion to anything like 
the disastrous extent of those which ground down Persia and 
the other countries of southern Asia, and stamped out the 
great Roman Empire. The conquests of China have ended 
in a simple change of the ruling dynasty, the form of the 
government and the character and condition of the people 
remaining unchanged. Yet the Chinese civilization has been 
steadily deteriorating for more than two thousand years, and 
now displays but the soulless form of a past enlightenment. 

This lack of advancement has been considered a result of 
race restrictions. It is argued that the Mongolian type of 
mankind has a low limit of intellectual power, whose ultimate 
development was long ago reached in China, and from which 
the Chinese have been since continually retrograding, as the 
inherent defects in their system of government manifested 
themselves. Yet what authority is there for such an argu- 
ment? At the culmination of the Chinese culture they were, 
in many respects, in advance of any then existing nation, 
having made important scientific and mechanical discoveries, 
and progressed remarkably in agriculture. The ethical sys- 
tem of Confucius inculeates the highest morality, and their 
admirable governmental system of competitive examinations 
England and the United States are just commencing to im- 
perfectly imitate. 


It is not proven, then, that mental incapacity is the cause 
which has prevented their reaching a higher grade of cul- 
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ture. For that matter, the Indian and the Persian are sprung 
from the same stock as the European, yet have lagged 
marvellously behind him in the race. Ages ago they dis- 
played an energy in conquest, and a national and religious 
vigor, equal to anything in the history of Europe. Yet they 
have sunken into the general Asiatic supineness; while the 
torch of European civilization has never gone out, since lit by 
Hellenic hands at the altars of Egypt and of Assyria, and is 
now burning with an inextinguishable flame. 

We will not enter further into the causes of this difference 
betwen the culture of the two continents, though it would not 
be difficult to give other partial reasons for it, but will con- 
sider our more immediate subject. The semi-barbarous state 
into which the greater portion of Asia has been plunged 
throughout the historical period has had one important re- 
sult. Civilized and settled races content themselves with 
sending out coonies; only barbarians emigrate en masse. 
Having no strong attachment to the soil, no possessions 
which they need leave behind tiem, accustomed to a nomadic 
life, they exist as encamping armies, ready at any moment 
to take the route with their herds and tents, and pour in a 
national avalanche upon the neighboring countries.* 

This barbaric and nomadic readiness to migrate has given 
its main character to the history of Asia. As far back as 
historic annals reach, whole nations have been suddenly leay- 
ing their native seats, and rushing forward with furious 
energy, until gradually stopped by the accumulating resist- 
ance. seyond history, tradition tells us of similar move- 
ments. Even beyond tradition the details of the great 
Aryan migration have been lately revealed to us by the de- 
velopment of philological science. Several thousand years 
ago China was obliged to protect herself against the blind 
fury of invading Mongolians by building her great wall, 
that monument of human labor which has no rival upon the 
earth. Within the Christian Era invading hordes have sur- 
mounted her wall and conquered her people, have overrun 
Asia and placed Mogul monarchs upon the throne of distant 


+ Heeren. Historical Researches, Vol. L., p. 10. 
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Hindostan ; have destroyed Rome, possessed themselves of 
Constantine’s Eastern Empire, held for centuries the do- 
minion of Spain and Russia, and implanted themselves 
permanently in Central Europe. 

If Asia cannot, then, claim the honor of having originated 
upon her own soil any high grade of civilization, she can, at 
least, claim that the modern Europeans are descended from 
her in a direct line, and that upon her plains grew the seed 
which has ripened on the shores of the Atlantic into so glorious 
a harvest. 

Any full detail of these numerous migratory movements 
would be far more than we have space for, and we must con- 
fine ourselves to a rapid glance at their general features, with 
some fuller description of the less well known of the great 
migrations. 

Of the three families of the human race which inhabit 
Asia,—the Turanian, the Semitic, and the Aryan,—each has, 
at successive periods, invaded Europe, but only the Aryan 
has permanently established itself on this invaded soil ; the 
Semitic tribes having been driven out, and the Turanian being 
only represented by the comparatively small communities of 
the Finns, Lapps and other tribes of the North, the Magyars 
of Central, and the decaying kingdom of the Turks in Southern 
Europe. In tracing the details of these migrations we have to go 
far back of written history, and to depend for our informa- 
tion upon such sources as mythologic tradition, the origin 
and affiliations of languages, the religious books of the Vedic 
tribes, and various other indirect means. But uncertain as 
these modes of arriving at historic truth may appear, there 
have been derived from them many most important and relia- 
ble points of information. 

Before any of the Asiatic migrations, or, at least, any of 
which we have knowledge, Europe was already inhabited. 
The date of her aboriginal settlement, as declared by modern 
science, reaches back to so remote an era as to set aside all 


formerly entertained ideas of human chronology. There are 
abundant reasons now for believing that man existed in 
Europe in a savage state during the latter portion of the 
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Glacial epoch of Geology, and some faint indications of a yet 
earlier existence. This leads us back to a period far more 
remote than that given in Archbishop Usher’s chronology 
of the human race. Fortunately, this chronology, though 
it has been widely accepted, is based on little more than the 
prelate’s somewhat arbitrary imagination, so that we are at 
liberty to give some credence to the calendar of the caves 
and river sands, and the flint implements, of Southern 
France and other localities.* 

These ancient Europeans gradually advanced in culture, 
to the extent of attaining a high degree of skill in the manu- 
facture of their stone weapons and tools. At this period the 
sudden replacement of stone by bronze implements is the 
first indication we have of the appearance of an Asiatic peo- 
ple, the possession of bronze with no evidence of an inter- 
mediate use of copper being accounted sufficient evidence 
that these metallic weapons were derived from some more cul- 
tivated invading race.+ 

Of these aborigines we have no positive existing traces, 
though doubtless they mingled with and affected the charac- 
ter of their conquerors, Some writers suppose that the 
Basques of Spain are a living remnant of the primitive race, 
a theory sustained by their peculiarities of character, per- 
sonal appearance and language. Others, on the contrary, 
ascribe them to the Turanians.t For all that we know to the 
eontrary, however, the whole of these primitive Europeans 
may have been of Turanian extraction, the evidence of the 
few skulls found neither proving nor disproving this. The 
Lapps and Finns, at least, appear to have preceded the 
Aryan tribes in Europe, and to have formerly possessed a 
much more extensive domain, being gradually driven into 
their present limited space by the pressure of invading 
tribes. ' 


_—— 


* Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. 


t Les deux périodes appelées par d*babiles archéoloques les ages de bronze 
et de la fer s’appliqnant a ces celtiques peuples.—De Gobineau, Vol. IIL., 
p. 10. 

} Many philologists believe that the Basque, Finnish, and Lap dialects 
belong to the same great family. 
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We have no means of knowing when the vanguard of the 
great Aryan migration appeared in Europe. The Celtie 
tribes were, so far as we know, the first to leave their native 
plains in Central Asia, and to make their appearance upon 
the soil of this new Continent, the first step in that long-con- 
tinued westward movement which has planted Europe and 
America with the most energetic and intelligent of human 
races, and has given the impulse to that remarkable develop- 
ment of human intellect which imparts such lustre to the 
nineteenth century.* 

Before entering into amy details concerning this series of mi- 
grations, it may be well to briefly describe by what means we 
are enabled to arrive at an extensive succession of historic 
facts, of which no annals are in existence. This entirely de- 
pends upon the recent advances in the science of philology. 
It has been long known that certain connecting links joined 
imperfectly together the various languages of Europe, words 
common to several of these languages, that were otherwise 
widely separated, showing either an original connection, or a 
gradual infiltration from each language to the others. It was 
not until the unfoldments of the treasures of Sanscrit philo- 
logy that these facts became more than curiosities of language, 
became, in fact, so many chapters in a new, unwritten history 
of the human race. 

For in this distant language, separated from the dialects of 
Europe by the breadth of a continent, the same words reap- 
peared, linking the language of the Indians to those of the 
Greeks, Romans, Germans and others, by numerous common 
terms ; while a research into the principles of change affect- 
ing these various languages so greatly increased the numbers 
of words betraying a common origin, as to show beyond a 
doubt that the whole of this series of languages had sprung 
from a common ancestor, buried deep in the remote past. 

And in the hymns of the Rig Veda we possess a docu- 
ment not far removed in time from the date of this primitive 
ancestry, a most interesting literary monument of the original 
Aryan tongue, retaining yet sufficient of the spirit of the origi- 


* Latham’s Ethnology. 
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nal, to aid remarkably in the work of collating the several de- 
scended dialects. From its study too, sprang a new branch 
of the science of human development, that of Comparative 
Mythology, and the strange deific fancies of ancient Greece 
and of Scandanavia, gained a new and reasonable explanation, 
that cruelly demolished the many nicely devised explanatory 
systems of the pust. 

These Vedic hymns, while showing so many points in com- 
mon between the inhabitants of Europe and of South-eastern 
Asia, went further in showing us nearly the seat of the 
early race whence sprang so many distinguished successors. 
“As we find the same forms preserved by all the members of 
the Aryan family, it follows that before the ancestors of the Indians 
and Persians started for the South, and the leaders of the Greek, 
Roman, Celtic, Teutonic and Sclavonic colonies, marched towards 
the shores of Europe, there was a small clan of Aryans settled 
probably on the highest elevation of Central Asia, speaking a lan- 
guage not yet Greek, or Sanscrit, or German, but containing the 
dialectical germs of all these, a clan that had advanced to a state of 
agricultural civilization, had recognized the bonds of blood, and 
sanctioned the bonds of marriage.”* 

By examining these several languages, we have arrived at 
considerable interesting information concerning the civilization 
of this remote tribe, points as clearly evident to our minds as 
though they appealed from written annals to our eyes. The 
mode of arriving at these conclusions was based on the safe 
principle that words similar in several of these languages were 
part of the framework of the original tongue, while where the 
name of the same thing differed in all the dialects, it repre- 
sented something that had been named after the dispersion. 

By the knowledge thus gained of the words in use among 
the original Aryans, we can tell something of the things known 
and the customs in vogue with them. By the evidence of lan- 
guage thus attained, “ it can be proved that before their sepa- 
tion, the Aryans led the life of agricultural nomads, a life such 
as Tacitus describes that of the ancient Germans. They 
knew the arts of ploughing, of making roads, of building ships, 








* Lectures on the Science of Language, p. 212. 
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of weaving and sewing, and of erecting houses. They had 
counted at least as farasonehundred They had domesticated 
the most improvable animals: the cow, the horse, the sheep 
and the dog. They were acquainted with the most useful 
metals, and were armed with iron hatchets. They followed 
their leaders and kings, and the distinction between right and 
wrong was fixed by law and custom. They were impressed 
by the idea of a Divine Being, and invoked it by various 
names.’’* 

This primitive race had moreover built up the most complete 
and artistically composed system of language the world has ever 
known. Richly inflexional as is the Grecian tongue, it must yield 
the palm in this respect to the Sanscrit, that nearest of kin to the 
great mother from whom descended so distinguished a family. 
While the Chinese continued in that primitive stage in which 
language begins, and the wide spread Turanian family re- 
mained in the second, or agglutinative stage, the Aryan had 
at this early period reached the utmost perfection of the in- 
flectional, the most composite form of language, from which 
the whole process since that remote date has been a gradual 
breaking up into simpler forms. 

From this plateau of Central Asia, in which the Aryan tribe 
had long remained in pastoral simplicity, ranging probably 
from the Hindoo Koosh Mountains, to the eastern shores of 
the Caspian, came those successive migrations which have 
had so remarkable an effect upon the history of the world, and 
have made Europe the centre of a mental development which 
is the most striking feature in the history of mankind. 

We have already noticed what is usually believed to have 
been the earliest of these migrations (though this idea is not 
undisputed)-—the grand march of the Celts over Europe to the 
distant shores of the Atlantic. The main reasons for giving 
them the credit of forming the vanguard of this great move- 
ment is, that their language differs more widely from the 
others than these from each other, and has, in some respecte, 
the features of an earlier tongue ;+ and also that they occupy 








* Lectures on the Science of Language, p. 236. 


t+ Dr. C. Meyer and others believe that the Celtic language indicates, in ita 
development and mode of formation, an earlier date than the Sanscrit. 
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all the most westerly portions of Europe, as if driven thither 
by new advancing waves of the great migration. There is 
reason to believe that the Celtic dominion originally embraced 
a wide territory of western Europe, and that their contracted 
domain in historic times is a result of this pressure of new in- 
vading hosts.* 

The era of the entrance of this people upon the soil of 
Europe is of an unknown antiquity. At the origin of history, 
they were firmly settled in Central and Western Europe, and 
to the earliest historians appeared as natives of the soil. Their 
first known movements were migrations towards the East. 
Despite this, the evidence of language proves that they orig- 
inated in the Asiatic home of the Aryans, and had moved at 
some remote date westward, possessing themselves of the wide 
domain of Europe, and exterminating or assimilating the 
earlier inhabitants. 

Their origiually extensive empire has been gradually con- 
tracted by the force of new invasions, the Celts being driven to 
the extreme west, till now their only national remains consist 
of the Irish, the Highland-Scotch, the Welsh and Cornish in- 
habitants of Western England, and the inhabitants of Brit- 
tany in France; the remnants of their language comprising 
the Irish, the Highland-Gaelic, the dialect of the Isle of Man, 
the Welsh, the lately extinct Cornish, and the Armorican of 
Brittany. 

Traces of their former presence, however, are found exten- 
sively throughout Europe. No Aryan race has spread itself 
more widely over this Continent, and certain indications of its 
past dominion crop out in remotely separated localities, from 
Asia Minor to Britain, from Sweden to Italy. Celts are be- 
lieved to have crossed the Alps, and occupied the plain of the 
Po, at a period of unknown remoteness, and indications remain 
that they penetrated to the extreme south of Italy.t 

As early as the fourth century before Christ, they had 
driven out the Etruscans from the north, and founded the 





* Prichard. Eastern Origin of Celtic Nations. 


+ Max Miiller. ¢ Prichard, p. 122. 
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kingdom afterwards known as Cisalpine Gaul ; and in 390 B.C. 
they captured Rome. In 280 B.C., they migrated eastward 
in vast herds, attacked Greece and the adjoining kingdoms, 
ravaged Asia Minor, and even assaulted the Scythians on 
their own plains. These were their last great movements, un- 
less the Cimbri, who in 113 B.C. poured themselves upon Italy 
from the north of Europe, were Celts, this being a disputed 
point. 

The national peculiarities of the early Celts were courage, 
a proneness to quarrel, a fondness for display, great energy 
with little perseverence, a tendency to undue elation and de- 
pression, lack of attachment to the soil, but preference to life 
in cities; characteristics well calculated to produce great ex- 
ploits, but opposed to the foundation of a permanent govern- 
ment. 

In the time of Cvesar, they are described as tall, with ruddy 
complexion, light hair and blue eyes, resembling alone the 
Highlander of modern Celts. Relics of their presence, found 
throughout Europe, show considerable artistic skill in working 
metals, as also ivory, glass and wood. They possessed num- 
erous vases, and glass utensils, constructed vessels and houses 
of a peculiar shape, bridges, and well-made reads. Their 
round brick towers are numerous in various parts of Europe. 
They possessed the art of writing, and are supposed to have 
had an alphabet related to the Greek. 


Another Aryan migration of unknown date is that which 
probably made its way through Asia Minor, a:d across the 
Hellespont, partly perhaps by way of the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, into Southen Europe, the ancestors of the remarka- 
ble civilizations of Italy and Greece. Reaching down to us 
from the most remote period, from that realm of myth and 
tradition in which the Greek fancy so richly exercised itself, 
come glimpses, faintly historic, of a tribe whose existence 
even is doubtful, whose history is deeply overlaid with fable. 


This mysterious Pelasgian tribe, so remote in history, was 
possibly the earliest of Aryan movements by this route, and per- 
haps the ancestors of the Greek and Roman races. We know, 
at least, that these two races were united long after leaving 
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their Aryan home, their language being combined by links 
that fail to connect them with the other tribes. Thus they 
have many common names for agricultural pursuits, distinct 
from those possessed by the other Aryans. 

The massive stone structures, called Cyclopean, which are 
found throughout Greece and elsewhere in Europe, are attri- 
buted to the Pelasgians. They were apparently a weak and 
peaceful tribe, unable to withstand the rude shocks of more 
powerful branches of the same race, by whom they were 
eventually driven out or swallowed up. 

Clinton says of them: “A dynasty of Pelasgic chiefs existed 
in Greece before any other dynasty is heard of in Greek tradi- 
tions. Except in this line none of the genealogies ascend be- 
yond the 9th generation before the Trojan War; but in the 
Pelasgic branch of the nation, Phoroneus is in the 18th gen- 
eration before the Trojan War. Inachus, the father of Phor- 
oneus, was the highest term in Grecian history.’’* 

From these facts we are warranted to place the date of their 
westward migration at least 2000 years B.C. How much 
further back this period may really lay it is, of course, impos- 
sible to say. Moreover, the very existence of the Pelasgi has 
been doubted by some writers. Grotesays: “The traditional 
image of the Pelasgic race, which is everywhere and nowhere, 
always reappearing and vanishing again, without leaving any 
trace; the image of this gypsy nation is to meso strange that 
we must entertain doubts of its historic existence.” + 

The next important Aryan tribe which appears upon the 
soil of Greece, whether descended from, or succeeding the 
Pelasgi it is difficult to discover, is that remarkable family, 
the Hellenes, a race which has impressed itself more strongly 
upon human history, and has had a more beneficial influence 
upon the future of mankind, than any other historical or ex- 
isting nation From the rugged and narrow confines of the 
Grecian peninsula, through the powerful genius of this small 





*Fasti Hellenici, Vol. 1, p. 5. 

t ** All researches concerning the Pelasgi are so inconsistent in their re- 
sults, that scholars are much divided in jopinion concerning them.”—Races 
of Old World, p. 76, 

La dénomination de Pélasque n’a pas de sens ethnique,—De Gobineau 
Vol. UI » P- 175. 
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tribe, poured a flood of enlightened thought upon which the 
world has surged upward into civilization. In the Hellenes 
the Aryan mind turned not to physical, but to mental con- 
quest, and not till they fell under the sway of the rnder Mace- 
donians, did they lend their energies strongly to schemes of 
foreign conquest, in that great eastern movement by which 
Alexander destroyed the mighty Persian realm, and made the 
Grecian power felt over all Southern Asia. 

Two Aryan streams are supposed to have entered Italy; 
one from Greece, flowing into Iapygia; the other skirting the 
Adriatic, and passing southward into the Italian penin- 
sula.* 

In this region the earliest traces of history bring prominent- 
ly before us the Etruscan race, a peoyle of unknown origin 
which has left the marks of its peculiar civilization in monu- 
ments all over its Italian dominion, and with which the Roman 
civilization had, in many respects. more affiliation than with 
the Greeks. This Etruscan realm became one of the leading 
naval powers of antiquity, reaching its height in the sixth and 
seventh centuries before Christ. So little is known of the 
Etruscan language, that it is difficult to trace their origin, 
though the majority of opinions is in favor of their Aryan 
descent, they possibly coming in some indirect line from that 
unknown Grieco-Italian race, the fathers of the Greek and 
Romans.t 

Probably still older in Italy than the Etruscans were the 
Iapygians and the Italicans. The former, a barbarous tribe, 
occupied South-east Italy. Their language, though somewhat 
peculiar, is thought to belong to the Grwco-Italian family. 
The Italicans are divisible into two important branches, the 
Latins and the Umbrians. That these were Aryan there is 
no doubt, and more closely related to the Greek than to the 
Teuton or Celt. 

From the Latin branch arose that great Roman empire, 
whose broad wings, stretching east and west, embraced all 
the world known to Europeans of that date, and whose 
genius was even less displayed in its warlike vigor, than in 


+ Mommsen. Romische Geschichte. + Mommsen, 
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its power of welding into one permanent community such a 
plexus of diverse nationalities. All other wide-embracing 
empires that the world has known have existed in their in- 
tegrity only during the life of the conquering spirit that 
formed them, beginning to decay and to fall asunder from 
their very weight, as soon as the one commanding mind 
passed away. But this conquering and commanding spirit 
was a national heritage to the Latin race, and their kingdom 
held together in its integrity during all those centuries in 
which luxury was slowly destroying its root, as profligacy 
destroyed the energy of the one man-power that had built up 
the vast empire of Alexander. 

As Greece has had so powerful an influence on modern art 
and literature, so from Rome has descended a vigorous heri- 
tage in law, government, and language, and a direct effect upon 
the rude Teutonic tribes, of more immediate benefit to the 
world than all the Hellenic thought. Had the Aryan nomads 
no further claim to honor than as ancestors of these great 
peoples of Southern Europe, they would still have attained a 
glorious name in history, unequalled by any other family of 
mankind. 

But, probably long subsequent to these migratory move- 
ments, the Aryans, again grown too numerous for their con- 
tracted plateau, or forced by invasion from their ancestral 
home, once more took up the westward line of march, and in a 
new torrent, animated by a new genius, crossed the border line 
between Asia and Europe, and spread over the broad northern 
plains of the latter Continent. 

These Teutonic tribes appeared in so many successive di- 
visions, and became so intermingled in their various invasions 
and new migrations, that it is almost impossible to bring order 
out of the confusion of their movements. Here a nation slowly 
advances, with families and property, to possess itself of aban- 
doned soil; there hordes of armed men ravage peaceful terri- 
tory. In one case a tribe enters the Roman armies as merce- 
naries ; in another they are transplanted as tributaries ; constant 
movements of barbarous tribes tossed to and fro in all direc- 
tions, only seen and felt when surging like the waves of an 
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angry sea against that great breakwater to barbarism—the 
Roman Empire.* 

For at least seven hundred years, beginning in or be- 
fore the second century before Christ, this remarkable move- 
ment of nations continued, such hosts of human beings pressing 
into Europe as would seem impossible to have originated in the 
comparatively small Aryan domain, yet so connected by ties 
of language that they could not have been very widely sep- 
arated in the periods of their leaving the plateau of Arya. 
Though numerous dialectical peculiarities distinguish their 
languages, they draw together into one connected branch 
rather widely separated from the Greek, Roman, or Celtic 
branches, there having been ages of change in Aryan speech 
between each two of these great migrations. 

There are some faint traces in Asiatic annals and names, 
which give us some reason to believe that the first impulse to 
this grand migration was given by contests between the Chinese 
and Aryans. It seems, at least, probable that about 1200 
B.C.,+ some unknown change in Asiatic relations drove out the 
Teutonic races from their original seat to the region north of 
the Black Sea. It is believed that in the fourth century before 
Christ, three great currents flowed irom these provinces towards 
Europe : one to the countries on the Baltic, one to the lower 
Danube, and one to the valley of the Rhine. 

We have not space to follow the interminable movements of 
these various tribes in Europe. There is no clear appearance 
of the Teutons in European history till the third or fourth cen- 
turies after Christ, when, pressed by the Hunnic invasion, they 
begen to press, with rapidly growing forces, on the borders of 
the civilized nations of the South. So powerful and persistent 
were these invasions, that the Roman Empire, after a desperate 
struggle for existence, went down before the shock, and the 
great and ancient civilizations of the Graeco-Italian Aryans, 
grown effete with luxury and superstition, were trampled under 
the foot of barbarism.t 


* Races of Old World, p- 126. + Wirth’s Geschichte der Deutsch. 


+ Le caractére de furie et de rage déployé, leur incr ryable audace, leur pe- 
sante avidité sont tout 2 fait dignes de remarque, parce que rien de tout cela 


n’était plus ni dans les habitudes ni dans les moyens des peuples celtiques 
propreme nut dits. De Gobineau, Vol. Wes P- 70. 
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But the Teutons gave more than they destroyed. Their fresh 
blood and vigorous intellect rejuvenated these decaying nations, 
implanting an energy of spirit, and a new series of national 
ideas and customs, whose effect is seen in the vigorous civiliza- ; 
tion of modern Europe ; while the culture of the South, infil- 
trating through and through the vigorous German brain, laid 
the foundations of a new culture far wider and higher than its 
predecessors. Thus, from the artistic spirit of Greece, the 
governmental genius of Rome, and the energy and intellect of 
the Teuton, has arisen the fair domain of modern civilization, 
the grand gift of Arya to the world. This view of the case is, 
however, only partial. Other races and families of mankind 


b~ 


have contributed a generous quota to modern culture, as we 
shall see further on. 

After this Teutonic onslaught came yet another Aryan tribe 
across the European borders, the last of this long series of 
westward migrations from the prolific plateau of Pamer, which 
the Persian Vendidad gives as the original home of the Aryan 
fathers. 

This Sclavonic migration may have received its impulse from 
the Turkish movements in Asia, and, to a considerable extent, 
must have depopulated Arya of its original race. The Sla- 
vonians followed the path of the Teutons, settling on the land 
they had abandoned. They seem to have been indisposed to 
military conquest, but to have preferred the peaceful conquest 
of nature, as tillers of the soil. 

gut, although indisposed to invasion, they displayed a ten- 
acity in clinging to their possessions and their national charac- 
ter greater than that shown by any of their fellow-Aryans. 
Situated on the borders of Asia, they were destined to feel the 
first shock of the fierce Asiatic invasions. Yet, overwhelmed 
as they have been by the successive onsets of Huns, Bulgars, 
Turks, and other tribes, they have risen after every overthrow, 
appearing again as peaceful tillers of the soil, and in many 
cases denationalizing their conquerors, and merging them into 
the Sclavonic family.* Overborne in more modern times by the 
terrible Tartar invasion, and for centuries exposed to the sav- 


t De Gobineau, Vol. Ei... p. 375. 
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age spirit of these fierce hordes, they have driven them from 
their borders, have retaliated by taking possession of all North- 
ern Asia, and are now on the eve of possessing themselves of 
the original home of the Aryans, and thus completing the great 
drama of migration. 

Not alone westward went these thronging Aryan colonists. 
To the south and south-east went other migrating hordes, the 
ancestors of the modern Persians and Indians.* The evidence 
of language renders it probable that this migration occurred 
at a later period than most of the others mentioned. Yet we 
know that it took place at a very remote date, which is esti- 
mated by various writers at from 700 to 4000 B.C.+ 

These branches of the great family probably emigrated to- 

gether, after possibly dwelling for a long time separate from the 
other branches, in the south-east portion of the plateau. Our best 
evidence of this fact lies in the community of their languages, 
which, in some respects, approach each other closely. Con- 
tinuing together for some time during their slow southward 
movement, eventually some disturbing element in their midst 
produced the separation which finally took place. This is be- 
lieved by some writers to have been the Zoroastrian religious 
reform, so strongly opposed to the Vedic creed, and which may 
have well offended the bigoted ancestors of the Brahmins. 

The followers of Zoroaster directed their steps towards the 
plains of the modern Iran or Persia, while the others con- 
tinued their slow movement towards the great peninsula of 
Hindostan, then peopled by inhabitants apparently of Turanian 
extraction.t 

This Asiatic branch of the Aryans is remarkable for having 
attained a culture previous to, or during its migration, far 


* Les Perses, faisient partie de ce groupe de peuples qui, en méme temps 
que les Hindous, et les Grees, furent separés des autres familles,blanches de/la 
haute Asie.—De Gobineau, Vol. I1., p. 167. 

+ Bunsen fixes it at from 3000 to 4000 B. C. Duncker supposes that the 
Vedas were written between 1800 and 1500 RB, C, 

* «The ample stock of Caucasian and Mongolian vocables within my 
reach need only to be compared with my own larger stores from Tibet, Indo- 


China, and Tamulian India, to satisfy me that the widest assumed scope of 
Turanian affinities might be placed on a reasonable basis,” —B. H. Hodgson. 
Mong. Aff. of Caucas.. p. 62, 
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superior to that of its barbarous western brethern. These lat- 
ter have preserved not even a tradition of their original move- 
ments, and only after long settlement in their new homes 
attained the important art of writing. But the Persian and 
Indian races have literary movements dating back to a very 
remote epoch, and probably written while they were still 
marching southward. The Persian tradition, as preserved in 
their most ancient sacred books, the Vendidad,* locates the 
Aryan fatherland near the Belurtag and Samarcaud, on the 
plateau of Pamer, at the sources of the two great rivers of 
Toorkestan. The Indian traditions do not indicate their origin, 
though pointing to a monument from the north-west towards 
India. It is these traditions that have enabled us to discover 
the location of the origmal Arya, of which the tribes now in 
question probably occupied the south-east portions, while the 
other branches reached westwardly towards the Caspian. 

The early traditions of the Iranic tribe, as contained in the 
Zend-Avesta, describe the countries through which they passed, 
and which were probably those in the line of march from their 
original home ; namely, Northern Persia, Afghanistan, Cabul, 
ete.t From this Iranic tribe have descended the Persians, 
Medes, Bactrians, and other minor races. 

In the Vedic hymns we have a most interesting monument of 
the early Aryan mythology, a record important in the rich light 
it throws upon the Grecian and Scandanavian myths, and in 
thus opening the grand vista of comparative mythology, in which 
science is now advancing. These hymns gave the impetus 
to a profuse literature which grew wider and shallower for cen- 
turies from this starting point. At the date to which they refer 
the Indians were located on the banks of the Indus, gradually 
fighting their way southward, recording their successive con- 
quests in the later of these hymns as they went, enslaving or 
dispersing the original inhabitants, until, within the historic 
period, they reached the banks of the Ganges. These Indian 
Aryans lost their conquering force after capturing the northern 
half of the peninsula of Hindostan, leaving the more ancient 
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race in possession of the Deccan, which their descendants 
hold to this day. 

From conquest they changed to literature, producing profuse 
commentaries upon their sacred hymns, and other literary 
monuments of considerably more value. In these, and in their 
remarkable architectural productions, their civilization vanish- 
ed, and their record since is one of slow degradation into barbar- 
ism. The military spirit persisted much longer in the Persians 
and Medes, and culminated in the vast Persian empire of Cyrus 
and Darius, that huge colossus that threatened the whole civil- 
ized world, and then suddenly expired. 

We have thus given the main features of the great Aryan 
migration. It remains to glance more briefly at the other 
Asiatic migrations, none of which produced effects of the per- 
manent importance of those already described. 

Of these, the most ancient of which we have any knowledge 
were the probable movements of that tribe of men known as 
the Hamitic or Cushite. It is doubtful if these were not the 
source or an early branch of the Semitic race ; but their lan- 
guages appear as yet so distinct that they must still be classed 
as a separate family. We are not aware of their original loca- 
tion, and our main interest in them springs from their having 
originated the first and, in some respects, the most interesting 
of human civilizations, that of the early Egyptians.* 

Whether they were indigenous to the soil or not we have 
nothing in history or tradition to tell, but their rapid and re- 
markable growth in civilization is rather that of an immigrating 
people, changing from the vigor of conquest into the energy of 
development in culture. 

The Greek traditions clearly indicate their belief in an Asi- 
atic as well as an African division of the Hamites or Ethio- 
pians. Homer speaks of them as divided and dwelling at the 
ends of the earth, towards the setting and the rising sun.t 
Strabo (Book 1, vol. II), gives a similar account. There are 
traditions connecting the Ethiopians with the Persian Gulf and 


* Pliny, 3d Proem, speaks of the Nile as the boundary of Asia 
y ] . 
t Odyssey. 1-23, 24, Ephorus says: ‘‘ This family of Ethiopians seem to me 
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to have extended themselves from the winter tropic in the east to the extremity 
of the west.” 
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with Armenia. Heeren speaks in strong terms of their ancient 
importance, saying that the annals of the Egyptian priests were 
full of them, that the inner Asiatics on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris wove fictions of the Ethiopians with their own traditions, 
and that at a date equally remote they appear in Greek myth.* 
The Nimrod of Genesis was probably a chieftain of the Ha- 
mitic family, who led a migration up the Euphrates. Rawlin- 
son’s investigations find Hamite traces in the inscriptions of 
Southern Asia, and it is believed that tribes of this race were 
settled in Arabia, in Beloochistan, and other parts of Asia, and 
traces of them yet exist in various parts of Eastern Africa.t 

Succeeding their very early and remarkable Egyptian civili- 
zation, we find them again emerging into civilization on the 
lower Euphrates and Tigris. This Asiatic state probably 
originated from an immigration from Arabia or Africa, which 
rapidly grew up into the ancient Chaldean culture. 

We will not attempt the disputed question of Egyptian 
chronology. There is no doubt that their civilization dates 
back to a period far antedating any known emergence from 
barbarism elsewhere. Of the origin of the Chaldean kingdom 
we are equally in ignorance, the lists of Berosus stretching far 
back into mythical ages, and commenciig in a fable hinting 
strongly at an original colonization by sea. 

The earliest known date in this kingdom is 2234 B.C.,t and 
from this date down to 1976 B.C., the line of kings has 
been partly made out. One of these kings, Chedor Laomer, 
built up the first great empire of conquest known in his- 
tory. His dominion extended about one thousand miles from 
east to west and five hundred from north to south, and he held 
Syria and Palestine in subjection for twelve years. In 1976 a 
second great Chaldean empire was established, which lasted 
some four hundred and fifty years.$ 

After the close of this last empire the Chaldeans sank into 
obscurity, and were gradually absorbed into the rising Semitic 
kingdoms, but for seven centuries afterwards theirs was the 

* Historical Researches in Carthage, ete., Vol. L., p. 290, 

+ Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, Vol. L., p. 60-1, 

¢ Rawlinson, Vol, L, p. 195. § Rawlinson, Vol, I., p. 219. 
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sacred and scientific language of Babylonia and Assyria. To 
the Hamites we owe the strange art and mythology of Egypt, 
her system of hieroglyphics, and the art of writing, the astro- 
nomical science, and the sculpture of Chaldea and Assyria. 
Professor Rawlinson says: “Alphabetic writing, astronomy, 
history, chronology, architecture, plastic art, sculpture, naviga- 
tion, agriculture, and textile industry seem, all of them, to have 
had their origin from Egypt and Babylon, Mizraim and Nimrod, 
both descendents of Ham.”* 

Adjoining the Hamitic tribes referred to, and occupying the 
south-western portions of Asia, is a race of people connected in 
language with these tribes, though it is impossible, as yet, to 
say how closely, a race which, despite its inferiority in numbers 
and territory to the other principal races, occupies a prominent 
and, in some respects, the most important position in ancient 
history. 

Of the original seat of this Semitic race we have very little 
knowledge, this consisting simply in traditions of ancient Se- 
mitic migrations from two points—one in the mountains of Ar- 
menia, the other in the region of the lower Euphrates.t From 
the former locality access was easy to Asia Minor and Syria ; 
from the latter to the Persian Gulf and Arabia. At the fur- 
thest date to which history reaches Semitic tribes were already 
long settled on the shores of the Mediterranean. When Abra- 
ham, about 2000 B.C.,t emigrated from Chaldea to Canaan, he 
found it already occupied by tribes of this family of mankind. 

We have, in fact, much reason to believe that one of the 
most interesting of these tribes, the Phoenicians, had migrated 
hither from the shores of the Erythrean Sea, or the Persian 
Gulf, at a much earlier period, and that Arabia was, long be- 
fore the time of Abraham, thickly inhabited by the Joktanian 
Arabs.$ 


o- 
io 


* Ancient Monarchies, vol. 1, p. 
t Biblical history indicated both these points of origin. 
Leur force principale parait s’étre concentrée, dans les premié¢res temps, 


au milieu des régions montagneuses de la haute Chaldée, —De Gobineau, Vol, 
I., p. 392. 

t Rawlinson. 

§ Pendant ce temps, d'autres Sémites, les Joktanides envoyerent, jusqu’a 
l'extréme sud de l'Arabie,— De Gobineau, Vol, I., p. 393, 
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The Semites, at the height of their ancient supremacy, ex- 
tended over the large territory reaching from the Mediter 
ranean to the region west of the Tigris, and from Northern 
Syria to the southern extremity of the great peninsula of 
Arabia. From Arabia there has probably been a succession 
of colonizing expeditions from the very earliest times. One 
colony, at a date of unknown remoteness, occupied the African 
coast opposite Yemen, where its descendants still maintain them- 
selves. From Arabia, there is much reason to believe, the vast 
continent of Africa was traversed in every direction by Semitic 
colonists, who have left their traces widely in the evident in- 
fusion of the blood of the whites in the negro races. To such 
a degree is this the fact that philologists claim that the ground- 
work of all the African dialects from Egypt and A&thiopia to 
the Atlantic Ocean—the Berber, the Haussa, and numerous 
others, even southward as far as Mozcembiqueis Semitic.* 

For our knowledge of the Phcenicians we are not obliged 
to depend so greatly on philologieal reasoning. It is known 
that at the date of the appearance of the Hebrews in Palestine, 
they were a flourishing community, having many wealthy and 
important cities, a flourishing commerce, and an energetic civ- 
ilization. In fact, several of their capital cities had decayed 
and others successively taken their place before this Hebrew 
migration to Palestine. Tyre is known to have been a flour- 
ishing city at a very remote date. Yet before its rise Sidon 
had long been the capital city. Looking hack still into the 
mists of time, we find successively emerging the important 
cities of Marathus, Byblus, and Berytu;, carrying back this 
migration from the Erythriean coast and the date of the foun- 
dation of this important maritime state to a remoteness only 
second to that of Egypt. From this, or some of the contiguous 
Semitic tribes, probably came that invasion of Egypt (about 
2167 B.C.+) which subjected that, even then, ancient kingdom, 
to the long rule of the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings. 

The colonizing instinct was strong in the Phoenicians. 
Their great maritime enterprise, and the importance of having 
settled colonies in the diferent localities to which their ships 


* Races of Old World, p. 56. + Lepsius. 
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traded, caused them to send forth migratory expeditions which 
settled at successive points on both shores of the Mediterranean, 
as far as Spain and perhaps the British Islands, and on the 
western shores of Africa to the south.* In all these localities 
traces of their ancient presence are yet found. The westward 
voyage of Hercules, his adventures in Spain, and his connec- 
tion with the Straits of Gibraltar, are thought by some to be 
traditional myths of these early voyages. 

The most marked result of the Phoenician migrations was 
the foundation of the city of Carthage, which, enriched by the 
wealth and enterprise of the great city of Tyre, when the mer- 
chants of the latter city migrated bodily to the former to es- 
cape the Asiatic invasions, grew to such power and dominion 
as to rival the growing authority of Rome.t But for its utter 
destructicn by the latter power, its favorable situation and 
great enterprise might have preserved it in flourishing exist- 
ence to this day ; unless, indeed, there was that in the consti- 
tution of the ancient civilizations that rendered necessary their 
utter decay, before the modern world could arise. 

The history of the most remarkable of the Semites, the 
Hebrews, does not come within the scope of our subject, un- 
less in respect to that most mysterious migration of the ten 
tribes, so widely sought, found so often with wondrous flour- 
ishing of trumpets, to again disappear from view, and yet ut- 
terly lost from the human page. 

After the fall of the great Semitic empire of Assyria,} under 
the growing power of Persia, for many centuries the Semites 
continued in subjection to Aryan rulers. In the year 622 A.D. 
arose Mohammed, preaching religious reform and proselytism 
by the sword, and giving the impulse to a mighty migration 
of bigoted enthusiasts which, within twenty years, overrun a 
vast territory in Asia, Europe and Africa, and within a century 


* Heeren, Vol. IL, p. 23. 

t De Gobineau, Vol, L, p. 448 

t Renan claims that the Assyrians and Phoenicians were not pure Semites: 
the first. from their powerful centralized government ; the second, from their 
enterprise and mechanical skill; but the modern Jews equal the Phoenicians 


in enterprise, and the Mohammedan Empire was as vigorously centralized as 
the Assyrian. 
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conquered and formed a mighty Moslem Kingdom, reaching 
in Asia from the Mediterranean to the Indus, from the Indian 
Ocean to the Jaxartes; embracing in Africa, Egypt and the 
whole fertile belt to the north of the Sahara; and in Europe 
including the peninsula of Spain. Only their signal defeat by 
Charles Martel, at Tours, in 732, prevented them from over- 
running France, and, perhaps, all Europe. 


This great effort of the Semites lacked the persistent dura- 
bility of the Aryan movements. Foot by foot they gave way 
before the pressure of the Spaniard. In Syria they were over- 
run by Turks, in India and Persia by Tartars, and are now 
confined again to their old boundaries, though their religion 
has extended even beyond the bounds of their ancient empire. 

We have only space left for a rapid glance at the migrations 
of the Turanians, though these occupy so great a space in 
Asiatic history. Still their movements have had so little per- 
manent effect as to render them of minor importance in the 
history of the world. In the remote past, far beyond history, 
the barbarous tribes of northern and north-eastern Asia have 
been pressing west and south, leaving traces of their move- 
ments in the Finnish tribes of Europe, the Dravidian race of 
the Deccan, and probably the Malay inhabitants of the 
Pacific Islands. The Chinese nation was probably the result 
of one of the earliest of these migrations, and is remarkable 
as being the only fixed government that has maintained 
itself unchanged from the origin of civilization to the present 
time. Its isolated position, shut in by mountains and deserts 
from invasion, is the chief cause of this long impunity. 

The first directly traceable appearance of the Turanians is 
found in the probable Scythian invasion of Babylonia, as shown 
by the evidence of the language of Chaldean monuments. This 
Scythian empire is supposed to have continued from 2458 to 
2234 B.C.* 

After the last of the Aryan migrations,—supposed to have 
been that of the Alans, a probable Medo-Persian tribe —began 
to surge westward that long series of Mongol and Turkish in- 


* Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. I., p. 434, Berosus and Justin also speak 
this empire. 
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vasions, which so long troubled the growing civilizations of Eu- 
rope, successive inroads of wild nomads that carried desola- 
tion and terror from Russia to France, yet left behind but a 
single trace of their passage, the kingdom of Hungary. 

Of these that which carried most terror throughout Europe 
was the invasion of the Huns. Leaving their steppes near the 
Ural mountains about 350 A.D., they overthrew the Goths, the 
Alans, and the Teutons, conquering rapidly an immense do- 
main. Under the leadership of their terrible chief, Attila, 
their expeditions reached far into Southern Europe. The fear 
of his name held Europe for years in terror. At his death his 
kingdom dissolved, aud the Huns rapidly vanished from his- 
tory*. 

After their fall tribe after tribe of their nomadic kindred fol- 
lowed, to be successively overcome by the steadiness of Aryan 
valor. 

In the middle of the fifth century appeared the Avars, who 
for two centuries desolated Eastern Europe, till finally over- 
thrown by Charlemagne (803 A.D.) On the ruins of the Avar 
empire grew up the great kingdom of the Bulgars. Eventually 
these Bulgarians were absorbed by, and even adopted the 
language of, the Slavonians whom they had conquered. 

We first hear of the Magyars in the ninth century, as a 
fierce nomadic tribe, which entered Hungary in 889, for a 
century overran Europe from Constantinople to France, and 
finally settled down into the fixed inhabitants of Hungary, 
which derives its name from their old title of Ugria or Hungri. 

The first appearance of the Turkish race occurs in the Chi- 
nese annals, where they bear the name of Huing-nnu. These 
founded an empire, about 206 B.C., comprising a large portion 
of Central Asia. One portion of this people, which had been 
conquered by the Chinese, attacked the other, driving them 
westward. The seat of this migrating tribe was occupied by 
Mongols, who, soon afterward, attacked the victorious party of 
Turks and drove them, in their turn, westward.t These were 
the first known impulses to a continuous westward migration 
of the Turks, which occupied centuries in reaching South- 
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western Asia; crossing the Euphrates and occupying Asia 
Minor in the latter part of the eleventh century. 

But for a diversion caused by the fierce attacks of the 
Mongols, they would have destroyed the Eastern empire be- 
fore the end of the next century. Rapidly recovering, how- 
ever, from the effect of these attacks, in 1453 they took 
Constantinople, and established the second permanent Turan- 
ian dominion in Europe. 

The latest barbarian migrations in Asia were those of the 
Mongols, who, in the thirteenth century, combined into one 
nation by the military genius of Genghis Khan, marched 
southward and westward, rapidly conquering one of the 
greatest kingdoms known in history, and acting with a 
cruelty unsurpassed in the annals of mankind. In Asia their 
conquests included China on the east and Persia on the south. 
In Europe they subdued the greater part of Russia, and threat- 
ened the western kingdoms. The efforts of Russia to drive 
out the Tartar from her soil were as persistent and as long- 
continued as those of Spain against the Saracen. 

In the fourteenth century, this desert race of barbarians was 
reunited under a second military genius, Tamerlane, who again 
overran Asia, breaking the great Turkish power, and for a 
space delaying the fall of Constantinople. It speedily fell to 
pieces, as did the first, on the death of its leader. ‘The only 
modern remnant of it was the dynasty of the great Moguls, 
established in India by a descendant of Tamerlane, and only 
finally perishing within the last twenty years. 

Asia, while thus originating no great civilization of her own, 
has the merit of being the birthplace of all the civilized races 
of the rest of the world. Through all the historical and tra- 
ditional ages, and probably through as many pre-historic ages, 
the human race has been growing in numbers on the vast 
plains of the greatest of continents, and successively migrating 
to new localities, supplanting the aboriginal races, and planting 
great civilized nations, where only savage life flourished before. 
All Europe and nearly all America are peopled by her sons; 
all Africa is affected by Asiatic blood; and the islands of the 
Pacific are, to a very considerable extent, peopled by colonists 
from the same prolific soil. 
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Why it is that these energetic races have not advan- 
ced, in any case, to a high type of civilization on their native 
soil, is a question which it remains for the future to answer. 
That they did not so advance originally may have resulted 
from the fact that the migrating races lived a nomadtic life on 
the great deserts of the Continent: the Turanians on the des- 
erts of Northern Asia; the Aryans in Central Asia, a region 
presenting a few fertile oases in the midst of extensive deserts ; 
the Semites in the deserts of Arabia. Those that had reached 
the agricultural stage, as the Chinese, the Indians and others, 
did reach a certain civilized advancement, though far inferior 
to what we now consider a high stage of culture. 

When we consider that all the modern enlightened races be- 
long to the Aryan type, and that the Indian and the Persian 
are the only extensive Aryan kingdoms in Asia, the question is 
limited to a consideration of the causes of the degeneracy of 
these two branches of the race, the probability of a difference 
in original type forming a presumptive cause in the other cases. 

Yet it does not do to impute too much to this latter cause, 
as we may perceive by comparing the different branches of the 
Aryan family. How tribes of one origin, migrating at different 
periods from a common centre, where the mode of life and de- 
gree of culture continued much the same during the whole 
period, and colonizing the same or greatly similar locali- 
ties, came to diverge so greatly in mental and physical char- 
acteristics, is a problem as yet entirely unsolved, and which, 
perhaps, may always remain beyond human powers of solu- 
tion. 

That the Greek, the Roman, the German, the Celt, the 
Russian, the Indian, and the Persian, are sons of one common 
parent, their languages and their mythologies strongly testify. 
Yet they differ in the most material features. Whence did the 
Greek get his remarkable artistic instinct, the Roman his mili- 
tary energy and governmental skill, the Teuton his democratic 
ideas and his mechanical genius, the Celt his impulsive dis- 
position and his lively, ready wit, and the Slavon his close 
attachment to the soil? These are a few of the many mark- 
ed mental distinctions between the various Aryan races, and 
they are associated with as marked physical peculiarities. 
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Whatever has produced the change, whether difference in 
climate, soil, or mode of life, or some less tangible causes, it is 
not the least remarkable feature connected with it to find 
such marked changes occurring in periods so comparatively 
small as we suppose the separate life of the Aryan tribes to 
have occupied. 


Ant. II.—1. The Works of Jonn C. Catnovn, in 6 vols. Edit- 
ed by Ricuarp K. Cratie. New York. 1854. 


2. Speeches of Jonun C. Catnoun, and Sketch of his Life. 
New York. 1843. 


3. The Carolina Tribute to CALHOUN. Edited by J. P. THomas. 
Columbia, 8. C. 1857. 


This eminent statesman holds the first position in our poli- 
tics, because his name is more identified with State Rights, 
and their extreme remedies than that of any other American, 
not excepting Mr. Jefferson, who drew up the Kentucky Resolu- 
tions in 1798. Yet the political agitation, which culminated in 
the secession of eleven states from the Union, together with the 
events of 1833, will ever keep the name of Calhoun a historical 
one in ourcountry. Aside from his construction of the Consti- 
tution, Mr. Calhoun occupied the first rank in our politics during 
a considerable portion of his career, running from 1811, when he 
entered Congress, up to his decease in 1850, while he was in the 
Senate. Clay entered Congress about the same year, and died 
in 1852, a senator, in his seventy-sixth year. Webster 
was born the same year with Calhoun, entered Congress 
in 1813, and died in 1852, while Secretary of State. Each of 
these statesmen, with slight intervals, was in public life during 
all this period, either in congress or the cabinet, Calhoun 
was Vice-President, and Clay was one of the American envoys 
that made the treaty at Ghent in 1814. By their eminent talent, 
and great influence in politics, they were called the American 
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triumvirate; and unlike Cesar, Cassius and Pompey, they were 
not military heroes; and finally joined in one solid effort to 
check the march of our imperial Czesar, Andrew Jackson. They 
were all secretaries of state, and Calhoun was secretary of war 
from 1817 up to his election as vice president, which office 
he resigned in 1832, to become a senator in that body over which 
he had so long presided. They were all candidates for, but 
never elected to, the presidency. 

So it may be justly said that Calhoun has left his principles 
traced by a deep record upon American politics which 
are not obliterated by recent events. It is now just twenty- 
two years since his demise, and we have had ample time for 
reflection, and hope we may be able to give a clear and in- 
structive resumé of his character and political doctrmes. We 
think this generation does not quite understand Mr. Calhoun, 
but has much neglected to take a calm survey of his life and 
works. 

Mr. Calhoun, after he had reached his nineteenth year en- 
tered upon preparatory studies, and in four years graduated at 
Yale. He left there with the highest reputation for talent, and 
had made a good foundation asa scholar. He entered the Litch- 
field Law School, and after some three years’ study there, and in 
his native State, he was admited as a lawyer, and entered immed- 
iately upon practice,and soon acquired distinction. However, 
he was soon drawn into the legislature, where he remained at 
the time he became a candidate for congress, in consequence 
of his decided course in denouncing British impressment of 
American seamen. Thus he had in ten years from the time he 
entered upon his preparatory course for college, already risen to 
the position of member of congress, where he was at once placed 
second on the committee on foreign relations. Here he distin- 


guished himself, and was made chairman at the next session, 
and drew up the report declaring war against Great Britain. 
He thus, at the age of thirty, became the leader of the house 
upon our foreign relations, and he most ably sustained the 
country and administration during the war. Indeed, the war was 
so fully sustained by Cheves, Lowndes and Calhoun, who had 
been all elected to the twelfth congress in view of the critical 
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condition of the country, that it was called the South Carolina 
war, and all the leading committees were given to these rising 
young men. 

Mr. Calhoun soon rose to the first position among that gal- 
laxy of great men in the twelfth congress, and immediately 
achieved fame in an encounter with John Randolph, who op- 
posed the war, with all his scathing eloquence and vitupe- 
ration. Mr. Calhoun showed himself the master mind in 
all the qualities of true statesmanship, and his speeches 
upon the war were only second in importance to Mr. 
Clay’s, who was his senior in years. Hardly had Calhoun 
entered upon his congressional career, before it was seen 
that he would exercise his own judgment when it became 
necessary, to sustain his views of the true interests of the 
country ; and he had let it be understood that he could not 
sustain Mr. Jefferson’s embargo and non-intercourse policy. It 
was encouraging to find such independence in a young man 
just entering upon his thirtieth year. He also advocated and 
sustained the project of a strong naval arm in opposition to 
the administration, and events soon proved his sagacity in every 
measure thus connected with the war. By this fortunate turn 
of events, Calhoun soon became a celebrity, and was a firm 
prop in the administration of Mr. Madison ; and no state acted 
more patriotically than South Carolina at this period. Wash- 
ington was burnt, but the final discomfiture of the British army 
followed at New Orleans just as the news of the Treaty of Peace 
reached the country in January, 1815. 

During this period of war, the country suffered great distress 
for want of American manufacturies ; foreign importations being 
quite cut off. Besides, there was very soon a suspension of 
specie payments, and a necessary depreciation of the currency 
throughout the land, which gradually brought inflation of 
values. These circumstances made it necessary at the end of 
the war to protect infant manufacturies that had been created 
by the events of the war, and it became almost imperative that 
there should be a re-charter of the United States Bank by the 
general government, in order to control the currency of the 
country, as there was complete prostration of the State Banks. 
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The United States Bank became necessary to aid the government 
to sustain the national credit and to meet the liabilities of the na- 
tional debt, and so the administration of Mr. Madison favored 
the establishment of the Bank of the United States as well as a 
protective tariff. The Federalists being quite unanimous against 
the war, we find them also opposing the Bank and the pro- 
posed tariff. Mr. Calhoun was the advocate of these measures 
as well as the Republican party of 1815. So by the mere circum- 
stance of Federalists being in opposition, the parties of Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, in the course of twenty years, had ex- 
changed their principles and their position as to these great 
measures. However, we see quite as great a change occurring 
as to party measures in 1828, and the succeeding years after 
the extinction of the Federals and the disruption of the re- 
publicans. In 1828, the democrats carried through that tariff 
which brought into the treasury $32,000,000 out of $64,000,000 
of importation. But Mr. Calhoun had now changed his views 
in regard to internal improvements and the tariff policy. 
Perhaps there was no statesman in 1816 who sustained a more 
comprehensive and sound national policy as to these measures. 
He seemed inspired with broad national views quite as en- 
larged as those of Mr. Clay, and he was the advocate of as 
clear a protective policy. In after years he excused his sup- 
port of the tariff of 1816, because it seemed necessary to 
sustain our manufacturers from threatened destruction ; 
and he also claimed that it was in the main a revenue tariff. 
On the question of the bank he exhibited his usual sagacity 
in opposing the one of 1815, because it was badly framed 
and wholly inadequate to support our credit, or restore a sound 
currency in consequence of its proposed issue of irredeemable 
paper ; and for these reasons he defeated an administration 
measure, and in 1816 he brought the republican party to his 
own views, and the bank was then established to run twenty 
years. Mr. Calhoun at this time made clear his opinions in 
favor of internal improvements to be carried on by the gen- 
eral government, but after he left the House in 1817, and 
before his return to the senate he had for this long space re- 
flected and observed much of the workings of the government, 
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and he finally changed all his opinions upon these great ques- 
tions. In 1828, he gradually proclaims this change, until he 
reaches the position that the government wants constitutional 
power to sustain these measures. He would finally divorce the 
government from the bank ; and yet we must allow that Cal- 
houn, considering his views, was very statesmanlike in his 
course, for he even thought the interests of the country required 
the re-charter of the bank in 1834 as a means of saving the 
nation from financial ruin, which he alleged had come from the 
tariff of 1828 and Jackson's pet banks. After the bank char- 
ter had expired, and the country had sunk under accumulated 
disasters, he then held that it was wise to “divorcee bank and 
the government.” It is certain that Calhoun changed his views 
upon a tariff before the estrangement between himself and Gen- 
eral Jackson, first owing to Crawford and other Democrats, 
leaving General Jackson to believe that Calhoun had been his 
enemy while secretary of war im the cabinet of Mr. Monroe, 
touching his conduct in Florida; and before the cabinet quar- 
relled about Mrs. Eaton, and his favoring Mr. Van Buren for 
the succession. These incidents of personal estrangement were 
seized upon by those who wished to destroy Calhoun’s pop- 
ularity, and thus party bickering and aspersion made a final 
separation between the president and vice-president ,twice 
elected by the democrats. Mr. Calhoun became the great 
leader of nullification in 1833, and for a long time co-operated 
with Clay and Webster in opposing the Jackson administra- 
tion. 

Finally these great men separated on the bank question, and 
Calhoun supported the Van Buren independent treasury, and 
hence-forward acted with the democratic party except he be- 
came secretary of state and brought in Texas in 1845, while 
he was in the Tyler cabinet. But Mr. Tyler having broken 
with the whigs, had for the time fallen into the hands of the 
democrats, and so it was no departure for Calhoun to take a 
place in Tyler’s Cabinet. He thus precipitated the reannexation 
of Texas to this country, and this event must of itself ever 
connect his name with our nation, for he was the prime 
mover in bringing in Texas, and we may say that the subse- 
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quent acquisition of Mexican soil grew out of this measure, 
although Mr. Calhoun opposed the Mexican war, and further 
acquisition of territory as an indemnity for the war. 

Thus Calhoun extended the limits of the Republic quite 
as much as Jefferson; and the annexation of Louisiana and 
Texas are the two great events of our history under the 
present constitution, and have given to us all that magnifi- 
cent domain that is bounded by the Mississippi river and the 
Pacific Ocean, through which extends the great Pacific Rail- 
way. This territory became the primal cause of all our internal 
contention which culminated in war and universal emancipa- 
tion. Out of this acquisition came the gold discovery and our 
rapid national developments since 1849. Out of this land of 
gold, we have more than doubled the then existing capital of 
the United States, and these mines of gold, silver and lead, are 
inexhaustible. Such are some of the grand results growing out 
of the annexation of Texas and its legitimate consequencees ; 
and Mr. Calhoun is to be credited with these more than any 
statesman of his time. So while we read his deeds of renown, 
we must place upon his brow the acquisition of Texas as the 
crown jewel of his statesmanship ; and if a man may be called 
great by the magnitude of his acts, then we must allow that 
Calhgnn is not exceeded by any statesman in our history for the 
exter of results traceable to himself. But it may be said all 
these acquisitions would have come without Jefferson or Cal- 
houn to hasten them, and it may be so; still, that mode of rea- 
soning would cut off the honors of all men. 

Calhoun sought this territory to balance the free states of 
the North, and thus he designed to preserve the equilibrium of 
the sections, for he saw that the South had to fear the encroach- 
ment of the North upon the institutions of the South. By pre- 
serving an equality of the free and slave states in the senate, 
he expected to check and delay this encroachment. He dis- 
covered that the admission of California as a free state would 
destroy this equilibrium, and hence he insisted that nothing 
short of a constitutional amendment could save the South or 
prevent a dissolution of the Union, growing out of the slave 
agitation. In 1850, he proclaimed this in his last great speech 
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in the senate, which was read by Mr. Mason of Virginia; and 
here he earnestly sought that such compromise and constitu- 
tional security be given as would reassure the South, and thus 
re-establish and preserve the Union ; and he always professed 
to cherish the Union to the last, but it was a federative Union 
of the states such as he contended the constitution made it. 
In this view, Calhoun sought the preservation of the Union; 
and only claimed that the states might interpose to preserve it 
and its just balance when all reparation was refused by the 
general government, then he contended that the compact was 
broken, and the states could secede from. It is useless to 
speculate on the causes that led Mr. Calhoun to these ex- 
treme doctrines after 1828 ; it suffices that he supported them 
with all his great power, and identified his fame with the nulli- 
fication of South Carolina in 1832 and wrote most of the state 
papers issued in her defense. We shall not call in question the 
honesty of Calhoun, at this crisis, for the reason that we know 
of no public man in his time who has left a better record for 
personal integrity and courage than he. Besides, Calhoun con- 
tended most ably against all opposition in the Senate, for this 
doctrine of the reserved rights of the states, and intimidated the 
whole Jackson administration, and in their trepidation a Cabi- 
net minister sought Mr. Webster to come forth like gnother 
Achilles to grapple with this Hector of the South, who at one 
blow had created a panic in all the administration forces. 
What a change had come over the administration in three 
short years, when Hayne was the pet of Jackson, and his like- 
ness and his speech against Mr. Webster, printed on silk, hung 
up in the study of the president ; and now the president’s car- 
riage took Mr. Webster to the senate on the morning that he 
was to answer Calhoun. When Mr. Calhoun had a cause of 
such strength to stand upon, we do not feel inclined to eall in 
question his integrity; but proceed to give a general view 
of the nature of this controversy. When it became known 
that Calhoun had resigned his office of vice president, and 
had been chosen a senator for the purpose of sustaining 
South Carolina, in her controversy with the general govern- 
ment, the excitement in the country became intense, and 
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it was given out that the president would proceed to ex- 
treme measures against Calhoun when he should arrive at 
Washington. And when he came forward in the senate and 
took the usual oath to support the constitution of the United 
States, the scene became really dramatic, for the administration 
and its supporters looked upon him as a conspirator who stood 
hardly within the pale of the law. But when they had brought 
forward the Force Bill, and the administration had put forth all 
their strength in its defense, they saw their brave senator stand 
up in defense of South Carolina, and he denounced this measure 
in one of the greatest efforts of his remarkable career ; and the 
resolutions which he brought forward as a definition of our 
government presented the true issue between that state and the 
general government ; for if these resolutions were a just inter- 
pretation of the constitution, then South Carolina was justified. 
Until now Mr. Webster had not spoken, but immediately rose 
after Mr. Calhoun, not to speak upon the Force Bill, but to 
answer the three resolutions. When he finished that great- 
est constitutional argument of his life, Mr. Calhoun imme- 
diately replied in a speech of great force, and it is difficult 
at this day to say, which speech is the most magnificent display of 
dialectics and pure intellect, suffice it to say that Mr. Webster did 
not make any rejoinder as he did on a former occasion in his 
great encounter with Hayne ; whether he felt satisfied with him- 
self in this single effort, we know not, though he was very se- 
verely criticised by Calhoun in the admissions that he had made 
in his former speech in answer to Hayne, as to the question 
whether the federal government was a compact. But Calhoun 
did not seek to hold Webster to what he thought was a clear 
admission of his own view, but proceeded like a true and strong 
logican to expose the true nature of the government as he view- 
ed it. Mr. Stephens has claimed in his work upon the civil war 


between the states, that Webster never attempted to answer 
Calhoun, he also urges that Webster after this virtually 
gave up his own construction of the nature of the con- 
stitution. We may here say that Webster did in various 
speeches, even in that great speech upon the Protest in 1834, 
and in many letters, reafirm his opinions up to the very last, 
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and itis reprehensible in Mr. Stephens to have overlooked this. 
At the close of Webster’s great statesmanlike effort of the 7th 
of March, 1850, and in his address upon the extension of the 
Capitol in 1851, these opinions are reaffirmed; but whether 
Webster felt that he could not reply to Calhoun in 1833, is 
altogether a question about which we cannot make any explan- 
ation, save that Mr. Webster had spoken fully, and was content 
to leave the question to the country. It may be said as a histo- 
rical fact, that Calhoun did not, in the estimation of the senate 
of that generation, gain any advantage over his adversary in 
that debate: but it was allowed on all sides, that he sus- 
tained the controversy with unequalled power. Having thus 
presented the great orators of that occasion, we will now present 
the controversy between them, as to the nature of the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Calhoun maintained that the constitution is a compact 
to which the states acceeded as states and from which they 
could secede. He maintained that the states can judge of their 
reserved powers as well as the federal government can judge of 
the granted powers. Thus he drew the sequence that when the 
federal government invaded the reserved powers, the states had 
a right to interpose and defend themselves as states. 

He maintained that each state for itself ratified and adopted 
the constitution, and the states as such became thereby parties 
to a compact with each other in their sovereign capacity, and 
within the purview of that compact the laws of the United States 
were binding upon the states, but when not warranted by the 
compact or the constitution then they were null and void. 

He never claimed that a state could set aside or nullify 
constitutional laws; but he maintained that the constitution had 
left the states the power to judge when these laws were consti- 
tutional as well as the general government, and when the con- 
stitution was broken or violated they could repel such violation 
by means of their reserved powers. He denied the right of the 
general government to impose upon them, as states, its own in- 
terpretation of the constitution; for that power vested wholly 
in either, would destroy the other. 

He maintained that this is a federal and not a national gov- 
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ernment wherein the allegiance is due and owing by citizens to 
the states. Hence they were bound by the action of the states. 
He showed this to be a federal government, in the manner of 
its adoption and existence, for all political action is carried on 
by and within the states and not by the action of the people as 
a nation in which a majority of the people rule. 

Mr. Webster maintained that this is a government proper 
where the people of the United States ordained and estab- 
lished the Constitution of the United States ; that it is a gen- 
eral government and that it is supreme to the extent of its 
powers over the states; that it is operative upon the people 
themselves, and therefore binding upon them; that it has ex- 
pressly given it the sole and exclusive power to interpret the 
constitution and has the power to enforce its own laws. This 
power to interpret he asserted to be in the supreme court, and 
in congress when not of a judicial character. 

He denied that the constitution is a compact between 
states to which they acceded, and from which they could as a 
corollary secede. He maintained there was a compact between 
the people of the United States on which the constitution did 
rest, and that was the sole compact of the government; and 
Calhoun claimed that this admitted compact of the people was 
none other than the ratification of the constitutions by the 
states. 

There was no dispute between them as to the states being 
sovereign political bodies, and supreme within their reserved 
powers. Neither contended that the general government had 
the complete internal powers of a nation, but one claimed it 
was a compact between states, while the other received it as a 
government proper, operating upon the people within its dele- 
gated powers. Mr. Webster had not arrived at that sublimated 
conclusion that the states were not sovereign in the full con. 
templation of political law; but he lived before a celebrated 
senator of the West had illuminated this subject by his peri- 
patetic lectures recently delivered to the benighted people of 
the East, and so his mind remained under the conviction that 


these states were sovereign except so far as their sovereignity 
was impaired by the granted powers. Here we may say that 
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Calhoun claimed the states to be exclusively sovereign as 
sovereignity was indivisible. Mr. Webster claimed that, pro- 
perly speaking, the people were sovereign, and that they had 
given to each form certain supreme sovereign powers. From 
this general statement it is quite obvious that we must ex- 
amine into the history of the Constitution to get light upon this 
subject, and examine the constitution itself to ascertain the 
nature of this government and settle the truth of this great 
controversy. Mr. Calhoun was quite right in claiming that the 
states acted in their political capacity in the convention that 
framed the Constitution, for each state had but one vote upon 
all the questions that arose therein. The confederation was 
then existing, and this convention was assembled and the 
deputies appeared therein as negotiators of independent states 
to revise the articles of federation ; and many deputies thought 
their instructions received by the state legislators limited their 
action simply to revision, while others thought they were 
convened to form a national government such as the necessi- 
ties of the country demanded. Certain it is that the conven- 
tion thus assembled was convened by the eleven states there 
represented, voted as states, and finally declared that the 
ratification of the conventions of nine states should be suffi- 
cient for the establishment of this constitution between the 
states so ratifying the same. The convention closed their labors 
by further declaring that this work was done by the unanimous 
consent of the states present and then Washington signed as 
president and deputy from Virginia, and all the other deputies 
added their names thereto as deputies of their respective 
states excepting Messrs. Randolph, Mason and Gerry, who 
withheld their names. Thus we see that the whole work was 
done by the authority of the eleven states, and if ratified by 
the conventions of nine states, it was to be binding between 
the states so ratifying it. Mr. Calhoun thought this article of 
ratification fully proved that the constitution was adopted by 
the states as such, and thus it became necessarily a compact 
between them. Here we may say that a question arose in the 
convention whether all the states should ratify im order to 
establish the constitution, or whether it should be operative 
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over any state which should not adopt it; and hereupon Mr. 
Rufus King moved the clause that it should be established by 
any nine states, and be binding upon the states so ratifying the 
same. Mr. Hamilton thought that it ought not to go into oper- 
ation except with the consent of all the states, as the articles 
of confederation required. It is quite true then that the con- 
stitution was established by the highest sovereignty of the 
states, for the convention provided that it should be done by 
the people themselves in their state conventions. As there 
was at the time no nation, but a federation of states, the people 
could not act as an aggregate body in the ratification, yet from 
the necessity of the case each state must ratify for itself, as 
the constitution required. And here, it may be said, that un- 
der this government all political action is performed by the 
separate states, for the plain reason that the American consti- 
tution is not a plurality constitution. We keep up this fed- 
eral demarkation, in this political action of the people as well 
as in many other of its features. The senate represents the 
equality of the states, though New York approaches four and 
a half millions, while many states have not a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. All elections and officers are made by states 
as well as all constitutional amendments. In the convention 
there were two plans of government presented; the one was 
national and the other federal; and the great states mainly 
favored the former, while the small states adhered to the lat- 
ter, with the exception of the state of New York which stood 
divided ; Hamilton being in favor of a vigorous national gov- 
ernment, and Lewis and Lansing adhering to a mere federa- 
tion. Early in the convention New York became silent, and 
she was for some weeks unrepresented. Finally Hamilton re- 
turned to the convention, but the state had no vote, and we 
have Hamilton alone signing the constitution for New York, 
because the deputies felt that the convention was departing 
from instructions in proposing a national government. These 
two plans so collided that the best men in the convention be- 
came apprehensive that a complete pause would be soon 
reached, and that alarm on the part of the nationalists 
caused concessions as to the equality of the states in the sen- 
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ate and in certain contingencies of the government. The first 
plan of Randolph and Pinckney proposed what they called a 
national government, but in the final struggle and the many 
changes and modifications of the sections of the constitution 
the word National was struck out, and we have instead what is 
denominated in the constitution the general government. But 
in this change there also fell its accompanying provision, pro- 
posed by Mr. Charles Pinckney from South Carolina, that the 
national government should have a negative upon the state 
laws, which should be in contravention to the laws of the 
United States. This was thought to be essential to maintain 
the national powers, and it was adhered to firmly im the con- 
vention by Madison and those who favored the national plan. 
This struggle for equality between states resulted in compro- 
mises, and it is not a little strange that those who were the 
most in favor of a national government in the convention, be- 
came immediately after federals, and denominated the oppon- 
ents to the constitution the anti-federalists. Even Madison, 
Jay and Hamilton gave to their paper, written in advocacy of 
the constitution, the name of “ Federalist ;” and they remain 
almost the sole surviving commentary of that age upon the 
constitution. Why should they not call it by some other 
hame more significant of their own opinions, unless they 
thought that the government in its character would still remain 
federal ; or did they choose a word that would not alarm but 
rather favor the acceptance of the constitution. Let it be as 
it may, they called it the Federalist ; but they defined the gov- 
ernment in that work to be both federal and national in its 
character. Indeed, it may be said, after the most careful ex- 
amination of the several plans submitted to the convention, 
that all were more or less federal, and that Hamilton’s ap- 
proached nearest to a national government. The Virginia and 
South Carolina plans both proposed to form a national govern- 
ment, and yet they differed from the more strictly federal 
plan submitted by Mr. Patterson, in barely giving greater and 
more extensive powers to the general governinent. There was 
& proposition to break over and equalize the states as to terri- 
tory, but nobody proposed to destroy the states themselves 
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however much they may have favored consolidation. Finally 
the letter prepared and sent out by the convention, to accom- 
pany and explain the constitution framed at Philadelphia in 
1787, throws no light upon this subject, for these words, Federal, 
“ National,” “General Government,” and “ Consolidation of our 
Union,” oecur therein ; and it speaks of the “Constitution” as a 
concession and compromise itself. 

That it was intended that the states should determine the 
extent of the reserved powers, under the constitution, and thus 
arrest the operations of the general government, and bring uni- 
versal anarchy into the system, in its ordinary operation, is 
quite preposterous ; and thus we believe the general govern- 
ment is necessitated to determine all conflicts between the two 
governments, whether it be possessed with constitutional power 
or not. It is a state necessity, and thus has full foree as a 
necessity, because forty states could not produce harmony in 
the operation of the system. So under this necessity for con- 
struction, the general government centralizes its power and 
gradually absorbs the rights reserved to the states by the sys- 
tem ; yet this centralized construction must have a decisive ef- 
fect upon the states by the expansion of the implied powers. 

Whenever the reserved powers are encroached upon to any 
alarming extent, the danger begets resistance by the states, and 
the equilibrium is preserved by a strong tendency to disrup- 
tion. The right of revolution is unquestioned, and so public 
opinion must preserve the American system until it is again 
submitted to the final arbitrament of the sword. This is the history 
of the nullification and secession conflicts and in these conflicts 
the constitution re-appears solidified by fire, and necessarily 
expanded, but never absorbing the states. Mr. Calhoun 
believed that his theories of state rights were necessary to pre- 
serve the union and the just balance of the system, but the late 


secesssion has almost subverted eleven states and given ashock 
to the system that has much disturbed the constitution itself. 
South Carolina did interpose and arrest the federal laws in 
1833, and thus forced a retrogression upon the tariff; but se- 
cession brought civil war and terrible devastation upon the 
country, and this final shock to the whole system of state gov- 
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ernment, and so we see no advantages attendant upon the state 
right theories, advocated by Calhoun, and their corollary, the 
reconstruction measures of 1865. Indeed it has taken about 
seven years to reconstruct these states, and military law still 
overrides certain portions of them and when solid and 
stable governments will be reached, none ean tell. We think 
this reconstruction a logical conclusion of — secession, 
and we know not which is more reprehensible, secession by 
state or reconstruction by congress. Now while we allow that 
the general government will exercise this power of construction, 
whether delegated or not, yet we do not support any of these 
theories put forth and sustamed at the present day. There 
will be a just compensation for all this. 

Mr. Calhoun contended that the powers delegated to the 
general government were trust powers, and could be withdrawn 
whenever the trust was violated by the general government. 
With all deference to this opinion, wherein is the general gov- 
ernment dissimilar to that of the states—for each derives its 
powers from the same source—the people, although the one 
comes from the people of all the states, while the other comes 
from the people, embraced m and composing onc state. 
The powers given the general government are called the dele- 
gated powers, while different phraseology may be used in the 
state constitutions ; yet wherein is there any difference in fact, 
for the states did not as such adopt and ordain the Constitu- 
tion although it was framed by the states, in a federal con- 
vention of the states. Each form was adopted by the people 
themselves, and as they alone can constitute governments, so 
all the powers they confer on any government, are delegated 
and trust powers; and the people have the unquestionable 
right to recall these trusts and destroy the forms they have 
created, even by resort to force. All free government is a trust 
in the hands of those who rule and govern, for rulers have no 
rights but those delegated and entrusted to them by the majesty 
of the people. So we discover no essential difference between 
the state and federal powers, and each may be recalled by the 
people themselves in case of violation, and they may be done by 
amendment or by violence. Indeed, we cannot discover how 
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Calhoun could say that the general government is the 
mere agent of the states, and must obey the prin- 
cipals. The constitution uses no such language, nor do we 
see how such a construction can be drawn from the constitu- 
tion itself, for the people to use its own language established 
the general government, and thus it would be an agent of the 
people if any agency can exist in our system. But we think 
these commercial ideas hardly applicable to civil government, 
and are quite liable to mislead those who use them. 

So we conclude this subject by reiterating that even granting 
that the Union is a compact, yet it has the power of final in- 
terpretation vested in it by the terms of the compact; and that 
the states delegated this power to and made it to a certain ex- 
tent obligatory upon the people and states because all must 
obey what is declared to be the law by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Now it is undoubtedly true, that where states are united by 
# mere league or compact, the violation of the compact releases 
the parties to it ; but should the compact be declared perpetual, 
or should there be a constituted tribunal between them, with 
power to construe the force and extent of the compact, the 
states would be bound by the law of that tribunal as much as 
the people are by the laws of any state ; and for this 
reason we have maintained, that, even though the Union be a 
mere compact between states, and not between the people 
themselves ; yet the states by the mere force of the constitu- 
tion would be bound by it and by the final decision of the supreme 
court, as the supreme law of the land so declared by the Con- 
stitution, anything in the state constitution to the contrary 
notwithstanding. We have thus briefly presented the nature 
of this great controversy, though we have not chosen to go into 
any very elaborate disquisition upon it. We have not 
even in form analyzed the arguments of Calhoun or Webster, 
but have, as we hope, made an intelligible synopsis of 
this great debate between the two most celebrated debaters 
and orators who have yet appeared in the parliament of the 
new world. 


Not long after this great debate upon nullification, these distin- 
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guished statesmen were brought together in denunciation of the 
removal of the deposits by President Jackson, and so the three 
great orators, Clay, Calhoun and Webster, co-operated in lead- 
ing a powerful opposition in the senate against the Jackson 
administration, and their speeches upon the protest of the 
president to their resolution of censure on him for the removal 
of the deposits, constitute an era of noble debate. Each 
exhibited his marked qualities as adebater upon the protest, 
and perhaps there was never more brilliant speaking upon any 
subject since the foundation of the government than on this 
occasion. Mr. Calhoun’s is one of the best speeches he has 
left us, and it is a clear and a careful analysis of the question, 
whether the secretary had any authority to remove the deposits 
from the United States Bank to the state banks by the order 
of the president, in violation of the laws of congress. He con- 
ceded that the president had the power to remove the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but had no power to disregard the law in 
the removal of the deposits made in the United States Bank. 
If Webster on this occasion surpassed all others in the union 
of fine eloquence and arguments, yet Calhoun made a constitu- 
tional argument as to the exact powers of the departments that 
will be studied by lovers of constitutional jurisprudence in 
every age. In this speech Calhoun claimed that the bank of 
1816, owned its incorporation to himself, and after this he sup- 
ported its re-charter, although on both occasions he intimated 
that banking systems were corrupting in their character and 
that he would like to see the government get along without 
them ; but he maintained that the moral power was under the 
control of the general government, and he preferred a national 
to state banks, because it was under the regulation of con- 
gress where general laws could be made for the good of the 
whole country. He even urged that the federal powers over 
money were exclusive, and hence the general government must 
regulate money. 

Here we may say that he finally supported the sub-treasury 
scheme of Van Buren, and then would divorce the government 
and the banks ; but when it is allowed by him that the moneyed 
power is under the control of the general government, we can~ 
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not see why the general government is not bound to provide a 
sound currency for the people. Power implies obligation 
always and the moneyed power vested in the government exclu- 
sively, demands something more than a mere sub-treasury to 
keep the moneys of the government, because the people need 
an established and sound currrncy to carry on their daily busi- 
ness, and the exchanges necessary between nations. To say 
that government hasthe moneyed powers, is to say that the gov- 
ernment ought to provide accommodations to facilitate exchang- 
es and maintain a sound national currency for the people 
throughout the land. We never have passed through a war 
but the government has been forced to establish banks. It 
was so in 1816 and in 1862. It was this system that Hamilton 
used to re-establish our credit after the revolution; and thus 
we see that all the experiments of state banks have proved 
failures in times when a sound currency is tried by war, and 
thus we again come back to a system of national banks, under 
the control of the general government ; and we suppose by this 
time every statesman must discover the futility of relying upon 
a currency regulated by so many different states; and will im 
the future have the wisdom to give us a sound national cur- 
rency, issued and regulated by the general government alone. 
That is a neccessity of the nation, and for this reason we shall 
not retrograde to a state currency, regulated by many and 
without any order or system of finance. 

There is one more phase in the publie life of Calhoun upon 
which we will descant. If there is any statesman in the past that 
adhered more firmly to honest government than Calhoun, we 
do not know where to find him in any age or country. In his 
whole course he followed most rigidly the just and true course 
of all great statesmanship; and when once his integrity was 
questioned he left the chair of the vice-president and demanded 
a committee of investigation, and no man dared thereafter to 
call his integrity into question. And in all his career as a states- 
man there was a simple and manly course pursued to the end, 
that showed Calhoun to be a Roman worthy of Rome when all 
the virtues of Rome survived. This public virtue was the 
reflex of his elevated and untarnished integrity of character ; 
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for nothing ever fell upon his shoulders that did not touch a 
person as spotless as itself. If we were to select any leading 
statesman of America on any time, we know not who could ex- 
cel him in private worth, in great purity, or in simplicity of 
manner, and the courage to pursue the right under any cireum- 
stances. His character was elevated and noble. 

If we turn from the statesman to the orator, we find him 
standing in the very first rank of debaters and having few 
equals as an orator in the discussions of the senate. His speech- 
es upon the Force Bill, the Protest Nullification and the one 
read by Mason on the 4th day of March, 1850, a few days be- 
fore his death, upon slavery, place their author among the first 
statesinen and debaters of any age. These speeches, for intel- 
lectual strength and comprehension, are comparable to any 
equal number of Webster's, but for great bursts of oratory and 
elevation of style, they fall far below him. Calhoun and Webster 
upon nullification are almost on an even level as arguments, 
but Calhoun has not that simple and grand style that makes 
Webster unique among the greatest debaters of our language, 
although there is much in common in the character of their 
speeeh debate. We find in each, strength, clearness, and close- 
ness of argument, expressed in a style at once simple, perspicu- 
ous and strong. In Calhoun it is always plain and direct, 
With Webster it is equally simple, but more careful in strucs 
ture and more ornate. Or if Calhoun is plain, Webster is _fre- 
quently elegant, and always more attentive to his composition. 
[f Calhoun has great severity of taste, Webster is not less dis- 
tinguished for the combination of clearness and force in his 
general style ; besides he does not, like Calhoun, seem to des- 
pise all ornament. So if Calhoun equals Webster in mere 
debate, he falls short of his great rival in all the grand qualities 
of oratory ; and though their common style is not very unlike, 
for each is very simple and concise in the structure of his sen- 
tences possessing nothing of the full and rounded periods of 
William Pitt and Bolingbroke. Indeed, both are remarkable 
for natural force and compression in their style of speaking. 
Calhoun has shown that his last great speech lost nothing in 
style and conciseness by having been written beforehand ; and 
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this speech alone is the best and most characteristic speech of 
Calhoun for the display of his great statesmanship ; and when 
we read the three great speeches of Calhoun, Clay, and Web- 
ster, made upon the compromises of 1850, we have a complete 
history of the struggle between the sections and the greatest dis- 
play of each for large and comprehensive statesmanship. On 
these speeches in the future, their fame will finally rest as states- 
men, for they never had any occasion that surpassed or equalled 
this ; and they never before spoke upon a subject that required 
such statesmanship as on this one occasion, as to whether this 
slave agitation could be settled without breaking up the Union. 
Thus we believe that some Livy, will, in another age, calmly 
delineate and paint the great scenes of 1850, which closed with 
the death of Calhoun, Clay, and Webster. Perhaps we are too 
much affected by the times to discover who ought 
to take the foremost place as a statesman in this final and 
grand struggle and rivalry, to compose and settle this great 
slave agitation. We leave that to other times and the coming 
man. 

But it is thus seen that Calhoun acted a great part in our 
history and is connected with the great wants of his age, and 
must live in our history as an historical character; and that 
men will hereafter, as now, agree as toallhis personal and social 
virtues, as well as that he was a distinguished statesman, while 
they will differ as to the soundness of his teachings, and wheth- 
er he most injured or advanced the country that he loved and 
wished to elevate among the nations of the earth as that of the 
great and rising Republic of the West. In our survey of his 
career, we have pomted out the marked changes in his opinions 
and statesmanship as exhibited from 1812, to 1816 when con- 
trasted with his public life after 1828. Yet we need not more 
censure Calhoun for his change than other great states- 
men upon the same subjects. The great speech of Webster in 
1824, was always in flat contradiction with himself upon the 
principles of protection ; and he never overthrew that great 
argument for free trade in all he said in after time. Indeed 
we have Sir Robert Peel suffering as great a change upon the 
corn laws. We see Pitt and Fox come forward and complete- 
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ly change all their party relations ; and each in turn leading 
the party, which, in their youth they were taught to dread by 
Chatham and the first Lord Holland. Mr. Calhoun did not keep 
the opinions of his early years ; Webster underwent an almost 
equal change upon the bank andthe tariff. But every statesman 
should follow his convictions, and if he is really a great states- 
man, he will not look back to see where he was, but forward 
to discover by what means he may advance the nation. He is 
a mere politician who shrinks to face inconsistency when duty 
requires him to advance. Calhoun and Webster both desired 
to smooth over this change, but they had the courage to con- 
form to their matured convictions, and what they deemed the 
best interest of their country ; and so we are but reminded 
that truth is difficult to find, and sometimes past finding out 
and when discovered men know her not; and these veerings 
of the greatest men only proclaim the fallibility of genius and of 
our race. 

Mr. Calhoun left a posthumous work upon the Constitution 
and the nature of the Government, for in its general ¢'..racter 
it is a disquisition upon our system, and intended iz uc main 
to sustain his theory of state rights. It is umneccscory to 
say that it is able, and yet it is not so clear and pers>icrous a 
production as his speeches upon the same subject. It is cuite 
metaphysical, abstract, and has some show of philosophical 
dissertation ; and yet it is not very readable, but possesses 
too much elaboration for ordinary minds to appreciate. It 
proves that Calhoun is not an attractive or very profound es- 
sayist, but wields a pen not equal to his style of extempora- 
neous debate. We doubt if there can be found in any great 
orator, of any time, so great a contrast between his spoken 
and written style, as is found in his speeches and this one 
work: for it is in decided contrast with his last, and it 
may be his only, written speech, uttered during his career ; 
and we are sure that no one, in reading that speech, could 
discover it was not extemporaneous. It has all his simplicity 
and strength of style. What a change in this posthumous 
work! Its sentences do not run with ease, and they are quite 
often involved and obscure. It proves that Calhoun was 
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never so great as when he followed nature, and sought no 
rhetorical display ; and it affords another example, since Charles 
James Fox, of a great orator marring his written works by 
not having fully mastered a written style. This work adds to 
Calhoun’s fame, as it displays very fully what he believed to 
be the vices and evil tendencies of our government. This is 
its redeeming virtue; and that he loved honest government 
among men, this and his life equally prove. 

Mr. Calhoun studied politics very deeply, and was thus, by 
the force of his genius, an authority upon every subject that 
he considered. He is without doubt the finest example of 
compression in argument and conciseness of style of any ora- 
tor we have yet produced. Every statesman should study 
his speeches as our best models of parliamentary debate. He 
thus taught by his example that the English language can be 
spoken here with a condensation hardly exceeded even by 
Grattan, and in a style much plainer than his. Aside 
from political studies, Calhoun adorned the social circle 
with his fine conversational ability. He, like Webster, was 
one of the best and most instructive conversationalists of his 
day ; and delighted to converse with rismg young men. It is 
said that no young man ever met Calhoun, and went away, 
without becoming his personal friend. Mr. Calhoun was a 
great reader, when young; but he said to Wirt, when they 
were members of the Monroe Cabinet, that he had learned to 
reflect, and suggested that his friend Wirt read too much. Mr. 
Wirt remarked that this was a necessity with lawyers; and 
had his friend Calhoun followed the law, he would see that. 
But Webster stated that he never had known a more assidu- 
ous man than Calhoun, in the discharge of his appropriate 
duties. He further said, “I have known no man who wasted 
less of life in what is called recreation, or employed less of 
it in any pursuits not connected with the immediate discharge 
of his duty. He seemed to have no recreation but the pleas- 
ure of conversation with his friends.” 

Mr. Calhoun was in person slender and tall, exact and reg- 
ular in features, possessing dark gray eyes that displayed great 


intelligence. His manner was easy, unassuming, frank and 
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cordial. He had no reserve, for he had nothing to conceal. 
He was accessible to all, agreeable, animated and instructive in 
conversation. His mind was well stored with the fruits of 
learning and reflection; and when he first rose to speak he 
appeared diffident, but he soon threw that off, and spoke with 
great rapidity and energy, and was ardent and earnest in his 
delivery. Depth, originality and force characterized all his 
speeches ; but his voice was sharp, and though not disagree- 
able, it was not very flexible or attractive. It was the impres- 
sive and earnest manner, combined with his great powers of 
queries, that gave him the highest place in the senate, and in 
public life. Thus we have in his character, genius, and the 
most elevated moral qualities, which are equally necessary to 
the greatest statesmen. He possessed a lofty ambition, yet 
he never demeaned himself as a time-server; but proclaimed 
his opinions in advance of events, and used no dishonorable 
or corrupting means for political advancement. By this ele- 
vated course, he doubtless lost his chance for the presidency ; 
and we doubt not, however, that had Calhoun been chosen to 
that place before he veered off into nullification, South Caro- 
lina would never have been carried into nullification and sub- 
sequent secession, and Calhoun would have continued one 
of the most able and national statesmen that the South ever 
produced; because his position would have forced him to 
continue the national policy he first marked out for the country 
and himself. 
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Art. IIL.—1. Cours de Philosophie Positive. Par A. Comrs, 
6 vols., 8 vo, Paris, 1830-1842. 

2. Critik der ReinenVernunft ( Critic of Pure Reason.) By Kant, 

3. A New System of Philosophy. By Hersert Spencer, 8vo. 
London, 1862. 

Tue intellectual magnificence of the nineteenth century is, 
in no respect, more apparent than in the vast progress which 
has been made in the acquirement of science. And the ob- 
server of this epoch of the world’s history is perplexed in the 
endeavor to decide whether to admire more the immensity, 
complexity and multiplicity of the facts laid away in the mental 
repositories of our time, or the exhaustive, comprehensive and 
brilliant generalization of facts which has taken place in the 
minds of our philosophers. 

The apprehension of the law of the succession of events, 
the metaphysical arrangement of the phenomena of the uni- 
verse of mind and matter into a harmonious series, the dis- 
covery of the regulative principles and modi apparendi oper- 
andique of physical and psychical forces is, not only one of 
the most satisfactory, but also one of the most difficult and 
lofty exercises of the human mind. Upon the faculty of 
generalization depends the value of experience ; and without 
its exercise government, society and civilization could not 
exist. 

The philosophic element in the human intellect, combined 
with the cogitive element, the ability to apprehend and apply 
law, superadded to the ability to discover facts, constitutes 
what, in modern times, is called science. We have, therefore, 
in our time, no longer a separation of philosophy and experi- 
ence, of logic, and what was formerly called science ; we have 
a union of the two under a single comprehensive term, science. 
Our greatest scientists are also our greatest philosophers and 
the reverse. Not that science is not still divided into two great 
departments corresponding to the old terms, philosophy and 
science, wherein the greater part of the workers do respective- 


ly, the thinking and the discovering; but no philosopher at- 
tempts now to write upon a subject thoroughly and conscien- 
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tiously without first having mastered all the main scientific 
facts bearing upon the discussion in which he engages. Nor 
does any scientist attempt to compose a treatise on any topic 
without having thoroughly generalized the facts, considered 
the relations and reduced the phenomena he describes to law. 
Various solutions of the problem of the universe have been 
offered from the earliest history of the race to the present. 
But the vagueness and paucity of the material facts which the 
early philosophers possessed, led them to rely almost entirely 
upon metaphysical data for the explanation of physical phen- 
omena ; the deductive method was universally adopted, and 
the result was the promulgation of a system of univer- 
sology as unreliable as it was beautiful, as unreal as it 
was ideal. And even so late as the time of Leibnitz we have 
the extraordinary intellectual spectacle of a philosopher en- 
deavoring to account for the causes on strictly a priori grounds. 
But deduction has gradually declined from its preponderancy 
in the explanation of phenomena, and induction has been in- 
troduced, rising in importance and strength with the increase 
of ascertained knowledge. And henceforward deduction must 
decrease—induction must increase. The superlative and quasi 
superhuman increase of ascertained knowledge has rendered 
possible to modern mind the preparation of a system of uni- 
versology which places the creation in a new light, and man in 
a new relation. A system which does not depend altogether 
upon speculation, dogmatism, or daring hypothesism, but upon 
a long series of established facts, carries with it a momentum 
difficult for the advanced human intellect to resist. The sys 
tem which it is now proposed to discuss, has been denominated, 
with the sanction of its originators and promulgators, the 
Theory of Evolution. Tne indefiniteness and, we might say, 
the infiniteness of the term “ Evolution,” indicates the compre- 
hensive nature of the phenomena which the theory is designed 
to explain. The term itself is about co-extensive with the 
term “development” in the phrase “development hypothesis” 
(the words “ evolution” and “ development” being, in the lan- 
guage, almost interchangeable), more comprehensive than 
“generation,” and more scientific than “ creation.” 
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Evolution is, by far, the most comprehensive system of phil- 
osophy which has yet been announced. It explains the phen- 
omenal arrangement of the antecedent elements of all life, the 
laws of creation and the progress of all forms of life from their 
initial state to their perfected state. The “ development hypo- 
thesis” is used scientifically as designating the origin of life 
and not the propagation and perfection of life. “‘ Spontaneous 
generation” differs from evolution in that it considers the ele- 
ments of life in its incipient state, entirely within its own con- 
trol. Life, according to that theory, is self-generated. But 
evolution, while acknowledging the inherent power and the 
self-hood of life, also brings into account another and recipro- 
sal agency—the environment of life, without which the poten- 
tialities of life could never be brought out. The environment 
in the theory of evolution is one of the two great factors of 
life, and is quite as essential as ths germ of life. The theory 
of “Special Creations” differs from “ Evolution” in giving the 
greater and even the essential potency in the existence of life 
to agencies exterior to the life which is created. In this re- 
spect special creation and spontaneons generation occupy op- 
posite polar extremes, the former making the principal factor 
of life in the environment (which environment the advocates of 
the theory personify and call God); the latter making the 
principal factor in the thing about to live, or living. Evolution 
modies and unites these two theories, while aiming to be 
nearer true to the phenomena, and more universal in its scope 
and application. 

In examining Evolution, the prime pre-requisite is to keep 
constantly in mind the two reciprocial and essential facts, life 
and environment, or life-centre and environment. Every type 
of life, physical and psychical, must be conceived of as having 
a correspondence with the surrounding medium. Beginning at 
the lowest type of vegetable life where the correspondence is 
almost a simple co-existence, thence rising to animal life, where 
the relation of the life-centre to the environment is more com- 
plex and mutually consequential, we come to mind _ itself, 
which is the highest form of simply organic life, and the cor- 

espondences of which, with the surrounding medium, are most 


complex. 
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There is also another type of life which in complexity both 
of organs and of external correspondence, is one degree in ad- 
vance of the individual human mind, it is the result of an 
organization of organisms (a compound organism), and is cal- 
led Society, being the great organ for the expression of that in- 
visible foree which is denominated Humanity. The existence 
of organism, which evolution regards as the residence of life, 
or of vital force, having been accounted for by the hypothesis 
of a great protoplasm, or an immense reservoir of vital force, 
or an infinite mass of matter containing the germ of all life, the 
next step in the progress of the theory is to discover the laws 
of the propagation and perfection of organism. Passing over 
all that vast field of investigation which has its design in the 
discovery of the laws of vegetal and animal life, it is proposed 
now to notice only some of the more prominent principles of 
Evolution in their application of modern mind and its mani- 
festations. 

It is the boast of this magnificent system of universology 
that its laws are as applicable to the higher forms of life as to 
the lower, that its formulae are the epitomes of the secession 
to the phenomena of the universe both psychical and physical, 
that its generalizations are equally reliable in all stages of ad- 
vancement of the psychic and physic force, in all forms, phases 
and features of all organisms. 

One of the chief laws which evolution promalgates, is a prin- 
ciple which has been for ages unconsciously on the lips, in the 
thought, and in the lives of men—“ practice makes perfect.” 
The formula, expressed in biological language, is action pro- 
duces, propagates and perfects life. The development of all 
faculty is dependant ever and essentially on the activity of the 
organism. 

No faculty was ever developed, prohagated or perfected, either 
in the individual or the race, unless the organisms were placed 
in such a position with reference to its environment as to give 
rise to action. The conditions of the evolution of faculty are, 
therefore, essentially favorable position of the organism toward 
the surrounding medium and activity of the organism. 

But activity necessitates change both in the organism and in 
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the stimuli which exist in the environment. There is then pre- 
sented a universe in constant motion, the parts of which are 
mutually giving and receiving the elements of life. Having 
once secured a nucleus for mental life, and certain conditions 
in the environment favorable to the continuance of that life, all 
that is necessary is the unceasing activity of the forces con- 
tained in the incipient mind in conjunction with the forces con- 
tained in the stimulating environment. The evolution of fac- 
ulty follows, for whatever the organism repeatedly actuates it 
becomes the more capable of actuating, and that which was 
once accidental, and merely teutative, becomes habitual and 
characteristic or dominant. 


It is a further law of evolution, that by the lapse of time and 
in consequence of the continuance and increase of activity the 
correspondence between the life-centre and the stimulating 
centre becomes more complex, extensive in time and space, and 
more heterogeneous. Inthe lower forms of life, vegetal and 
diurnal, the correspondence is simple direct and homogeneous, 
the life-centre is in direct contact with the stimulating-centre 
and the two centres are nearly alike. As life advances, the 
two centres are removed further apart, the correspondence be- 
tween them becomes indirect and intelligible dawns; the stimu- 
lating centre becomes also heterogeneous to the life-centre, and 
there is a further growth of intelligence. The two centres are 
finally removed to a great amount in time, space and quality, 
and there arises a very high grade of intelligence. If any one 
part of an integrated organism is held to any single element in 
the environment, any great amount of time that part assumes a 
definite form specially adapted to that element, and by re- 
peated effort of the organism in different directions there arises 
an increase of generality and complexity in the correspondence, 
implying an increase in the generality and complexity of the 
stimuli of which the organism may take cognizance. 


{volution in this manner accounts for the development of 
faculty, of nerve-centres, of the organs of sense, of the muscular 
and locomotive powers of the body. Evolution asserts that 
when the internal relations of any organism become habituated 
in their adjustment to any given set of external relations, this 
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faculty of adjustment in this particular, becomes fixed. The 
human mind, applied for a long time to the stimulus of any por- 
tion of the environment, is permanently possessed of a tendency 
toward the exercise of those powers which are thus brought 
into action. A capacity of a definite kind is formed and ren- 
dered a constituent part of the mind liable to be brought into 
action either on presentation of the same environing causes to 
the senses, or by an imaginary presentation of these causes in 
the mind itself. 

The question now arises, what ought these two great laws of 
evolution, activity and consequent increase of faculty, to pro- 
duce in modern mind and its manifestations. 

If the phenomena of mind have appeared successively and 
simultaneously through the ages, in accordance with these laws, 
what ought to be expected of the human mind in the present 
period? If evolution is true, a comparison of the humanity of 
any given period with that of an antecedent period will reveal 
no inconsistent fact. If evolution is true, an application of the 
laws thereof to any anterior period of human progress, will show 
what it ought to be, according to the law, in a subsequent 
period, and a comparison of the logical humanity with the real 
humanity will reveal no incongruities. If modern mind is 
greater, more powerful, complex, comprehensive, delicate and 
special in its characteristics, we ought not to have any quarrel 
with the theory in this regard, or if, im any respect, modern 
mind is inferior, and there are causes which the theory em- 
braces for the deterioration, then we ought not to decry it. 

The first observation, is that the activity of the human mind 
is greater at the present period than ever before. The in- 
crease in the mental activity of the race, irrespective of the 
quality of that activity, is one of the most remarkable features 
of modern times, and a fact which is perceived and conceded 
by modern mind itself. But it is a law of the theory that the 
more prolonged the activity of the mind, the greater is the 
power of activity in that mind which survives the effort; and 
the longer any relation between the mind and its environment 
subsists, the greater will be the changes in both. An active 
humanity in the midst of a constantly changing environment, 
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which is gradually being brought under the powers of human 
perception and manipulation, is therefore in accordance with the 
deduction of evolution. The mind is no longer affected with a 
sense of having nothing to do; but an overwhelming sense of 
the infinity of the objects which claim its attention stimulates 
it to an endeavor to accomplish the cognizance and control of 
the universe. Having succeeded in ages past in perceiving the 
magnificence and complexity of the ever-increasing knowable, 
it has acquired power to act upon, and capacity to be acted 
upon by, forces which underlie infinity and sway the universe. 
As a result of this activity the psychical phenomena of the 
world exhibit an almost bewildering spectacle to the individual 
mind. Thoughts, feelings, imaginings, willings, perceivings, 
float the billowy surface of the common consciousness in num- 
ber and velocity, suggestive of the idea that mental life is all in 
all in the universe. But when the observer turns to the com- 
mercial, mechanical and artistic phenomena which are being 
wrought out in correspondence with these numberless move- 
ments of the mind, by human hands and by human contrivances, 
he is still more amazed at the activity of humanity. But such 
activity is only possible after ages of continuous strength by 
human life for sustenance, and for mastery over the environ- 
ment. Little by little, the stimulating forces of that psychical 
life, which now rules the world, brought it into action, little 
by little, on the other hand, that mental life-centre acquired the 
power to appropriate the stimulating elements ; little by little 
there arose between the life-centre and its external stimulate a 
mutual correspondence of great intensity and complexity, and 
psychical life arose to the dignity of mind—such mind as is 
manifested in the world at this moment—such mind as is en- 
throned upon the brow of man. 
An observation of the present period as compared with pre- 
vious periods of humanity reveals also an increase of faculty. 
sy faculty, is understood the power of repeating definite activi- 
ties. An organism of incipient nature is dependent almost en- 
tirely upon external forces for the determinaticn of its activie, 
ties. It is easy to conceive of a life-centre full of a tendency to 


act in all directions, to diffuse its activity, to radiate its power, 
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to act in innumerable ways; but a certain outward element 
coming against the life-centre at any point, consecrates and de- 
termines the tendency to act in the direction of the stimulus. 
An activity once put forth in any direction, acquires a tendency 
to act in that direction; but it does not acquire the actual 
power to put itself in motion without many times being called 
upon by the identical outward stimulus to renew itself in pre- 
cisely the same manner. Gradually the tendency becomes a 
power, the power becomes a faculty which is largely indepen- 
dent of the proximity and direct influence of the special stimu- 
lus which brought it forth vb inifo. The early human mind, 
according to this law, must have been deficient in faculty, it 
must have been tentative, always seeking something to act 
upon, but not putting forth its energies until it actually found 
the object which was specially adapted to call it forth, or else 
it must have been « ccupied largely in the evolution of itself—in 
imagining the external unknown, and in creating ideal objects. 
An examination of the written history of the race (which is ex- 
ceedingly limited, not tending over several thousand years), 
shows that even at the period when our account of the 
human race begins, the characteristics of the race were 
so mewhat of the nature just described. The ancients 
were a people full of the tendency to act, but their pro- 
ductions show them to have been deficient in the power 
to determine systematic and complex activities internal and 
external. They exhibited great powers of imagination in its 
crude form; they supplemented their limited knowledge, of the 
external world, by creations of their own fancy, Their activi- 
ties were confined almost exclusively to the satisfaction of the 
simpler wants of life; and the best minds of the early times 
were apparently only reservoirs of some great mental afflatus 
without intelligible point or sy stematice outlet or control. 

It is, in the view of the evolutionist, the province of hiuman- 
ity to gather to itself, from the invisible realms be yond its own 
physical nature, great complex and efficient forces to be appro- 
priated, controlled and assimilated by the self-hood, and 
rendered auxiliary in the accomplishment of the settled designs 
of the self-hood. In this way there arises a strong conscious 
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personality capable of self-sustenance and rational efficiency. 
It is the acknowledged pre-eminence of the present period that 
the human mind is possessed of a larger degree of this con- 
trollable mental force which is termed faculty than any former 
period. Its capability of reproducing its mental states, its 
mechanical inventions, its scientific experiments, and its chemi- 
cal modifications, denotes not only manual and bodily faculty of 
a high degree, but also mental faculty of an equally high 
degree. 

The capability of the modern mind of perpetuating, by mem- 
orizing whole systems of science and philosophy is so great, 
that were all the books in the world destroyed, the faculty to 
perpetuate and reproduce would prevent the destruction of 
any invention or system of importance. Humanity has wrested 
from the realm of the uncertain, the accidental and the spasmodic 
an immense amount of psychical force which is now its own, 
which, in fact, forms and constitutes it, and which it is more 
and more capable of using for its own advancements and im- 
provement. 

The presence of faculty in the human mind, is more than 
equivalent to the popular conception of the prevalence and 
permanence of reason. It is said that this is the “ age of rea- 
son,” but a better designation would be, the “age of faculty.” 
As faculty increases, weakness decreases ; as the soul attracts, 
to itself greater quantities of the invisible force which underlies 
the phenomena of the universe, it becomes less dependent on 
any single stimulus. As the eyo increases, the non-eyo dimin- 
ishes. 

In the incipient stages of the human mind the eyo was a mere 
psychical poimt, and the only ideas it could possibly possess of 
the non-eqo were desirable from its limited experience. If 
mental action was performed at such period to any amount it 
must have been tinged with an irrational faith. Faith per se 
must always be a variable factor of human thought. What 
the mind does not appropriate and assimilate, must be believed ; 
and while the forces of the universe remain in amount the same, 
the mind is always growing and appropriating these forces, 


thus leaving a constantly diminishing remainder. This re- 
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mainder is the ever-varying amount of the unknown which 
must be believed by the soul. When therefore it is said that 
this is the age of reason, it is only approximately true, and 
when it is said this is the age of faculty, it must be understood 
that we are entering upon such an age, and that faith per se is 
declining. But the rational faith of modern mind is very differ- 
ent from the irrational faith of the ancient mind; for a capac- 
ity to believe correctly is quite as essential as the capability to 
perceive or reason correctly. If evolution is true and there is 
a development of faculty in modern mind far surpassing that in 
the ancient mind, it follows that the former should possess 
within itself the elements of more correct inferences as to its 
own moral and physical conduct. As the organism advances, 
it becomes more and more capable of its own direction in select- 
ing from the environment that which will contribute to its sus- 
tenance and improvement. It ceases to rely exclusively upon 
the immediate and proximate evironment for its stimuli—it goes 
out into the infinite region of force, and selects that which will 
be of advantage to it governed by the law of its advancement 
through countless years. The individual finds, that as he ad- 
vances in the perfection of his character, he relies less and 
less upon external and positive law, and more and more upon 
the law of personal inspiration. When the human race was in 
its infancy, it relied for its moral guide upon positive precept 
from a power in the environment which it recognized as God. 
Thus arose the consideration and reverence which was ren- 
dered to the Talmud, the Vedas, the Koran, and the Scrip- 
tures. But it is evident that if faculty increases according to 
the law of evolution, if the human soul gradually acquires and 
assimilates the invisible divine force which underlies nature, 
these works must lose their direct and positive influence, and 
succumb to the immediate personal and conscious inspiration 
toward the right which resides more and more in the mind 
tself. A weak tentative uncultivated humanity must be guided 
from without; a strong, intelligent, cultivated humanity, can 
rely safely and largely on itself for guidance in the ways of recti- 
tude and truth. 

By the law of evolution it would be expected that there 
would be less of evil and immoral tendency in the human souk 
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than in ancient times. Evil will, of course, always exist so 
long as humanity remains progressive and unperfected. The 
immorality of the present age is great enough—it abounds 
among the lower and imperfect specimens of modern human- 
ity—but it is demonstrable that there is less immorality and 
more morality On the earth at this time than ever before. By 
the law of evolution it would apy ear that humanity should be 
able to hedge itself about with such protections against disease 
and vice so as to perpetuate its life on the earth indefinitely. 
It is true that wonderful advancement has been made in the 
inventions, appliances, comforts and conveniences of life, in 
the protections against material violence and the elements, in 
the prevention and cure of diseases, but at the same time the 
lives ef the individuals of the race have continued to shorten. 
This is urged as an argument against that deduction of evolu- 
tion, which affirms that the increase in the speciality, general- 
ity, and complexity of the organism is followed by an increase 
of its capability, opportunity and probability of self-sustenance 
and perpetuation. But the evolutionist would answer that his 
theory does not undertake to secure an environment absolute- 
ly safe for any life, but that life is a struggle in which he who 
is fittest to survive will live and perpetuate his life through his 
descendants so long as the environment will permit. Evolu- 
tion does not guarantee that the environment in modern times 
shall be any more favorable than, or as favorable as, the envi- 
ronment of past ages to the physical and psychical life of the 
race. It only provides that the life which is highest and long- 
est possesses the greatest number of sources for sustenance 
and perpetuation. Place the civilization of the Caucasian, 
with its myriad opportunities for the gratification of desire, 
within the reach of the savage and the latter dies quickly—his 
whole race perishes. But this civilization in the possession 
of the intelligent and eultured Caucasian ceases to be immin- 


ently dangerous because of the superior faculty which is in 
him and which guides him in the use of, and protection from, 
that wondrous labyrinthie environment which is called modern 
civilization. Again the theory of evolution is satisfied if the 
individuals of a race neglecting to cultivate and strengthen the 
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physical part of their being turn their attention excessively to 
the cultivation and augmentation of the psychical force and 
become enervated and gradually die out. For the fundamental 
doctrine of evolution, which over-rides and underlies all other 
theses of the theory, is that activity is the essential pre-requi- 
site and condition of the growth and continuance of any force 
inany organism. Inactivity, then, or partial neglect of physi- 
cal activity must result in deterioration of the physical nature 
of man. If, superadded to this deteriorating cause, we have 
that of ceaseless psychical activity, which draws largely on the 
physical being and necessitates the expenditure of .mmense 
amounts of physical or vital force, it is not strange nor incom- 
patible with the theory that the individuals of the human race 
should die earlier as the ages roll by. And as the psychical 
life of the human race is actually progressing in accordance 
with the laws of evolution toward the perfection of itself it is 
not within the province of this article to consider seriously and 
at length an issue so incidental to the evolution of modern 
mind as the propagation or failure of the physical life of the 
race. 

The next distinguishing characteristic of modern times is 
the prevalence of organization and co-operation among indi- 
viduals. The organization of organisms can only take place 
when each organism has arrived at that state of advanced in- 
telligence which enables it to perceive a future good, a remote 
element in the environment, for the procurement of which it 
passes by or gives up certain immediate and present benefits 
which if secured would prevent the accomplishment of the 
greater and remote end. Society could not exist but upon the 
basis of mutual self-abnegation on the part of its members, of 
certain immediate personal benefits, for the remote and gen- 
eral benefits which will thereby accrue to the social body and 
ultimately react upon the members with a beneficient force 
which could not have been produced by unassociated effort. 

Now evolution provides for just such a manifestation of 
mind as is seen in modern society. The aggregation of parti- 
cles into organisms is succeeded by the aggregation of organ- 
isms into more complex organizations. As insensibly the in- 
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crements of the several parts of an organism assume their 
places, as insensibly the organism becomes intact, as insensibly 
its evolution becomes more powerful and the capability of ag- 
gression upon the environment becomes of the intellectual or- 
der, so insensibly there arises a tendency to unite certain 
faculties with similar faculties in other orgauisms for the ac- 
complishment of greater results in attacking the enviroument 
and in appropriating beneficial influences. 

The undeveloped and unintelligent mind not perceiving any 
but immediate and present benefits in the environment fails to 
understand the need of organization and alliance with other 
minds. The advanced mind having a correspondence extend- 
ing remotely in time and space, having an intelligence which 
comprehends a vast variety of objects is determined as to its 
activities by lofty and far-reaching rules of conduct. An ob- 
servation of the history of the world reveals the fact that never 
before was there such a number, extent and unity of organiza- 
tions of individuals for the accomplishment of definite purposes. 
Associations, societies, conventions, “ Rings,” are the mode, 
par excellence of modern advancement in science, religion 
and politics. 

In truth it is only through the association of human minds 
that the general consciousness of humanity can be made evi- 
dent and efficient. The great forces which constitute human- 
ity, as distinguished from man, have no other outlet into the 
world of expression than the channels which association of 
individuals provides. And if the individual sacrifices any 
temporary and immediate good, for the common good, if he 
assumes his place in a single department of the immense 
machine-house of society and works faithfully at a single ob- 
ject, he is doing no more than each other is doing in another 
department; and the several pieces of work when put to- 
gether constitute those stupendous effects which modern 
mind is working out through organization. If in this mode 
of advancement individuals become special narrow and linear 
in their characteristics, humanity at large, by combining all 
individuals who have acquired proficiency in single direc- 
tions, becomes greater, broader and more powerful. And by 
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an intermarrying of individuals, in successive generations, 
specially cultivated in different departments of thought and 
action, a general diffusion of intelligence, refinement and 
power takes place through all the avenues of society. 

There is one special law of evolution as applied to mind 
which will account fora number of apparent incongruities 
between modern mind as it is and modern mind as it should 
be when logically (as is claimed) deduced from the general 
law of evolution. We refer to the decline of many manifesta- 
tions of the human mind which have always been regarded 
as good and beneficial. Those branches of literature and 
those modes of communication which appeal most to the feel- 
ings, like poetry and oratory, are steadily declining, showing, 
it is said, an apparent determination of the human mind in 
its capacity to feel. But a close examination of the law of 
development of faculty and of the nature of faculty will 
demonstrate that the determination is only apparent. Feel- 
ing is only possible when the time between any two states of 
consciousness is appreciable. The mind which retains in 
consciousness one of a series of mental acts for an apprecia- 
ble time will experience what is denominated feeling. But as 
the states of consciousness succeed each other with greater 
rapidity, the mind is occupied more with the relation between 
them (which constitutes the intellectual element) and less 
with the effect which is producible upon the feelings. As 
the mind advances in speciality, generality and complexity 
combined, the multiplicity and the rapidity of the succession 
of the state of consciousness becomes so great that very 
many of the acts of the mind do not rise into consciousness 
at all, and there is produced what is termed the automatio 
element of faculty as contra-distinguished from the conscious 
element of faculty. Those mental acts which are automatic 
do not actually produce feeling in the mind, although they 
may be made to do so by the will calling them into conscious- 
ness. There is thus no loss of the power to feel but only a 
loss of actual feeling. In accordance with this view we be- 
hold modern mind in a double aspect. It has its actual con- 
sciousness and its possible or potential consciousness. Its 
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emotional nature has left the side of the sensational and gone 
over to the intellectual without losing any of its capabilities 
or capacities. The present age may therefore produce differ- 
ent manifestations from those of the past and still be superior 
in all respects so far as real power is concerned. Modern 
mind evolves one kind of productions as the natural out- 
growth of its conscious activities, while at the same time it 
demands another kind of productions (those of the past) and 
as the veritable revelation of what now seldom rises unbidden 
into consciousness. Modern mind comprehends within its 
efficient and actual consciousness mainly scientific modifica- 
tions, while it demands for the gratification of an occult and 
remote aspiration, philosophy, poetry and oratory, the con- 
scious and habitual modifications of an anterior mind. The 
immense amount of intellectual labor which is performed in 
modern times is only possible under the operation of that 
special law of evolution which renders the advanced mind 
capable of carrying on its mental processes almost indepen- 
dent of feeling. If the sensational feeling excited by the 
subjects cognized and elaborated by the cultured mind were 
as great as in the uncultured mind, the foundations of the 
physical being would be undermined in a few year sand no 
intellectual man would live to be old. It is a well recognized 
fact that the restreint of anger, ecstacy, hate, envy, love, in 
their sensational forms, saves an expenditure of vital force 
altogether unsupportable by any but a giant body. But 
when these passions and emotions are transformed in the 
process of mental advancement and in the economy of 
mental evolution from the sensational to the intellectual, they 
may be entertained and fastened with impunity even in the 
mind of the most delicate and refined organism connected 
with a delicate nervous system. 

Finally, from the great principle of evolution, which places 
mutual potency in life-centre and environment, we have a car- 
rollary that as any life-centre enlarges, as any life expands, it 
becomes correspondingly capable of procuci:¢ greater changes 


in the environment. An organism demanding a peculiar stimulus, 


in which the immediate environment is deficient, must either in- 
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vent some mode fo bringing those desirable elements which 
re remote into proximity, or, it must itself move through the 
environment, gatherme the elements for the gratification of its 
lesires. A complex organism would tind it convenient to adopt 
one of these modes for the satisfaction of some of its wants. 
And this is pre CIN ly what we see in lhumeanity. The complex 
»ywhich the mind has attained, and the corr sponding col- 
le NIT and number of its wants have produce do menifold and 
omple x changes in the environment of modern mind, while it 
has maduced those rapid Means Of COMM Mcation and transit 
which are the wonder and price of the age. Th telegraph 
brings the elements of intelligence to the stationary mind, from 
the remotest bounds of the earth, im an appreciable mnount 


] 


f time; while the steam engme conveys the organism to those 
remote parts of the earth, which must be seen to be appreci- 
ited In a ve ry smnall amount of time : white ver the organism 
‘annot bring to it it goes to; whatever the organism eannot 
use In its natural form, it changes so as to render it susceptible 

A of use. Hence not only the rapid collnunication and transit 

f our time, but also the wonderful chemical, mechanical and 

utistic combinations and modifications which characterizes 

this modern epoch. 
Thus we behold the human mind gradually becoming 
ereater, more complex and more powerful, and from the en- 
uragineg view we are tmbued with that spirit of ambition 

Which animated ancient heroes, and now animates the leaders 

of civilization. The prospect inspires all intellice ut observers 

of the varied phenomena of human life with the hope and the 
belief that humanity is yet to become the grandest organized 


+ 


wer in the universe. 
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Anr. IV.—1. Obsequies of the Most Iev. Manvix JouN SPALDING, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 
” R gre phical NSi-ete }, of the cline rican P, imat be 


rY 


3. Funeral Ovation by AncupisHor McC Loskey. 


4, The Hlistory of the Protestant Reformation in Germany and 

Sicitzerland, ete. In a Series of Essay s. 2 vols. By M. 

J. Spaupine, Archbishop of Baltimore. 

[vy is not for us to announce in formal phrase that a great 
nd good prelate has passed awity. Nor is it ovr province to 
ewail the illustrious dead. But we are not the less pro- 

fi undly vrieved on this account at the death of Archbishop 
Spalding. And it cannot be said that there is in our erief the 
slightest tinge of either superstition or bigotry. It is true 
that imstead of entertaining any prejudice against the 
Catholic Church, we have always felt that it cannot. get 
too much credit for what it has done for modern civilization. 
At no time have we been blind to its faults; nor do any 
lisapprove those faults more. But we could never com- 
pare the good and the evil done by the old church without 
tinding a large preponderance on the side of the former. 

Had the catholic church done nothing more than to pre- 
serve forus, by watchful solicitude and unwearied toil, the price- 
less intellectual treasures of Greece and Rome, she would 
have been entitled to our everlasting gratitude. But her hie- 
rarchy did not merely preserve those treasures—they taught 
the modern world how to use them. We can hever forget 
that at least nine out of every ten of all the great colleges 
and universities in Christendom were founded by monks, 
priests, bishops and archbishops. This is true, of the most 
famous institutions in protestant, as well as catholic coun- 
tries; and equally undeniable is the fact, that the greatest 
discoveries In science and the arts, with the sole exception of 
those by Newton, have been made either by catholics or those 
educated by them. Our readers know that Copernicus, the au- 
thor of our present system of astronomy, lived and died a 
poor parish priest in an obscure village* Galileo was edu- 


* See Art. ‘Nicholas Copernicus,” in N. Q. Rev., No. XXXIV. Sept 
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cated by the monks, and, however much dissatisfied he was 
at one time with the pope, he died a catholic. The great 
Kepler, although a protestant, always acknowledged that he 
had received the most valuable part of his education from the 
monks and pric sts.+ It were easy to add to these illustrious 
names many equally renowned in other departinents of sci- 
ence as well as in literature and the arts, including those of 
statesmen, orators, historians, poets and philosophe rs. 

It was because we appreciated thus what the catholic 
church had done for the development of the human mind, 
that, when we founded this journal more than twelve years ago, 
we resolved todo everything in our power to mitigate the preju- 
dices then so bitter and prevalent, even in this free and en- 
lightened country, against that church. To many of our 
friends this seemed injudicious, seeing that we addressed our- 
selves then, as we do now, chiefly to protestants. We were 
quite aware that we should displease not a few of those who 
had never heard of “ popery * but what was more or less to 
its discredit. At the same time, we had confidence from ex- 
perience in the liberality of enlightened protestants ; and we 
knew that no protestants are more liberal or more in favor of 
“fair play” than American protestants. What we antici- 
pated in each case has been fully realized. Some fanatics, 
whose reading had been confined to sectarian literature, would 
occasionally return a number marked “ popish,” ete., but for 
every one protestant who proved himself thus intolerant and 
unmannerly, at least a dozen expressed their approbation 
of our liberality, and their concurrence in our views as to what 
was due to the eatholic church. Accordingly, instead of 
the injury and probable failure predicted for us by well-mean- 
ing men, we soon found in our case a full and most gratifying 
illustration of the fact that fairness is as much the best policy 
as honesty or any other virtue. 

There has, however, been one difficulty which we had not 
anticipated, although we had heard and read quite enough to 
have been sufficiently on our ouard in relation to it we al- 
lude to the allegation that there are a great many catholics 


+ See Art. ‘*Kepandler his Discoveries,” N. Q. R., XVI. 














who not merely dissatistied with those writers treating 
subjects, who do not adopt all their views, but go s 

fit sto Tre: us enemies such as will not idopt them. We 
id entertained a better opimion of the catholics as a body 


» believe this without proof. But the proof came in du 
| sufficient of it to astonishus. It |] 


ts Hot, howevey 


Li terre our feeling tow id the church. We merely add it to 


+] other defects alluded to above, and when the total is 
. 3s . 7 i 
Dailance against the good done, it sees but 
th ti 
This favorable balance the church and the world owe t 


Archbishop Spalding. It was because there were too 
few like him in Luther's time that the Refornation succeeded 
so well: and it is because there are so few like him at the 
present clay that such strong prejudices are. still entertained 
agaist “ popery. None capabl of tracing results to thei 


causes, Who reflect on the change which public opinion in this 


‘country has undergone within the last twenty years, will di ny 
that Dr. Spalding has exercised a powerful influence. It is 
certain that he has done as much for the church in the 
United States as Cardinal Wiseman has done for it in Eng- 
land ; althougl the results of the labors of the American pri- 
nate are NOt so apparent as those of the English cardinal. 

Nor is this the first time, as our readers may remember, 
that we have colmpared those two distinguished pre lates with 
each other. and shown how Many high qualifications and noble 
qualiti s thre Posse ssed i COMMON, The English eardinal 
was a profoun L ane anc complishe d scholar, so was the Ameri- 
can primate. The former was a true friend ot education 12) 
ili its eriudes, to its highest deve lopmae nt; so was the latter. 
The English cardinal was entirely free from bigotry; if he 
made any distinction between protestants and catholies in 
his intercourse with them, it consisted im his being, if possi- 
ble, more cordial in his courtesy to the former than he was to 
the latter; and the same is strictly true of the American pri- 
mite. By thio Various menus Cardinal Wisi eth secured 
the esteem of all classes of his countrymen, not excepting 


those whose hatred of the church of Rome had been handed 


down to them from generation to generation. 
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It is needless for us to remind our readers that Archbishop 
Spalding has been equally successful in eliciting the esteem of 
ii denominations of christians; nav, the intelligent and 
thoughtful even of those who would belong to no churel 


ould not withhold their respect and veneration from one who 
Ossessed so many of thos qualitic s which pagan an 1 chris- 
tian alike have re crane das a passport to rank among the im- 
mortals. 


or 


But these are not the only advantages, great 


which the two prelate S posse ssed in common. 
man was not alone a scholar, a thinker, a pu pit orator 
ng high im each ce partine nt—he was an author, an essavist 


nd a critic of acknowl dged ability. Even in the great universities 
his writings attracted attention, and were extensively read. 
But as an author, also, Archbishop Spalding is at least the 


equal of Cardinal Wiseman. It is certain that the English 
idinal has written no work destined to endure so long or to 
exercise so wide an influence as the American primate ’s “ His- 
tory ofthe Protestant Reformation ”—a work the perusal of which 
have recommended in these pages more thi s one 
which, from its enlightened liberality and cosmopolitan beney- 


palmiest davs 
It would be superfluous to say of a man like Dr. Spalding 
the wouldentertam no such sentiment, as “* You must tlu K 

ng relating to the church, or all vow 


We do i?) everythi 


not only wrong but diabolical.” We could give 


some illustrations of the contrary disposition. which would be 
ising under circumstances less melancholy than the pres- 
t; we may remark, however, that on more than one occasion 
Archbishop Spalding reproduced in his organ the Catholic Mir- 
t long article containing criticisms on another arch- 
», and on rtain Jesuits, as friends, or rather as enemies 
Y In these es Dr. Spald cted might 
posed, like a philosophy like sensible guest, who 
does bot care fo. pepper Wiust d, merely o t ( 


Those condiments. He would quietly } ss OVE) the crit 
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- ~ thai 1 ) The remindey oft th artic fy SO STY¢ cy 
ending it to his readers with his n ind so tl 
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instalments of it would continue to appear for several weeks 
It is certain that next to the criticisms themselves, nothing 
could have displeased the parties criticised more than to see 
an article in which their learning and educational ability 
were called into question, thus publicly receive the fia/ of eim- 
phatie approval from the head of the church in America. But if 
eithe complained or remonstrated, it was evident to us that 
they got little satisfaction. 

So it has been inall ages of the church. Ecclesiasties of en- 
larged minds are as superior to petty malice as they are to big- 
otry. Such men scorn to be vindictive, even when assailed 
themselves. Our readers will remember how nobly this fact 
was illustrated by the great Cardinal Mazarin, who, when 
severally criticised by Quellet, sent for the satirist and made 
him his sincere, warm friend forever, Instead of crushing him 
with his Vengveannce as hie could easily have done. 

Even Luther admits that there were such men in the church 
In his time, and he mentions as « xiumprle s the archbishop of 
Treves, Dr. Stanpitz, provincial of the Augustinians, Paul Ver- 
verius, the legate of Pope Paul ILL. fn an article on “Luther 
md the Old Church,” written five years ago, * we com- 
pared Dr. Spalding — to Cardinal Vergertus. Because 
the latter was learned and enlightened, he was not the 
less liberal or the less courteous or friendly to heretics, on ac- 
count of being the popes legate. Meurer, one of the principal 
biographers of Luther, informs us thatafter the great reformer 
had denounced the church and the pope, in his most mer- 
Ciless style, the cardinal legate invited himself and his disci- 
ole Bure nhacen to breakfast with him : ania the biographer 
adds, that neither Luther nor lis friend hesitated to accept 
his polite invitation. 

We were led to this Comparison partly from oul own experi- 
ence of Dr. Spalding’s friendship and kindness, and partly 
from the liberal tone of his history, especially as evinced in 
Passages like the following: “ Had he (Luthea prise dat the 
proper time, had he continued to leave untouched the venera- 
ble landmarks of cathohe faith, and confined himself to the 


correction of local disordees, all catholics would have ap- 
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plauded his zeal. Tnstead of being reckoned with Arius, Ps 
sius, Wickliffe and other heresiarchs he would then have found 
a niche in the temple of catholic fame, with an Ambrose, 
Gregory VIL, and a Bernard. His vreat talents, prope rly 
regulated, might have been lmmensly beneficial to the Church 
of God. The old catholic tree bore some evil fruit of abuse 
and instead of pruning it discreetly and nurturing its 

erowth, he recklessly lopped off all its branches. ” 

But it is not merely for the prestige of the church that it is 
of the highest importance that a catholic archbishop should 
he learned and lberal, and POSSESS ¢ nlarged views ; it isneces- 
Sary that he should POSSESS those qualifications if only On it 
‘count of the control he exercises cu -offir io over all the catholi 
ducational institutions of lis diocese. It is clear that o 
vho is not thoroughly educated cannot be a competent judy: 
f{ what constitutes a thorough education. Although we d 
not by any means regard the pope as infallible in all 
things, we are not the less willing to admit that his Holiness 
has evinced an excellent judgment, and a wise discrimination 
in his appointments for the arch diocese of Baltimore, the 
metropolitan see of the United States. Archbishop Kendrick, 
the immediate predecessor of Dr. Spalding, was also a pro- 
found scholar, and a man of liberal views. We might mention 
ther dignitaries of the see of Baltimore, who, though hot 
qually distinguishe d, were learned and enlightened. 

Now, if the grade of catholic education in the diocese of 
Baltimore, be compared to that in other dioceses not similarly 
favored, it will be seen at a glance how much depends upor 
the qualifications of the arehbishop. Take the Jesuit colleges 
ior example. There are at least a dozen in the United States 
In the diocese of Baltimore there is one Georgetown College. 
It is no exaggeration to Saby that this is of greater lnportanc ' 

sa seat of learning, than all the rest. 

We learned some vears ago that the American Jesuit Col- 
lege which ranks next to it is the Holy Cross at Worceste 
Massachusetts. This fact interested us so much that we took 


uns to ascertain the cause, and we learned that Georgetown 
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order, but an independent order of educators. None are more 


t 
i 


bedient to bishops and archbishops in regard to them reli- 


ous duties ; but they obey none but their own superiors in 


gard to their plans of education ; and they have a provincial 


W thy of comparison In moral courage, sense of right, culture, 


f eedom from bigotry, and ability and skill as ail educator 


with Dr. Staupitz, the famous provincial of the Augustinians in 
Luther's time. This is the secret of the progress of the chris- 


in brothers in New York in recent years, although they num- 
ber the most learned and pious of the secular cl rey ol the 
whole diocese among thei best friends. *As for archi piscopal 
favor in the see of New York that was lost to them at least 


ior a time thr d Ly Ar bishop Huele s clit dL, and for no othe 


ason that we could ever learn than that sectarian bigotry 


ind partisanship of any kind are things entire ly foreign to 
heir creed—catholie and protestant, democrat and republi- 
n beme all alike to them, as members of the human family, 
| ot Whol are to be tre ited, its far its possible, with equal 


nd benevoler 


Hahess t l ict 

For these very reasons the Christian Brothers were sure 

f the good will and protection of prelates like Drs 
Spalding and Hughes. Accordingly they have another excell 
stitution the diocese of Bal re known as Roel 

i Coll And to th Wwe THA kb qa hetically that 
liocese of St. Louis has also been fortunate in its episco- 

nd archiepiscopal learning and enlightened liberality 


ce in St. Louis, also the Christian Brothers have a college 


Lic compares favorably with the best similar institutions in 
e United States. But we need not have gone beyond 
Georgetown College to illustrate the influence of a learned 
beral mind L pre e of t] ttholic church on the liter- 
ustituti wit urisdiction Phe principle is just 


There are but few of our protestant renders who are pre- 
e catholic archbishops and bishops 
exercise so great an influence on catholic education in the 


} 


United States, or, indeed, anywhere, as we have thus hurriedly 
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pointed out. The chief reason is that they Possess much 
more power over their people than the protestant archbishops 
and bishops do over theirs. The latter are, in general, well 
enough inclined in that respect. But protestants are too inde- 
pendent; they willnot be dictated toas to the education of their 
children, even ly the highest dignitaries of their church. And 
we may as well admit that they sometimes reason on the subject 
ALS follows: bs Well, the archbishop has not succeeded so well 
with his own children, that we could have much faith in his 
advice; they are very far from being models, either in their 
intellectual or moral training.” We trust, it is needless for us 
to say, that we do not allude to the family of ‘uy particular 
archbishop or bishop, our sole object being to illustrate the 
manner in which protestants justify themselves for being 
cuided by their own views and preferences, rather than by 
those of any dignitary however high, learned or pious. 

But with the eatholics it is altogether different. Those 
who conduct catholic institutions understand this, and ac- 
cordingly are much influenced by the advice of the archbishop. 
[tis almost needless to remark, that among the better class of 
educators this influence depends werent deal on the archbishop's 
qualifications ; if they know that, however pious or orthodox 
he is, the amount of human lore he possesses is limited, they 
will listen to what he has to Say on educational matters with 
creat apparent deference, but that is all. They nay not laugh 
aut his plans even behind his back, but the ¥ some thes regard 
them iis laughable. At all evelts, barren seed is they are, 
they bear no fruit. But these are precisely the plans that are 
most re cuclily ulopted by educators of the opposite class, and 
accordingly the standard of education 1s lowered instead of 
heing « levated. 

Nor is it alone the catholic colleges that are thus influ- 
enced favorably Ol unfavorably according iis the archbishop is 
competent: ol Incompetent to advise and direct them. The 
catholic female seminaries especially those under the direc- 
tion of thi religious orders—are influenced, at least to an 
equal extent. And judged Iyy this test alone, Archbishop 
Sp ding would have proved himself a benefactor to hiscountry : 


for Gaeorvetown College does not occupy a higher rank Mone 
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the catholic male institutions of the United States, than the 
Academy of the Visitation occupies among the catholic female 
institutions. Not a few of the most accomplished and most 
esthnable protestant ladies in America—the daughters and 


wives of leading citizens in all parts of the « ountry have beet 


educated at this unostentatious, modest seminary. 

This is no matter of mere hearsay on our part. Not only 
have we met In society eves of this academy who would have 
done credit to any similar institution in the world; but it has 
heen our privilege to witness In its class-rooms some of the 
most Luportant evidences of the superior culture which it im- 
parts. We have had the honor of being present as invited 
cuests at the recitations of Any se nunaries of the highest 

lass, both catholic and protestant, religious and lay, in Eu- 

ype and America; and we can truly say that nowhere have 

Wwe bee IL ThOre highly, or more agreeably Impressed by the in- 

telligence and aAccomplishme nts of the students than at the 
Georgetown Visitation convent. Actuated by that « nlightened, 

kind, cosmopolitan spirit, which seemed to pervade all the 

\ ‘atholic institutions, male and female, of the diocese of Balti- 


nore ce rtainly not exce pting those of the Jesuits—the ac- 
‘omplished directress of this famous school did us the very 
eat honor of causing the young laces to pe rform for us on 
instruments, including the guitar and the harp, as well 
s the piano—several enhancing the beauty of their melodies 
their still sweeter and tenderer vocal strains. We give but 
feeble ¢ Xpre ssion to the gratification thus afforded us, wher 
we assure our readers that no concert we have ever attended 
Juve us more real pleasure, or shall be longer remembered. 
fn short, so excellent is the training of this academy, that it 
has furnished to other educational orders of high character 
for thoroughness and success in teaching, some of its ablest 
ind best superioresses. ‘This is true, for example, of the Order 
f the Holy cross, Whose excellent proy incial, the directress of 
St. Marv’s Academy, Notre Dame, is a graduate of the George- 
town Academy of the Visitation; belonging to one of the 


+ 


less 4% whose progress had afforded most pleasure to the 
kind and Mae) vt archbishop. 


We might easily extend our illustrations of the influenc 














exercised by Dr. Spalding on the development and nlighten- 


- . \ biitc il tilt, OF 


ment of both the male and female mind: but we find we have 


. : : 
eo sprice leit; ana this we must devote to another branch 


We have certainly no disposition to criticise the funeral 


oration delivered by Archbishop McCloskey. It would afford 
us much more pleasure to re-echo the eulogies of those writers 
who speak of the most reverend orators profound learning and 
his fervid and entrancing eloquence, if we could only do so con- 


scl ntiously. Had the subj et of the \ W York ar hbisl Op sora- 
tion been an ordinary one, we would have passed it over wit 
out mument, as we have all the other orations he has ever deliv- 


ered. But SULreClLV Wé had expected wvery different discourse 
on the life and character of a prelate like Archbishop Spald- 


t t aa 


Far be it from us to do any injustice to Archbishop McClos- 


mg, although not, we must contess, from the orator chosen. 


kev. We have never doubted that his intentions are pious 
wnd good, nor have we ever denied that lis talents are of a 
respectable order—not below mediocrity. It is true, that we 
have lie r rec rded his OrTriee is qualitied to be the SILCCESSO] 
to Archbishop Hughes; nor did we hesitate to say so at the 
time I t Oltinent Aj Lif these are heretical views, the 
vie e of the best of his own clergy are sadly heretical 
on the same subject. Indeed, our: ismus are much milder and 
more ind ! than those of s rel arnect ana mnt DrIeStS 
f his dioees Thus. | example, we will not sav that 


the clergy under his jurisdict though we mld show that 
even } ray | t\ inn | Is Lleetibpye i] voli ltoh S Trace 
by thos hose test L hardly le lest l, and 
whi from experience We, howevet | con- 
fit hat is before us We give our att n to 
f f-} ey ents. partly becnuse we cannot help think- 
Chow t the deceased archbishop would have fel 
a1 te his piety, his philosophy, a his good-nature, could 
he have 1 L thrat him | Disc MIPse, ane py ae because we 
think that when there is so much talk about cardmais’ hats, it 
ought not to be forgotten that to wear such a hat wit! dignity 


and that it may redound to the credit, if not to the glory, of 











The nouwh weelie 


the church, the head Which it is placed should be qualified 
I° a U! { 4 tw , rt SOnS We te ( | COST L1e'¢ it) a h Weve r 
) utly, that Archbishop McCloskey’ oration is an exeeed- 
ine Him LILO PrOVD AU it is defective im its lan- 
suage : defective in its rhetorical tigures ; defective even in its 
‘ stinnity Wi ive O ¢ ies of it before us me in the 
New York Herald, the other in the Baltimore Catholic Mirror, 
t ore f the ce . prelate It is not likely that either 
iL would misrepresent | erace + we will extract nothing 
i> i specimen, howeve hich Is not ven the sam in both 
papers C's be Tor tl the Lye STII, we titi up the fol- 
Wihe 
Once sau . ! { Mi in See of Baltimore is 
of its ¢ f A his 

churches, is mourning in t of her w vhood. There is 
g min her sanctuary The « ot w ne, ming ry with tl eep tone 

irmest su tic ‘ praver, go up fi row her aitar, 
First Chie st his Ss ho ve rele re anid the dec asec prelate Is 
spoken of as clief pastor.” In the next sentence it be- 
comes feminine under th rime of * Me tropolit mm. although 


jt ai is equivale nt to bishop () archbishop 

t to see, or cdhocese How then does the “ Metropolitan ” 

ecole nother?” Passing over a sentence or two, we find— 

‘Ins Clive s we turn our eves to that Pontifieal 

( see it vac lle wl t Ipon it, | Who so worthily 

it , be Who so i rneau it W nevet seated the 
[ustinctively, “almost wistfully ’’"—that is, “almost full of 
Surely it is “wistfully” one ought to turn, if he 
at all, in such a wa A little further on: 

was | few short weeks since you saw him amid the splendor 

( e pomp and the wsome cere les of the ¢ ( /in his 
ul he archbishop of this see 

Luthire ed ww his plice eoes rather far with “ the splendor 
l the pomp Again, 

*‘ beine sent to ¢ e, he : ele) 
consecrate limse ( 

One must “form” a wish and determination before he ean 

CONSerVe elthi But altogether, Independently of putting 

the cart before the horse, the term “conserved” is rather 

mt of place here, since to “conserve” in the sense of pres- 

ve, is applied in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred to fruits 
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as to “cover, or imbue with syrup, in order to prevent deeay,” 
(t dy fruit.” ete., ete. 

We wish we could close here; but alas, every paragraph 

read contains in one form, or another, a sad commentary 
on that “ profound learning” and “ polished eloquence,’ for 
which indisereet friends, of rather crude taste, give credit to 

is grace. We snatch up two or three other scraps almost at 
mndom, for we are in no slieht hurry to be rid of so lisagree- 
ble a task. 

‘He was a member of the commission appointed by the Holy Father 
himself which was constituted of the representatives of the then various 
countries 
a ‘OMpose d of the representatives,” ete., would have done 
very We ll. but “constituted of” is, to Sit} the least, a solecism. 
Of a somewhat similar character is the following : 

And | ean well conceive how sadly it has fallen upon the great hearts 

that gallant band of missionaries who came from «across (ly ” and 
from another country on invitation of himself, &c.” 


“From across the ocean” is rather ma 


indefinite place 
whence to come. One more extract or two, and we have done: 


**He saw his days were drawing to a close; sickness that had long been 


preying upon him af last took sudden hold, He saw at once his end was ap: 
proaching: he saw «ft once, even before his intimate friends or physicians, 
that he could not live Af ovee he gave himself up without hesitation. 


Without a murmur, without a sigh.” 

When “sickness has long been preying ” on one, it can 
hardly be said without violence to language that it “at last 
took sudden hold.” “ At once,” “at once” and “at once,” are 
all out of place ; they do injustice to the departed prelate, and 
they Inisrepresent the christian faith as expounded by both 
catholic and protestant theologians. © Archbishop Spalding 
was too much a christian, and too much a philosopher, to have 
waited for that “sudden hold” before he * gave himself up.” 
There was nothing abrupt in his resignation to the debt of na- 
ture, which is inevitable to all; that he had felt resigned for. 
years we have the proof before us, in as kind and cordial let- 
ters written to the editor of this journal as he ever wrote to his 
srace of New York. No one knew better than Dr. Spalding 
that death is always impending; that “in the midst of life we 


are in death.” This he could have learned from the pagan 
philosophers without the trouble of qualifying himself to be 
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a doctor of divinity. He need not have gone be yond Seneca, 
with whose works he was well acquaimted, and who truly says 
that the first moment that gives us birth begins to take life 
from us 

‘Prima que vitam dedit hora, earpit.” 

Still more to the point is Cicero—more like the true chiris- 
tinn in his sentiments, we fear, than some divines who make 
a great show of piety while they practise few, if any, of its 
precepts. * Death, which is always lnpending,” Says the pagan 
orator and philosopher, appre aches us like the stone over Tan- 
talus.”"+ This, as we have said, Dr. Spalding fully under- 
stood ; accordingly he had long been resigned to die, without 
fear or trepidation. But Cicero adds, as may be seen from 
the whole of his sentence, which we transeribe in his own words 
at the bottom of the page : “then comes SH pi rstition, with 
which he who is imbued can never tind peace of mind.” If 
those who are thus affected should feel astonished that oth- 
ers should not tremble like themselves at the approach, or 
sight ot death, but calmly take their departure like cuests 
satisfied with the banquet of which they have partaken in 
moderation, the fact is nothing more than we should expect. 

Sut a catholic friend who admits, with revret, that the 
above criticisms are but too well merited, remarks, apologeti- 
cally, that there is one coon thing in Archbishop McClos- 
ke vs oration. “ Although,” he says, “ it does not mend the 
archbishop’s solecisms, or his sad misuse of plain words, still 
it is very much like charity in covering up defects.” What 
is thus alluded to is a passage in the peroration of the 
archbishop’s oration. Most cheerfully do we admit that oth- 
ers have admired the same worcean, and asked us whether 
we did not think it very beautiful. We said nothing to the 
contrary, and were in no humor to smile. Under different 
circumstances we should have felt not a little amused at so 
high an appreciation of what is nothing more or less than an 
awkward plagiarism from some verses by a Mr. A. H. Dorsey, 
entitled “O’Connell’s Heart.” The passage in the arehbish- 
op’s peroration runs thus: 

* Her. Fur.. 1864 
+ Accedit etiam mors, que, quasi saxum Tuntal 


», Semper i lpi det: tum 
superstitio, qua qui est Prdutus q ictus esse nenquan potest De Fin., i., 18 








il polit 

ul the s 

t t pproach th of his G 
It will be seen that the reat thine in this is “bear him 
tenderly repeated a suthcient number of times. Exactly 
the same Is true of Mr. Dorsey s * Discourse” on the deat! 


ct jt that the latter produ ‘tion 1s In the form 


fia “poem. With one exception each of Mr. Dorsey's six 


The exeeption is the following - 
‘Yes: bear it on tenderly, 


Archbishop McCloskey makes this distinction also—that 
s, he pretixes “ves” in one instance. It is true that in more 
than one instance his grace adds “take him up. Whether 
this interpolation is to be regarded as an improvement on 


Mr. Dorsey, the reader may judge for himself. But it 


is not 
merely the words of the poor rhymester which our 


bishop hits borrowed in this Case 4 that his CTACe is also an 


= 
arci- 


ulmire) ot his style That be See] hy il coniprison ot such 


‘ mplets aus the following with SOME Pitssages 11) the orati 1 
aT fore us 
am x hhe pirit that lit lp its easket of clay 


Hath gone with the lustre of faith round its way 
In our humble opinion it is to be regretted that, sinee 
felt in a borrowing mood, he did not turn his atten- 


| : 
tion tO some Other source, 


If he preferred drawing inspira- 


tion trom thre poets, 


Mr. Dorsey was the wrong man to afford 


suitiwle feathers with which to plume himself. If Milton 
is too heretical, whiy hot try Dante or Tasso ? If the poet 
t be Trish, then Goldsmith or Moore might be drawn 

Assuming that the author of the Deserted Village 
s as heretical ay the author of Paradis Li 


ection can be urged neunst the author of the Irish Melo- 
lies sand the Puce aanily in Paris. 


But it seems to us that a passage from the oration of some 
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Irish bishop or archbishop would have been more appropriate, 
and shown better taste than one from even the best and most 
orthodox of those poets. If the living should be preferred to 
the dead, we could have recommended several of the orations 
of Archbishop McHale for that purpose ; also some of those of 
Archbishop Leahy, Bishop Moriarty, Bishop McGettigan, ete 
[f his Tice had a pref rence for the illust TLOUS dead, without 
regard to their nationality, then we could have pointed out some 


4] 


passages in the fun: ral orations of M ussillon, Bossuet, and 
Bourdaloue which would have made a inuch finer figure in a 
peroration than those verbal repetitions from Dorsey. Take, for 
example the oration of Bossuect on the er it Condé espe i lly 
its pero} ition: or take the « xordium of the same eloquent di- 
vine’s funeral oration on Queen Henrietta of England. As 
his grace is fond, in a certain way, of pomp and splendor, we 
might have referred hin to Massillon’s funeral ration on Louis 
XIV. 

But he need net have sought any higher models than 
the discources ¢ I the illustrious subiect of his oration, or those 
of his own predecessor. Neither Archbishop Spalding nor 
Archbishop Hughes Was a mere word-builder. Both of those 
listinguished prelates were thinkers. But although it was 
thoughts, not words, they valued, each knew how to use the 
itter much more skillfully, and with much more powerful ef- 
feet, than those in whose estimation words constitute elo- 
jllence Dr Spalding, as well as Dr. Hughes, always set a 
hich value on the good opmion of all classes and denomina- 
tions : each had an ambition to lpress his countrymen as 
favorably ils he could in Ie ecard to his inte Lhe ctual ibilities and 
culture. And who will deny that such is a legitimate and hon- 
rable ambition, even im a prelat 4 Have not the vreatest 
prelates and the most illustrious fathers of the church bee 
literary nen, or the best patrons of literature ? But how: Ver 
rrent and lau lable Wiis Tire fond CSS of Ar hbishop Spalding 
and Archbishop Hughes for the cultivation of literature, 

eclally so far as it afforded facility and power in public 
writing and public speaking, the most careful examination of 
thre pralolishae i tings and addresses of both has not enabled us 
@ Drier passage in either which we could re oar las a 
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\ / Vedilervaned { V. Piysical, His 
\ ie, Od By Neear-Adiniiral Witnuiam Henry 
sarru, AOS.B., DLC... ete. ete. London. S854. 
Vediti Hiern. ¢ 
i Ventone, lhaly, Corsica, Siedy, Magervia, Spain, aud 
i: 0s Winter Climes. By J. Hexny Benner, M.D., 
New York. 1870. 
Bathe und Wells of Europe: their Action aul Uses, with 
eof Ab By Joun Mac- 


Hhints on Chea 
7. London. LS6Y, 


HEESON \l 
"Ty ee | vnc obye ct of trirve ling, siuicl Dy. Johnson to 
eral Noble.“ is to see the shores of the 


/ 


ail Diet Cua 


Mediteranean, 
those shores were the four great empires ol the world. 
\ssyrian the Persian, the Greek, and the Roman. All 
religion, almost all our arts, almost alltbat sets us above 


ves has come tous from the shores of the Mediterranean. 


ke elit Sve aii, 400) 


ee ee 











it shan s © ( he i { | ‘lok a 
Ww evel Lib We yskter t eth = the ry it Hict ity 
ol ‘ re St nat 1) ol 1) begun ihe i} I the 
( mithes ieeds oO hil Crpr ! l eeh 
performed on it urface. t] eeding | ty of its shores 
fhe poet rabid tol COs ted 1 1 them, the 
plenat , e elt ‘ mn aren, f itness and 
the luxurious natn Or i iLdaneete Which m ‘ n feelita 
ege to live im it ts pacity to Vication it 
‘ ns Of ‘ Io tl rineipal nations of t it 
the largest sea mwhee: fon hough the Persians were 
eg ted with the | Ocean nad the Ee pt ~tiled 
nd Africa | entl utered the Atlant 1d 
Pacifie Ow 1S } ot ‘ " extent of those 
) Is they nly hie they W hed thr bore | 
\h nd India Hindoos, Sinmes Malavs and 
( se must have ! wouainted with = tl is Which 
wshed them = ¢ WSi sts. but e know ot to beset 
iit \Voreove) e «clo not clude the othe Mt 
ition rt itiquity, tl hi Chie ( perhaps ( st 
tC on ti earth 135 mitions of antiquit e shall, 
the purposes of this article, understand only tho ith 
‘ \ been 1 counted by tl ters 
ol Crreece ana Rome 
By some veouraplir ( 2 Line Ser il the seas of 
Marmora and Azof are considered tensions of the Meditei 
unean. but there seems to b oO More logic in this than 
there would be in ealline the Atlantic the Pacifie, since 
there is no visible boundary between the two oceans. The 
chief use of geographical Hines is to define localiti s, hot to 
renadel them doubtful. ie therefore with us thre extreine 
imits of the Mediterranean will be the 


['} Is will le Wwe US a LTei 
length, and 1200 miles bro 


Yenice to the Bay of Sidr: 


exploits of ancient navies 


the west, and the Hellespont, or Dardanelles, on 


l. 


Straits of Gibraltar on 
n the east. 


t Inland sea, about 2200 miles 


ill 
ad at its greatest breath, viz., from 
This was au ample area for the 


ind has been for modern one s, too, 
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and for a most active commerce, sie h as Was earried on by 
the famed cities of Ty re and Sidon in remote anti juity > by 
Carthage... Svracuse, Rhodes, and the cities of Greece, in 


succeeding ages; by Alexandria, Smyrna, Ephesus, Halicar- 


nassus, and other cities of Asia Minor, and by Massilia S) 


Marseilles) and the cities of [tals in the days of Alexander's 
those of thie Cu sars: by Ve nice. Genoa, ' 


SUCCESSOrS and ll 


Pisa, Amalfi, Naples, Durazzo, Byzantium or Constantinople, 
Aleppo, and Smyrua. in the n idlalle ages: and by all the 


‘ 4 } 


‘ommercial nations of the world in modern times. Lving 


between latitudes 30> and 46° north, the climate of this area 


I thr surhace of the lobe Is hot, } rut tempered witl coo) 
bres th ountries which bound it are the most fertile iz 
the world. ‘There is no need to dwell on this latte pont, as 


every schoolboy has heard of the productiver SS OT Apa 


i 


ran Italy, Greece, Turkey in Europe, Asia Minor, Syria 


In all times the Mediterraucan, instead of being a barrier 


between the nations dwelling on its shores, has been t! 

rreat J d ul OF mntercourse. ly bes lw lling On litt rent 
sides of a high cham of mountaims knew less of each other i 
uncient davs, than did those who dwelt at the extreme ends 


f the great sea. The Phoenicians of Tyre and Sidon traded 


with the natives of Mpa a i Morocco, and the voung men 
{f the latter served in the Phoenician armies,” whil 
people who dwelt ou the south of the Alps looked upon thos 
ho dwelt on the north of them as natural enemies, and ev 
wore cliffer nt race ot bees st I Psavs that all those Wi 
ike With thick speech were considered “ barbarous” by 
the Grecks, as also all those who were opposed to them im 
Wil Phe history of the middle ages shows that this spirit 
f antave was common all over Enrope, even between 
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factions bearing such hatred towards each other that even 
their cities were divided into hostil calps, and each noble- 
man’s house was a fortress. 

‘The name “ Mediterranean,” J/editerranewn are or midland 
sea, was given to it by the Romans of the later ages ; those of 
the Republic called it “ our sea’ (vostrum mare). The ancient 
Hebrews called it “ the creat sea or mer ly “the sea” (Jum). 
fhey were not a seafaring people, however, and the Pheeni- 
cians, who dwelt on the coasts of Palestine and Syria, did all 
the « sport and import business for them; and even in then 
pa miest days- that 1s, in Solomon's tim: the \ had to send 
to Tyre for men and materials wherewith to build the Temple of 
Jerusalem. The commerce on the Red Sea was carried on by 
the Arabs and the Keyptians The Jew is not by nature a 
Su r, and accordingly the notions of his ancestors r specting 


? 
' 


the sea were derived chiefly from what they saw of it while 
standing on the shore. Lhe Mediterranean was to them a 
very ditferent thi ¢ from the Re cl Sen, which they could look 
across and ut time » ford: as they could see ho | ounds to the 
Mediterranean, even from the tops of their highest mountainss 
they spoke of it in vague language. ‘Thus David exclaims, 


} 


I Lord, how manifold cLl'¢ Thy works! in V isd 2 8) has 


Thou made them all! the earth is full of thy riches; so is ths 
(wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumerable, 
} 


i small and creat beasts. There go the ships; there is 


bot] 
that Leviathan, whom Thou hast made to play thie rein. 


Speaking of Moab. the prophet Isaiah SAYS, “her branches 


e stretched out; they are gone over the sca. And again, 
Be still ve inhabitants of the isles ; thou whom the merchants 
of Zidon, that pass Ove e sea, have replenished. : * o 
ou ashamed, O Zidon, for the ea hath Spoke even the 
strength of the sea.” ‘* He stretched his hand out over the 
‘T saw in my vision by night, and behold, the fom 

winds of the heaven strove upon the great sea. "¢ 
it seems to have been the eustom with the neient 








Helby: \ Lo is id Civipe nal 


es t thi coas they were 
acquainted with; and even the Red Sea, which plays so 
Mportant a part in then history, is not mentioned by name 
more than twenty times in the whole of their serptures. 
The Dead Sea was of more thnmediat luportance to them 


Thu thie Prophet Daniel SAVS “And he shall priea t the 


| 


tabernacles of lus palace het aL seul i... between the 
Mediterranear and the Dead Sea And Zechariah, m 
prophesyving thie restoration of ar rusuls Hit Sii\Vs ais And if 


shall be in that dav that living waters shall go ont from 
Jer Isnlelu half ol the lil toward / former seo ane half of 
them toward (he Mea siete .. the eastern and = the 
Western seas, meaning bere probably the Dead Sea and the 


Mediterranen And they sometimes gave distinctive 1 


1uIMeS 
to particular portions of “the great sea: thus m the Acts of 
thi Apostles (¢ KXVIL.. v.50). the narrator SiVS, And when we 
| 


' 
id sailed over / ( aan Pau we came to 


Myra. a city of Lysia Other nations of antiquity did the 
same thing, The Lvybians called = thetr portion of the 
Mediterranenn “ thy Lvbian Sea: the Greeks gave the 


HAWES Ol eon Sea > leartan Sen * Carpathian Sea,” 
‘lonin Sen yet ° Nivrte 


J 


to Various portions of 
if Th Lomi had them ‘ Meare Tyrrhe nv “Mare 
Hadriaticun und Mare Sieulum they also styled 
hie “( ou ti Nopntclisaa coust the © Afticum Mare.’ 


Hrit thes ist) spocrke aot thy Mediterranen itself, in its full 


| 


extent the vreat sen Thus H Preece ih pledging his 
friend \liu nea "hanen sitVS nubie Ville pellite curas > Cras 
tr terabin to-morrow we will srl on the Creat 

i] / vf t) vicinal ly ven 


Ix not met 
wit] the bhest LstSsh writ It first ocevrs in the 


mnpendimiun of C. Juhus Solinus, who lived 


( 
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woout tl! envy }) rt of the third « t > Pet - ied n 
of Constantine the Great We shall have more to say 


presently about the two theories of the sources of the 
Mediterranean, and will her only call attention to the free 
use which Solinus makes of the lective Veclit anew 
applying it, however, in the plural, as though there we 
several seas which he considered % Mediterranesnn is 
indeed, there we, 1f the word be wnderstood in its 
sense, as implying asea which is mn the midst of land. 


The Greeks appear to have had no specitic aime for the 


Mediterranean. Strabo, the eeographer, speaks of it as “yy 
vroc Kat Kaul ac sEyouUrVY Vas arra snd as” 7 VAS ATTA RUT we 
CHAWY, | i. ¢.. the nner sea which we eall ‘Le seal” and ** the sea 
between the pillars or columns” (of Hercules). But he enter 


tained some very erroneous notions as to its geographical posi 
tion He innagined that the 36 parallel of latitude passed 
through the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vincent) between 
the Pillars of Hereules (Gibraltar and Ceuta) and through the 
Straits of Sicily, Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus ; consequently 
he placed Marseilles north msteadof south of ¢ OnstTaAntinoy le. 
He made the distance between Sardinia and the coast of 
Africa 205 miles instead of 100, and that between the colunins 
of Hercules and the Straits of Sicily 1028 miles, whereas it is 
only 800.) In short, he made many mistakes on the subject, 


there by showing that bis nut! Ority int ‘rt ographical matters is 


not always to be relied 1 The testimonv of Herodotus 
, , . . . 

gives us very litth wditional knowledges, thou) ften 
He i wintu 

(a t ( ! M { lum 
I t } } \ hau nu 

(; el | rl I 

t () / ' icut 

n Ital } I { 1 n 

| I l it i! i ) 
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cited. He speaks of the Mediterranean as “this sea,’* but 
says almost nothing about its dimensions or its position. 
He was, however, well acquainted with its African and 
Asiatic shores ; better indeed, than any other ancient author. 
it is evident that she had explored the valley of the Niger, 
and had ascended the Nile almost to its sources. His notice 
of the sea is confined to allusions to it, as ide 7 Yadsarra, 
while his countrymen, setting an example to the Romans, 
called it 7% juetspa SadAarra and y Kall yee Vasatra (our 
seo 

The modern Greeks eall it "Aocp: dasacoa, or the White 
Sea, to distinguish it from the Euxine, which they call Mavpy 
wwAacca, or the Black Sea. Some of the Arabian geog- 
raphers call it the Green Sea, but most of them style it Dahr- 
Rum, or the Sea of Rome. In the Middle Ages it was 
commonly called the Levant, because it washed the shores 
of lands which were suppose d to lie immediately beneath the 
rising sun (/e soled levant), An English trading company, 
chartered by Queen Elizabeth for carrying on an exclusive 
commerce with Turkey, was named * The Levant Company,” 
but it does not appear that the English traded in the Medi- 


erranean in their own ships until some time about the year 


1511, just before the Turks obtained POSsse ssion of Chios, 
Where, TWO years alterwa ds, the first Fa wlish Mediterranean 
consul was stationed, At that time the maritime cities of 
Asia Minor, under the protection of the early Sultans of 
Purkey, and especially Soliman the Magnificent, enjoyed a 
high degree of prosperity. Prior to this period the ** Argosies,” 


of which Shakespeare speaks, were Ragusan, Venetian and 


Genoese vessels, which carried English exports to the Medi- 


=i 


e Greck poets deal vaguely with the sea, apart from 


their personifving it under the names of Oceanus, Poseidon, 
Aimphitrite, Thetis, ete. Homer lavishes epithets upon it, 


as he does apon everything and everybody. Every schola 


repgdlaar \ t} } < * "0A Oorordtse in, Yasuda, * 7 rovjta 
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sovtTov,” “"Skxeavoio poawy,’ and the like; but he seems to have 
had no definite notions of the sea, which he deseribes as “ loud 
resounding ” and “ wine-colored,” nor of the site of the streams 
of Oceanus, except that this Oceanus was a body of water 


which surrounded the earth. Hesiod is equally vague with 
his wévroc adsdce Babb he considered Greece the centre of the 
world, and Sicily to be so distant as only to be just known as 
the land of wonders. In his time the state of navigation iz 
the Mediterranean was such that none but pirates ventured 
to steer cir ctly across trom Crete to Lybia, and they did it 
at the risk of their lives. It would appear that it was only 
by slow degrees that the Greeks became acquainted with the 
ocean which surrounded them, for Thueydice Ss asserts that it 
was not until the use of the sea had oOpenhe d free communieca- 
tion among them that they ever aeted in jolt confederacy 


nd that the Trojan war was the tirst instance of sueh union. 


From the same authority we learn that Minos, king of Crete, 


] ta navy with which he ( le are dl the Cyelad s ot pirates 
whence it seems there have been Lambros in all ages of 
( ! 4 hi story 
It has lone been the current belief that the Mediterranea: 
esembles a tranquil lake (except when agitated by storms), 
cy } pereey ible rise O1 fall of its tides. To some e 
tent t! lescription given of it in Byron's Srey ( Corinth i 
correct, and aptly portrays the opimions held on the subjeet 
ebb ii I \¢ - 
\\ | eveles Lis ¢ 
4 - si 
s he bounl ft) dl vl 
lees mit \ 
i 6g , ' 
: | 
() their cours } »s 
k 1 ts ‘ i 
\ } oks } e t , } 








\) 1 the trinee ot thre forum Mia Db see 


On the line that it left lone aves age 


A smooth, short space Of ve llow sand 


Between it and the greener lund 


lo those who are familiarized with the varying forms of 


ur old ocean, savs Dr. Bennet. ‘Sever advancing, ever re- 


treatine. this seething. all but tideless sea, Which lay and nicht 


heats the shore with luipotent rage, hevel nlvaneing, never 


retreating, is at first tedious in the extreme ; vradually, how- 
ever, the eve, the ear, the mind, become accustomed to its 
monotonous anger, and open to its real magnificence. Then, 
indeed, it is a glorious privilege to live, as nearly ill do at 
Mentone, in front of the boundless, liquid Mediterranean 
plan —at one time heaving restlessly; at another, in a calmer 
mood, covered with mvriads of facets. on which the sparkling 
sunshine dances and elitters.” Admiral Smith, however 


combats the notion that the Mediterranean is a‘ tideless sea,’ 


’ 


though he admits that its tides are faint as compared with 
those of the Atlantic and Pacitie Oceans.’ \ecurate ob 


servations detect a sensible ele vation and «lk pressioh OF Its 
waters. Independent of currents, surface drift, or wind-raised 


} 


sWweils and this is ele curly to be ascribed to the action of the 
noon. manifested by it periodical rine and fall, and alternate 
changing of the direction ot the stream. So far back as the 
tenth century the Arabian philosopl er, Omar el Aalem,. cor 
tended that there was a considerable tide in the Mediter 
Pale adil aba wrote a book On thre subject and hi 
has been sustained by modern authorities. 
Philosophers were long at a loss to account fort] 
of the immense volume of water which incessantly poured 
from the Atlantic through the Straits of G 


braita into the 


Mediterranean ; they eould not tind where the out 
iufter si pposing that it tlowed imto the sen of Marmorsa the 


Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. there was 1 thine bevond 
their linits to receive the mflux : and as the level of the Med- 
terraveat di i hot clu Jt Thies We foree ito 2 wore’ ft » the 
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theory of evaporation to account for the fact But this 
thre ory involved another difhculty, Which was, that incessant 
evaporation would increase the saltness of the water, until it 
would ultimately form salt incrustations. Now no such de 
posits have been found, and moreover it was noticed that the 
saltness did not increas: : although it is a fact that the water 
of the Mediterranean is salter than that of the Atlantic and of 
the Black Sea. The investigations of M. Bouillon La Grange 
have shown that, assuming the proportion of saline matter in 
the water of the Atlantic to be thirty -eight, that of the Kng- 
lish Channel will be thirty-six, and that of the Mediterranean 
forty -One, The latter contains fom per cent, of salt; the 
Black Sea has a smallei proportion.” The mystery has been 
accounted for by a recent series of investigations into the 
currents of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, extending 
over a long course of years. These were first systematically 
undertaken by Admiral Smith, uader the orders of the 
British Government, in L824, and have been since carried on 
it intervals by other British naval officers 

In 1860 the British Government instituted a series of deep- 
sea soundings and testing of oceanic currents. These experi 
ments were in ISTO, extended to the Mediterranean, under 
the auspices of Captain Calver, R. N., and the distinguished 
scientist, Dr. William B. Carpenter. The result of their re 
searches establishes the theory of a double current through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, there being a surface flow in one di- 
rection and an under-current in the reverse direction. At 
Gibraltar a current almost invariably sets eastward from the 
Atlantic into the Mediterranean. Its rapidity varies from 
two to five miles an hodr, the variation beine due to winds 


ind tides It Is most rapid in thy central part, and it is 


bordered hy hu Independent stream on either side, both of 
which stress sometimes reverse thelr current and tlow out 
wards: but their united foree and volume do not approach 


— , ‘ . _— 2 
Those ot thre central mtiow. [hie reat Of this mnow di- 
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minishes as s as it reaches the Mediterranean basin, over 
the surface of which the lighter Atlantic water spreads itself. 
The current makes itself felt along the Spanish coast as far 
as Cape ce Gat, and along the African coast as far as the Bay 
Was forme rly supposed that this inflow was caused by 
the evaporation of the Mediterranean waters by the solar 
heat. as we have alre aly observed: but in recent times the 
thes of a deep under-current, in a contrary direction to 
that of the surface, has come into favor, to account for the 


fact that there is no increase in the volume of the Mediter- 


ranean Sea. this theory has been contirmed by the afore- 
saul experiments of Captain Calver, who devised an in- 
genious “eurrent drag,’ which tested both upper and under 
currents at the same time, Dy these expe riments it was 
shown conclusively that in the narrowest part of the Straits of 
(x aiti over a bottom of more than 500 fathoms depth, 
thre ent of 100 fathoms depth flows inward at less than 
haif the rate of the surface current; while at 250 fathoms 
' 


ection of the flow is reversed, the existence of an out- 
| 


Ward current bepig proved bv the dragging of the boat in 


i t yp pPoOsition to the course of the surface water. At 400 
fathoms there is still an outward movement, but it is at a re- 
7 speed 

yas also found that specimens of water taken from the 


l current POSsSsesse d the cha acteristic te Lupe rature 


ensity of Atluntie water, while those taken from the 
( vard or deep ‘urrent had the greater density and temper- 
Of tiie Mediterranean water. Moreover, the wate) 
Liaik t He] th of 250 fathoms was uniformly more dense 
‘ at tak t 400 fathoms, so that the regular deseent of 
{ race iter condensed by ¢ vaporation was interfered 


by the current towards the Atlantie which it encountered 


“ e sinking. Krom all the data obtained, Dr. Carpenter 
OUNCES It te clear that the concentrated water of the 
Me diterranenn mtinually carried back into the Atlantic by 
‘ . ent hich causes it to move ip a gradual 


Meine from the eastern to the western extremity of the strait 











so that the excess of saltness in the Mediterranean is thus 
kept within very narrow limits. 

The Mediterranean was the cradle of navigation. The com- 
parative shortness of the distances betwe mn port and port 
rendered the transit easy to rudely constructed and imperfect 
vessels, and thus tended to promote and diffuse civilization 
This great inland sea became the chief bond of intercourse 
between Europe, Asia, and Africa, instead of keeping them 
isunder, as on the map it appears to do. Beautifully diversi 
fied with islands, and bounded bv almost every variety of 
ly 


SO1] its products are proportiona VATIOUS >: and ws comn 


nication with the Atlantic facilitates comme witl 


} 
t of th L « 
But Ls of SVeup ide i tures an | lis ee rel i lop 
ments are too well knowh to need much ¢ ni it 18 ta 
] 17 } ie ’ ] ] ri 
| Santer te ell on its beauties, its sineular ~ } s 
. : P ; 1 : : 
inexhaustible stores of legend, poetry, romance, and history; 
i 1 > + ! ! 
Dut what peh comid ao wstice TO SO VAST A SubTect 7 Lhe mere 
leseription of the ruined cities and monuments which are to 


be found evervwhere on its shores has Occupied hu 1} ds of 


volumes. and will probably occupy buns 


eenll ? fon retlective ind the Mediterra tis the st 
nt eSTINYG I ill Sens. of al! witters It | F] N } il! ‘ | 
by association with the entire history t h in civilizatio i 
It mnav be sanulto have been the eradle of t p)ULPaLELNL 2 e apd 
intellect Vii the rest of the world was a nk. wD ry. 
every regio if its reumferen \ isla AY i Lindtsitoit hy 
the nations whom we m nsid he father f | . 
] Jews, the Phoenicians. the Ee } Cireeks. thy 
( rthaci uns, th a itis ived ond on | 
its waters und deve 1) L the ! ~ l \ hi ht of 





t 


ni . ry ET Oy 
Onstrva natantia the “turgidum mare’ and the *jplames 
opulos Acroceraunte Such «a haven as that into which 
Ulysses steered, little thinking that he was about to fall into 
the hands of Polyphemus, was what the Mediterranean 
ovete stor! 
4 ey ! in Ips 
{ ti tonat A®tna run 
} iB. iil 7) 
| iodern Medtitemn cil tlor is pretty mueh like iis 
predecessors of old in this respect, for, notwithstanding all 
t noder! Inprovements in navigation, he hugs the shor 
when he ean. “ With a sheht breeze, SiLys Dr. Bennet 
near the land. Is studded with vessels then W lille 
teen sails extended, like swallows skimming over the 
vaters of the deep; but if a stiff wind and a heavy sea rise, 
they instantly seek sheltes nal disappear, Then, for days 
tovether, not a sail is seen, until tine weather returning, again 
lnres them out of thelr retreats. Let us hope we are better 
ilors than these sons of the lauds of Jason and Columbus 
not unwilling to brave the weather in all its aspects when 
sults our purpose to 10 SO Let us nmagine ourselves on 
by lof a stout ship, well stocked with all that is needed for 
infort of the outer and inner man, and manned by the 
ly sailors of New England, bound for the Mediterranean 
on a long cruise—as long as desirei—and let us pass in 


review before om mind’s eye the famed Scenes which rise uy 
is we sail along the shores of the vreat sea. 

The first Mediterranean country we tall in with is Spain 
ifter passing Cadiz, famed for its “lovely cirls, and then Cape 
‘Trafaloar, where, on the 21st Oct., 1805, the British naval hero, 
Nelson, fell, at the moment of victory overthe combined French 
and Spanish fleets; a battle remarkable for the death of the 
three admirals in command, Nelson, Gravina (killed during 
the action), and Villeneuve, who cut his throat after it. We 
enter the Strait of Gibraltar, the ancient Calpe, and one of 
the Pillars of Hercules, Mount Abyla on the opposite 
Moorish coast being the other. 
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fhough Calpe’s Straits survey the steepy shore ; 
hurope and Africa on each other uAZze : 

Lands of the dark-eyed maid and dusky Moor 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate’s blaz 

How softly on the Spanish shore she plays, 


Disclosing rock and slope, and forest brown 


Distinct, though darkening with her wanin phas ! 

But Mauritania’s giant shadows frown, 

From mountain cliff to coast descending sombre dow 
( H l. Canto L, st. 22 


The far-famed Rock of Gibraltar is in sight, a peninsular 


iass of limestone, 1.430 feet b 


height. two miles and a quar- 
er long, and three-quarters of a mile broad, bristling with fon 
tifications, with a handsome fre e-port town at its base The 
Enelish flag waves over it, while that of Spain is seen on the 
rival fortress of Ceuta, on the Moorish shore. They reeall to 
memory the treachery of Count Julian, and the fate of Don 
Roderic, the last of the Goths; also the advent of Islamism into 
Western Europe, giving rise to seven centuries of war between 
Moor and Christian, and toa literature of its own. The Med- 
iterranean const of Spain was the seene of the great struggle 
between Rome and Carthage, during the second Punie war. 
Malaga and Cartagena, both of Phoenician origin, carry us 
back in magimation many centuries before the Christian Era 
when thi ships of Tyre and Sidon bore the comn eree of the 
then known world to the most distant regions. Cartagena 

ve full employment to Scipio; and Livy tells us that at that 
tit B.C. BOS), it was one of the ichest cities mm the world. 


It 1 but it is not now Dr. Bennet visited it a few vears 


ago, and “4 und nothing in this sunburnt, dirtv. n iserable 
wn to deserve attention, with the exception of the fort, the 
fortifications. and a grand old tower built bv the Carthaginians 


9 (UO vears age It is the same story everywhere in Spain. 


1] bien {ort three ( ’ Pelayo, and ot herdinand and 


isi % «6th Dads { { pow ] rt th sixteenth cennury. the 


Giermany, ttaly, Portugal, the Netherlands, 


omen ie a 
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Mexico, Peru, and the West Indies, the terror of France and 
England, exhibits the palsying effect of religious intolerance 
and over-weening pride ; its harbors are but half used, its cities 
but relies of what they were. Murviedro, visibie from the sea, 
offers nothing worthy of note but the memories of its ancient 
self, Saguntum, and its heroic defence against Hannibal. Tar- 
ragona reminds the spectator of one of the most melancholy 
incidents of the Peninsular war, the siege of the place and the 
slaughter of its inhabitants by Marshal Suchet, Napoleon's 
savage lieutenant, in 1810, Barcelona, the second city of 
Spain, shows more life, for it has been the hotbed of insurree- 
tion against every Spanish ministry for the last forty years. 
Its name reealls that of its founder, Hamilear Barca, the most 
powerful man in Carthage. Carthaginian reminiscences cease 


at this point ; the Py renees are coming in sight. 


\t Pyrenw frondosa cacumina moutis 
Turbata Poenus terrarium piace petebat 
Pyrene celsa timbosi verticis arce 

Divisos Celtis late prospectat [beros, 
Atque Aeterna tenet magnis divortia terris 


Si]. Ital., lib iv. 


But Spain only half belongs to the Mediterranean ; the At- 
lantic claims the greater portion of her. Although in the days 
of Charles V. she exercised paramount control in the Mediter- 
ranean, she has left searcely any permanent impress on it. 
She no longer sways Naples and Sicily, Milan and Genoa, nor 
dictates in the councils of the Vatican. She retains a solitary 
town on the coast of Africa, and her othe) possessions in the 


inland sea are contined to the Balearie Isles. 


Pride, bend thins eve from heaven to thine estate 
See how thr mighty shrink into a sone! 

Cal voli ‘ pillar, pile, preserve thee ore il 

Or must thon trust tradition’s simple tongue 

When flatterv sleeps with thee, and history does the 


At a period of history so remote that we know nothing of it 


xcept its conclusion, this portion of the Mediterranean coast, 
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extending from the Ebro to the Gulf of Genoa, was imhabited 
by the Iberians, traces of whose mame may be found in the 
word Celtiberia, an appellation given by the Romans to the 
north of Spam, as denoting that portion of the peninsula sub- 
dued by the Celts. Silins LItalicus alludes to this in the line 
“Venere et Celtwe sociati nomen Lberis °* and Lucan, speak- 
ing Of the pre ople ol the south of France, Says, 


1 ; 
Protueiye L vente etusts 


(; tllorum Celta pnuscenltes bomen Ih» ris.4 


I rane his alwavs ASPILE d to make the Me dite ranean “a 
Freneh lake,’ but has hitherto beeu prevented from doing so 


by the \t nlousy of othe) Powe rs. ¢ sp cially England and 


She cle rive s ho elaim to Supremacy over it from thre 
extent of hel southern sea-bo 


Russie. 


id, which is now the smallest 
of any belonging to the nations which border that sea; it is 
but BOG miles im leneth, and contains but two eities of impor- 
tanee. viz... Marseilles and Toulon. The former (the ancient 
Massilia, founded B.C. 600, by a Greek colony from Phocis): 
has always been a great emporium of trade, but it does not 
excite much historic:l interest neither does Toulon, bevond 
the cirewmstance of its having been the place where Bona- 
parte first gave proofs of his great military genius, during its 
siege by the British in 1795. The vicinity is redolent of him. 
Not far distaut is Cannes, where he landed trom Elba on the 
Ist of Mareh, IS1L5. And hereabouts we should take leave of 
France, had not her frontier been “ rectitied ” in 1861 by the 
cession of Nice and Monaco. , 

The classical region of Italy opens at Mentone, and there is 
no land, except Greece, more calculated than this is to awaken 
contemplation and enthusiasm contemplation of its wonder- 
ful beauty, its varied and deeply interesting history, and its 


contributions to the world’s SClt nee, art, and literature ‘ and 


enthusiasm at its emancipation from foreign and domestic 


Book 3 vy. 9 


mnt of the setthne of this 


a al 
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nv, and at its free institutions, though the latter have 

been the work of the last few years, and achieved at the price 
blood. TVhe day has at last arrived when the ancient 
haughty saying, “Civis Romanus sum,” which struck terro 
to the hearts even of King Agrippa and Iestus the rovernor, 

n distant Pal stine., can now be repeated in its modern torm. 
Sono Romano io,” with equal pride. Ifa man has any poetry 
his nature, he cannot fail to show it forth as he approaches 
Genoa—* Genova la superba ”__one of the handsomest cities 
f Europe: famed for its aristocratic pride andits sailors: fo. 
seven centuries the capital of a famous commercial republic, 
id during the Middle Ages the rival of Venice on the sea. 
sharing with her sister r¢ public the dominion of the Mediter- 


mean. 


Running down the western coast of the Italian peninsula, 
reminiscences of the past crowd on the mind with such rapidity 
that a sense of inability to grasp the meaning and fullness of 
the long ages of its history steals over us. We may say with 


] 
+} 


e noet 


t 


Italia, too, Italia! looking on thee, 
Full flashes on the soul the heht of ages, 
Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won thee 
To the last hero of the chiefs and sages, 
Who glorify thy conse crated pages ; 
The forms, at which the parting mind assuages 
Her thirst of knowledge, quafting there her fill. 
Flows from the eternal source of Rome's lnpe rial hill. 
Childe Harold Canto 3, st. ex 


The route passes by Corsica and Elba, the birthplace and 
the place ot exile of the first Napoleon. Livorno, Pisa, Sienna, 
“lorence, Rome, Naples, are on the left. There history dates 


hack to Janus and Saturn ! 


The great Roman republic, mis- 
tress of the world; then the empire, sinking under the weight 
of its crimes, the Goths, “ glutting their ire,” the Vandals, the 
Saracens, Belisarius and Narses, the early church and the 
christian martyrs, the rival Bishops of Rome, Constantinople, 
\ntioch, and Alexandria, the popes, and the papacy, the 
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commercial republies of Venice, Genoa, Naples, Pisa and 
Amalfi; the free cities: the feudal system, the German em- 
perors : the Normans, the Spanish and French invasions; the 
countless battles and slew s down to the last wars of libera- 
tion; the rise of the arts—music, painting, sculpture and 
irchitecture, which made Italy their home :—the poetry of 
Dante ; Tasso, Ariosto, P trarch the philosophical researches 
of ** the tarry Galileo, all shed a halo of imperishable 
iorv ove Italy. c 

The Bay of Naples, with Vesuvius and the great city on its 
shore: not far away the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
Baice and Stabe. and the island of Capri, scarcely visible to 
the south, awaken fresh reminiscences. ‘Tiberius, the despot 
amd monster, held his orgies on the island; Masaniello, the 
fisherman, raised his revolt in the market-place of Naples ; 
Spanish viceroys and Bourbon kings, Garibaldi and his red- 
shirted patriots pass before us, till we come to Sicily. 


Cm protinns utraqne tellus 
Una foret; venit medio vi pontus, et undis 
Hesperiiun Siculo latus abseidit: arvaque et urbes 
Littore cidnuctas anensto mite rlhiut cestu. 


Dextrun absicit Sevlla latus, levi lplacata ¢ harybdis. 


Vovagers pass between Seylla and Charybdis now-a- 
days with better luck than Ulysses did. The Circes and 
SITENS ¢ f the pre sent tin display the ir attractions in othe: 


wavs, though it might perhaps be well to stop one’s ears wit! 


wax When they sing to us: they are, however, no longer found 
n the isl nd of Owd or of the sirens. How the great names 
epowd pon the memorv gazing on sicily ' Hiero, Diony Sius, 
Dion. Mareellus Archimedes. Asdrubal. Imnilear, Nicias, Alei- 


> 


ides. Timoleon. Greek, Roman, Carthaginian: then Norma 


Saracen, Spaniard and German, Bohemond, Tanered, 


Robert Guise urd. Fre lerick IL... John of Proeida, and the 


Sicil Vespers! Filangierl. Ferdinand. and the sieges of 
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now that her bridegroom, Venice, has revived, witnessed many 
a triumph of Italian galleys over Dalmatian pirates and Turk- 
ish cruisers. Ancona, Bologna, Ravenna, and the Exarchate, 
Venice, Trieste, still live and flourish. But the deadening 
sway of the Mussulman is over the opposite coast. Ragusa 
and Durazzo are but shadows of what they were in the days 
of the Crusades. 


Viola. What country, friends, is this ? 
Captain. This is Ilvria, lady. 
Viola. And what should I do in Dlvria ? 


Twelfth Night. Act 1, se. 2 


There is nothing to be done in Illyria, but to hurry on to 
get the first sight of Greece. “ First views of Greece! theme 
of the young and beacon of the wise!” If we live a century, 
one can scarcely LTrOW SO wholly away from boyhood as to be 
careless of the noble names and deeds which consecrate this 
holy land. The most disenchanted of all world-citizens may 
find refreshment for mind, soul and heart, among classic 
memories and histories ; and to look on Greece—to trace the 
scene of great deeds, the cradle of art and science, where the 
world’s greatest men have done the world's freatest deeds- 
must be a moment of happy reminiscences to all who have 
been happy when young.* Fortunate are those who, in the 
decline of life, can still call up the delights of their student 
days! with what zest will they visit this classic soil! the 


Clime of the unforgotten brave 

Whose land, from plain to mountain cave, 

Was freedom’s home, o1 vlory S OTAVe 
Ithaca, the home of Ulysses ; Missolonghi, the grave of 
Byron ; Li panto, the scene of the creat victory of the ill- 
starred Don John of Austria; Navarino, where the Tureo- 
Egyptian fleet was annililated by the Christian allies in 1827; 
Coron’s Bay, where “* floats many a valley light ;” the coasts 
of Sparta, the realm of Menelaus and Helen. of Lyeurgus and 


* F. Schroeder: Shores oM 











Avis Lysande) and \cesilaus : the bay ot Argos the mode: 
Napoli and Mvyeenw, the realms of Agamemnon and Diome- 
des ; up the gulf of gina to the Pirveus, the harbor of Athens 


Tlie rulf. the rock of Salamis: * round Sunium’s “ marble 


steep, but not “to sing and die :’ along the eastern coast of 

ttica to t a glimpse of Marathon, whieh still * looks on the 
sea,” and Ly Chae D ipus as far as (2lis, where the Grecian 
fleet assembled prior to sailing for Troy ;—here is food enough 
for meditation ! About 400 miles have been eoasted betwee! 


Corfu and N ypont, and throughout that entire cist: 


| ) t ct ‘ nll | fro. il] lo il emotion wou 
Lith e VV ! It @] if | ? il and wi uld be {oo ~| were it 
\\ ] : ‘ , 
\\ ( Witl raw us irom the power ¢ 
sens \ s the past, the distant, or the futw 
predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity ¢ 
thinking beins Par from me and from my triends be suet 
frivid ) i conduct us nadiherent wma 
moved over any ground which has been dignitied by wisdom, 
bravery, or virtue. ‘That man is little to be envied, whose 
patriotism wou cL not un force upon the plaim of Marathon 
; ; : 1] 4 ea a . th am. ¢ 
or Who nmety Would not grow warmer among the ruins oO 
Lona. Phis is an api visin which holds good as to a 


oealitl Ss whereon creat deeds have been achieved, and in ho 
quarter of the globe will there be more frequent opportunities 
fo. piv tthan in the Mediterranean, especially among 


the Isles of Greeee, teeming with memories ol Homer 


{mone the rugged mountains of The ssaly ean be discern- 
ed Pelion and Ossa, the seene of the confliet between the 
Titans and the Olympian Jove ; and in the Bay of Salonica is 
seen “the snowy top of cold Olympus, ruling the middle air,’ 


the abode of the wods: the aKporar LOpvay tos voetonadoce Oh 


being the palace of Jove. Thenee to Mount Athos. 


so dreaded by sailors that Xerxes cut a canal aeross the penir 











1R7” 
LSic Vi ss Drs ITP s \ NESS ) 


sula on which it stands, to transport his army past the 
obstacle, the Island of Lemnos, whereon Vulean fell. when 
east out of Olvinpus by Jupiter, is passed on the route to the 


north of the He llespont and the Trojan shore 


Phe quiet sheep eds nnd the tortoise crawls 


Dr. EK. D. Clarke. the great traveller. Savs that Trov stood 
two miles from thie sea, That may have been SO, if both 


1 r } 
lot uvVths, AS some contend 


Prov anc Home Ly 


Thenee to Lesbos, Si na, and Samos: but the travelles 
will look i \ hn ior duphesus ; its candlestick ~ has been 
moved out of its place, the once m fhity city. where the 
Apostle s were so roughly used, wd Diana w: ll-powerful, 
has “died and made no sign. Nearly all the once flourishing 
cities of Asia Minor have owed their deelne to the withering 
influences of Turkish rule; but Ephesus is an exception, it 
has been de stroyved by the hands of nature, by the cradual 
filling up of its harbor by the deposits of the river Cayster; a 
fi miserable Villages are all that remain on the site of the 
crreatest commercial city of the Levant. 


The scenes of Apostolies] labor are at hand: Miletus, Hali- 
carnassus, Cos, and Rhodes Piss in rapid SUCCESSION, recalling 
to mind the ancient maritime supremacy ol the Greeks, the 
erimes of Alexander's successors, the rise of the christian 
church, the heroism of the christian knights against the 
Saracen hosts, the progress of the Turkish arms, and the 
consequent extinction of all that ennobles man. Lyeia, Pam- 
phylia, Ciheia, Tarsus, the birthplace of the Apostle Paul: 
Antioch, the great capital, which formerly had a population of 
200,000, but now, thanks to Mussulman sway, has but 10,000 
Lotatia, the ancient Laodicea; Beyrout, formerly Berytus : 
Saide, where once stood the nights Sidon: Acre, the last 
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hope of the Crusaders ;—these are names of deep interest to 
christian travellers. Mounts Lebanon, Sharon and Carmel 
look down on“ The Promised Land” which lies before the 
view ; but its spots of deepest interest are inland, and soon 
the vision of Palestine passes away, and with it all sense of 
reverence for the past. One gazes on the low flat shores of 
Egypt with curiosity, but there is nothing in Damietta or 
Rosetta to excite aught but painful reflections on the degra- 
dation to which man has for ages been reduced in this region. 
Even Alexandria, with all its modern improvements, its Suez 
Canal, and its accommodations for European and American 
travellers, does not recall the splendor of Alexander and the 
Ptolemies, the library and schools, the prelates and councils 
of the Christian Church, the luxury and elegance of a classic 
age. Though the present ruler of Egypt is the energetic 
constructor of railways and canals, and cultivator of cotton, 
his arbitrary rule weighs upon his subjects like 


A pitehy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o'er the realbn of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like nivht, and darke ned all the land of Nile. 


So is it all along the northern coast of Africa, whereve 
Islamism has struck its detestable roots. Two thousand 
vears ago, when all the world was idolatrous, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt and Northern Africa literally swarmed with 
thriving cities, and an intelligent, active, and industrious 
population, counted by millions ; but now, all is indolence, 
stagnation, desolation, except where foreign enterprise has 
forced its Way; and the inhabitants are counted by thousands, 
or even by hundreds. This is the case along a coast line 
of more than 4,000 miles, with the exception of Algeria, 
where French arms have foreed upon the natives an exotic 


eivilization whieh has not vet taken root. Tripoli, Tunis, 


Nigiers, are ill that can be produced to represent the onee 
powerful kingdom of Juba, Jugurtha and Masinissa, the 
republic of Carthage, and the kingdom of the Vandals. It 
has been truly said of the Mediterranean 
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‘“ Thy shores are empires, changed in all save the 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 


Has dried up realms to deserts.” 


This rapid sketch of the localities of deep interest along the 
shores of this renowned sea which the traveller may behold 
from the deck of his ship or by his “ mind’s eye,” W ould be 
imperfect without allusion to the important island of Cyprus, 
the seat of the worship of Venus, one of the first places which 
received the Gospel, and once a Christian kingdom established 
by Richard Coeur de Lion; to Crete, the realm of Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, and of Idomeneus, one of the heroes of 
Homer, in whose time it possessed a great number of flourish- 
ing cities, but now has very few; to Malta, the scene of the 
shipwreck of the Apostle Paul and his fellow-captives, and 
now one of the strongest of British fortified possessions ; 
and to Sardinia, the largest island in the Mediterranean, next 
after Sicily. Lastly, to the admirers of Garibaldi, there is the 
little island of Caprera; not far distant from Sardinia, and 
within easy sail of heroic Corsica. 

The Mediterranean is in the centre of the world’s commerce. 
There was a period, extending over long ages, when all com- 
merce centred in it. That passed away When Columbus dis- 
overed America, and Vasco di Gama sailed around the Cape 
of Good Hope to India. The great commercial cities of 
Italy were reduced almost to nonentity by this change in the 

arrent of traftic. Will their prosperity be revived by the 
opening of the Suez Canal? will this bring back to them 
any portion of the trade with the East? These are questions 
which have been mooted of late, but it is evident that no pos- 
tive answer can be gtven to them, until other possible routes 
to India, now projected, shall have been completed,and the 
political status of the Turkish Empire definitively set- 
tled, either by its complete destruction, or by its permanent re- 


establishme nt ona sound basis. We are not among the huni- 
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ber of those who believe in the practicability of the second 
alternative, notwithstanding all that has been said about the 
vreat progress recently made by the Turks in civilization and 
their adoption of many of the usages of European nations. 

It must be admitted that constant contact with Christia 
nations has to a considerable extent moderated the ferocious 
bigotry of the Turks; but this has not imparted to them the 
restless ene rey of the Americans, the Enelish, the Frene! , the 
Italians, and the Greeks; and thes are content with the /a/s- 
sez alli systel. The fact is, that [slamism is antagonistic to 
Christian civilization, and until the former is extinguished o1 


reduced to impotence, there wil be no radical amelioration of 


the condition of those fine regions Ovel Which it hangs like a 
bhelt. furkey in Murope comprises an area ol 205 oUt 
square niles; Turkey in Asia, 669,000; Turkey in Africa 


dnecluding Egypt, Tripoli, Barea, Beled, and ‘Tunis, its nom- 
inal dependencies), 540,000; and Arabia, over which the S 
tan clanns sovereignty, 1,200,000 :—in all 2,612,500 squar 
miles. Persia has 470,000; Afghanistan, 300,000; Beloochis- 
tan, 150,000: in all 970,000 square miles, lying directly in the 
road to Liclin, the two together forming an area considerably 
large r than the whole of the United States, under Mohamme- 
lan misrule, and sunk in sloth, ignorance, and vice. Let any 
one picture to himself these fertile regions peopled 14 an ener- 
eetic, enlightened, industrious, and moral race, and he will 
perceive that the question as to the revival of Italian suprem- 
acy in the Mediterranean becomes ot very small Huportance 
The wealth and productiveness of Asin Minor far exceeds 
that of Italy, and would naturally command the greatest 
share of the commerce. C mstantinople, in such hands as we 
have supposed, would, perhaps, become the commercial centre 
of the Old World, from its natural advantaves and position. 
It would then be Venice and Genoa, Ephesus and Alexandria, 
re vived and mace One, 

Such is the prospect of the future which may be drawn ; 
but alas ! it is but h visionary one it pre sent. Turkey is 


kept alive by the jealousy of Russia which is entertained by 


the European powers ; but were that appeased, and supposing 








LSi 





there were no obstacle to Russia's takine posse ssion of the 
Ottoman domini Ls, it hiss ve t to be shown that the chang > 
would be cl sirable. The pore sent internal condition of the 
Russian elaine so far as is known, for it Is not easy to get at 
the truth, is but little in advance of that of ‘Turk V. [enorance, 
S iperstition, licentiousness, and inte Inperance pre vail to a 
scarcely credibl extent, and political corruption pervades 
every braneh of the government. So far as the commerce of 
the world in general, and of the Mediterranean in particu- 
lar, is concerned, the Greek and Armenian population of the 
Turkish Mimpire would scem better adapted to take control of 


affairs. They are among the smartest hands at traffie and 


bargaining of all kinds that are to be found anywl re, and 


their aucient and inherent genius for Gconunerce is seen in the 
vt of their having agencies of thelr own Greek firms in 


London, Liverpool. Manchester, Hamburg, Paris, New York, 
and other k uling COLLIN relal cities. We have seen it stated, 
but do not vouch for the fact. that there are no fewer than 
four hundred Greek tirms in Manchester alone! This is the 
race, Indigenous and highly gifted, and not the Russian, which 
mught to hold sway from the Danube to the Kuphrates, and 
from the Caucasus to Abyssinia, as it did in the days of 
Alex uder the Great and his successors. ly thei hands the 
Mediterranean would become it Greek v lake,” and Italy, 
france, and Spam would have to ste | into the baekground. 

The population of the nations bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean is at present, in round numbers, L30,000,000 : perhaps 
this is under the mark, for it is scarcely possible to obtain a 
correct census of ‘Turkey in Asia and Africa, and of Moroceo. 
These inhabit the fairest regions of the globe: Spain, 
France, Italy, Dalmatia lilvria, Greece and her islands, 
Purkey in Enrope, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt and Northern 
\frica, comprise an area of more than 3,600,000 square 
ulles, capable of supporting a population of 500,000,000, 
in the midst of all the natural advantages of varied soil 
Ot vreat fe rtility, fine climate, beautiful scenery, magnificent 
harbors, and admirable ceouraphical position. In short, 


ln these favored regions “ all 


, save the spirit of man, is 
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divine.” And what a work of regeneration is needed ! Spain, 
France, and Italy are already at work emancipating them- 
selves from the thraldom of the traditions, customs and ideas 
of feudal times. Greece has not vet recovered from her cruel 
bondage of more than twenty centuries, but her intestine 
disorder will in time give place to the reign of law and order. 
It is in the Turkish dominions that the Herculean work of 
cleansing the Augean stables is to be done, and “ *twere well it 
were done quickly.” It is in this direction that the humanizing 
efforts of philanthropists should be chiefly turned. 





Arv. VL. Reports of Various Trials tor Assassination, Murad r; 
ele am ii the P ine ipal Cite s of the United States. 1861 1872. 


THE oift of being able to see ourselves as others see us, 1s 
of much greater importance than even those who praise it most 
generally suppose. If our people could exercise that faculty 
to-day we should certainly rank higher im civilization as a na- 
tion than we clo. jut if we are incapable of examining our 
own features otherwise, why not use a mirror? Why not de- 
vote some attention to the portraitures which all the principal 
nations of Europe, friendly and unfriendly, draw of us ? Those 
who dislike us most vive us credit for some ood qualities ; but 
upon the other hand, those who like us most attribute to us 
some very Dad qualities, Now, we must learn to understand 
that the latter are quite as much right as the former. 

No accusation is more generally made against us than that 
our chiet cle itv is Mammon. It is not merely charged against 
us that we love the * almighty dollar,” but that we set a higher 
value Upon it then pon life itself—at least on the hfe of om 
neighbor. Before we get offended at this is it not well to ex- 
mine whether there is anny foundation for it ? Unfortunately, 


the cliscove ry is tow easily ute. No profound re searche sare 


hecessary to ascertain that robberv, or even frand, excites 
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deepei and more lmaplacsabole ceneral indienation amongst us 
than assassination or murder. 

It is nothing new on our part to ck plore this, and try to 
bring about a different state of things: we have elaborate ly 
discussed the subject on various occasions with this view. As 
instances suffice it to refer here to two of our articles—one en- 
titled “ American Femalk Criminals,” the other “ Assasina- 
tion and Lawlessness in the United States.”°+ The object of 
one was to show that it is no proof of a high elvilization, or of 
superior respect for the sex, but the reverse, to allow women 
comparative Lnpunity in the perpetration of crime. In illus- 
tration of the fact we presented outlines of the usages of the 
most enlightened nations, as shown by their various Sy) stems of 
jurisprudence. Nor was the object of the second article ma- 
terially different ; it was essentially the same as our present 
object, namely, to show that the charge of barbarism made 
wainst us by European nations, in reference to the slight value 
we set on life in comparison with money or property, is but 
too well-founded, and that, instead of being offended at it, we 
should earnestly resolve on discarding the morbid sentiment 
that gives rise to it as a national disgrace. 

Far be it from us tocondemn the public indignation against 
robbery and fraud, especially when the perpetrators are public 
functionaries who betray their trust. On the contrary, we take 
pride in being the first to denounce such, and direct the finger 
of scorn to point at them At the same time we cannot con- 
found them with assassins and murderers. The former are, 

leed, base enough, but compared to the latter, ther are almost 
iinless. The person who, by violence, deliberately deprives 
en the most humble member of society of lis life, is a worse 
my to society, for various reasons, than he whose public rob- 
eries amount to millions. Bad as robbs rs and fraud undoubt- 

v are, the money or the property taken by the robber or the 

f merely changes hands. It still exists, but the life taken by 

ssissin cannot be returned. This difference is not rendered 


ss obvious by the motive of the assassin o1 the murcde rer, 
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t that motive be Whit it pay Nor does the character of his 
ctim. to matter how bacdl it mav be, afford hin any just CX- 
tIs¢ f it by rielit to assussinte one lab. if Is rieht to wvs- 


ssinate five hundred or five thousand. None will deny that 
there are more thin even the latter number at the present mo- 
nent Whom 2S beans reanrd aus mortal enemies whose death 
would be a benefit to the world. Let those who entertain this 
feeling be taught by the example of others that it is only ne- 
COSSUTY to have a plausible excuse to use the dagger, or the 


¢ 


pistol, in order to « sciipe condign pristine nt, and whit May 
we EXpt et f 

But what is the chief use of a government? Is it not to 
attord protection : Which is to be protected tirst life, or pro- 
perty? At first sight the answer to this would seem sunple 
enough: a little reflection will show however that it is not so. 
It requires but slight research to ascertaim that just in propor- 
tion as nations have advanced in civilization, have they set a 
higher value on life than on property > upon the other hand 
in proportion as nations are barbarous, or semi-barbarous, have 
they set a higher value on property than on life. Both facts 
are amply illustrated im the history of every great nation. 
Whether we take that of England, France, Germany, Spain or 
Italy, we shall tind that it was only in proportion as the people 
udvanced in civilization that the Sh stem of explating ASSUSSINa- 
tion and murder by money, or its equivalent, fell gradually into 
disuse. First the amount which it is necessary to pay is in- 
‘ redibly snedl. As advances are made towards enlightenment 
the amount Is increased—not because mone hecomes more 
tbundant, but because life becomes more valuable, until, finally, 
when an efficient government has been established, and a salu- 
tary public sentiment produced, no amount of money or its 
equivalent — nothing but condign punishment of the murderer 
Cun ¢ \plate the crime of wilful murder, let the alleged motive 


for the crime be what it may, 





We may remark now, as we did five Vears ago, how humili- 
ating is the reflection that in seeking a parallel in any of the 
great nations of Europe for the course pursues] in this country 


ut thre present lity we must go back to the middle AOS. Since 


eivilization commenced to make any progress the assassin sel. 





mt 
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ese ped t ( punish ment cue to his crime, except in those 
. ~ which the powerful thane or baron took the life of 
is sert, or henchman But if One baron or thane killed al- 
it was in vain that he sought to justify himself hy col- 

; ; : 


ting his ¢nse with that of a women, even though she were 
Ss Wile or sister. If the laws happened to be so lax, or the 
coverhment so. tes ble, that the courts failed to punish the 
thender, the friends of his vietim made war upon him, and if 
ey did not put him to death they at least forced him to con- 
ibute to the support of those who had hitherto been provided 
for by the murdered man. Hallam gives many curious par- 
ticuku's illustrative of this. Gibbon is equally explicit in sup- 
ort of our views, Informing us, as he does, that it was only 
mongst the most barbarous that the assassin was allowed 
to escape. Speaking of those of that period who were some- 
What advanced in civilization, the historian proceeds: “ When 
istice Inexorably requires the death of the murderer, each pri- 
ate citizen is fortified by the assurance that the laws, the mag- 
strate, and the whole community, are the quardians of his per- 
onal Spl Y. But in the loose society of the Germans i‘ venge 
as dlivays honorable and often meritorious. 4 This, be it re- 
iembered, was before the time of Charlemagne—towards the 
iddle of the sixth century, “for,” adds the historian, “ under 
‘ elupire ot that SOVET' vn murder Was universally punished 
ith death. 
The history of England presents no truer criterion of the 
progress of the nation than the gradual increase of the value 
set on life as compared to property. Our Saxon ancestors 
brought the same habits of revenge with them to England 
which they had practised in their native forests, in the time of 
Parcitus; and there was but little change in those habits un- 
til the time of Alfred. Even that wise, humane sovereign felt 
hat his people were not yet prepared to distinguish the value 
of life from that of property. All he attempted to do in this 
lirection therefore, in the early part of his reign, was to culti- 
ate, as far as possible, a spirit of “fair play.” He knew it 


S a2 hope less task. vet zn while, to prevent so rude and fero- 


"See | *© Middle Age S, PHENS . especially Vol, 1 Ch. VIII 
a ne and Fall of the R. I Vol. IIL., p. 504 
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clous it people from habitual acts of violence against each 
other: he felt, at the same time, that something must be done 
to check the prevailing tendency to assassination and murder. 
Accordingly, among the first laws enacted by Alfred, was one 
which enjomed that * If any one know that his ehemny, or ag- 
Cressor, atter dome him ith injury, resolves to keep within his 
own house, and his own lands, he shall not fight him till he 
require compensetion for the injury. [f he be strong enough 
to besiege him he mat do it for seven lary s, without attacking 
him ; and if the agyressor be willing during that time to sur- 
render himself and arms, his adversary may detain him thirty 
lity s, but is afterwards obliged to restore him safe to his kindred, 
and be content with the compensation for the injury.” 

What the “compensation ” was is well known. Hallam in- 
forms us that it was “the standard measure of the gradations 
of society, among wl the northern nations.”“+ “In the Anglo- 
Saxon laws,” he proceeds, “ we tind two ranks of free-holders : 
the first called king’s thanes, whose lives were valued at 1200 
shillings ; the second, of inferior degree, whose compensation 
was half that sum. That of a ceorl was 200 shillings, ete.”? 
That is, the thane might be murdered or assassinated for 
about $500 of our money, the ceorl for about $50. As for the 
common people, the penalty of killing one of them was not 
more than S10. 

Under the very last of the Saxon kings human life was 
thus bought and sold; any one having the slightest thirst for 
his nelehbors blood had only to make up a certain small 


unount. Tf he had no money, a voke of oxen or three or four 


sheep answered the purpose as well. Hume informs us that 
King Edward (1066) was much grieved at the prevalence 
of murder in his: reign. Accordingly hie promulgated a law 
which enacts that “if any one commit murder, he may, with the 
wssistamee of lis kindred, pay within a twelvemouth the fine 
if | | \ l 
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enacted agamst it, not because it is unfatr o ly. but be 
cCAUS t deprives society of valuable lives (i i 31 mar 
ible Injury On the families of the sla But who would 
compare the dueller to the assassin? ts ther ; creata 
difference as there is between the li nd the jackal? Yet, 
us we have said, in most enlightened countries the severest 
penalty is inflicted on the dueller. As for th sassin. in cil 


enlightened countries save our own, he 1 
cration and loathing. Nothing could be more hiamil ne to 
is, aS a hation, than this exception ; but it is wors itn Use 
less to deny it. [tas but too true, that in our country, the as- 
sassin is often cheered for having shot an nnarmned man thr ugh 
the heart or head, without a moment's warning. Is it not also 
true that if it so happens, in some Instances. that his cowardly 
act is not thus applauded he atteets to be quite strpris “il, and 
necuses the public of cold-heartedness and want of propersym 
pathy with the victims of outrage and wrong! 

Now let us turn our attention for another moment to the 
chief nations of Europe. In which can it be said that anv one 
pretending to be a gentleman acts the assassin? What Eng- 
lishman, Frenchman or German, belonging to the aristocratic 
class, dares to outrage the laws and shock publie opinion by 
committing assassination or murder, with any hope of impun 
ity ? Such an occurrence has not taken place once in a deeade, 
on an average, in any of these countries, within the present een- 
tury. And whenever it has has taken place, if only onee in 
twenty years, and that there is sutlicient proot of the fact, the 
result has been sure. Real, not pretended, insanity is the as- 
sassin’s only shield in those countries against the death pen 
alty. 

That Englishmen, Frenchmen and Germans have as strong 
provocations to slay their neighbors as Americans have, will 
hardly be denied. The former as well as the latter have wives 
und sisters, and form attachments equally tender, chivalrous 
and strong; and surely it cannot be said that Muropean 
women are less frail than American women. If there is any 
difference in this respect, is it not in favorof the better classes 


of our own women, as compared with the corresponding classes 


in England, France, orGermany? Five years ago, we showed 
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that if Europeans of the respectable classes ficht about their 

women, or for the purpose of avenging any wrong, real or 

WMacmMar they do so in iL fair, mi nly manner Thos of the } 


whose feelings have been most on 
how, scorn to play the coward] part of Q2SSass 
the facts different at the present day; if there h 
change in the public sentiment of Europe in regard t 
nation and murder since we discussed this painful hiect 
1867, it has been to a feeling of still mor 
such were possible Ace rdingly, there | ive ly en SO 7 W it 
stances of violence in any form—even of the duel 
years among those who recard themselves as gontler len, 
that we have to turn to a past generation for illustrations of 
the manner in which men of spirit, having real claims to be 
considered gsentlemen, have vindicated their rights 

As for delibs rately and coolly using the deadly weapon, 
without giving the intended victim a moment's warning, or 
any opportunity of defending himself, merely through disap 
pointment in regard to money or property, that, it may be said, 
without alluding to any particular case, is the basest kind of 
murder. Passing over the class who are capable of being im 
pelled to the commission of such a deed by such a motive, as 
no better than cut-throat brigands (for it is only the vilest 
even among brigands who assassinate those so unfortunate as 
to fall into their hands), we will give a few illustrations before 
we close, of the course pursued by men possessed of real 
courage as wellas honor, when they feel that they have suffered 
a wrong which must be resented. 

It can hardly be pretended that Americans have worse 
provocations to assassination or murder than Europeans. We 
have already alluded to the difficulties which are liable to arise 
in society from the relations of the sexes; but there are e 
to which we are liable that may not test the feelings and 
powers of self control of kings and emperors, generals, states 
men and jurists, philosophers and authors. Indeed there are 
none of these classes any more exempt from such misfortunes 
than the most democratic of ourselves. This it w 


ere éasy to 


show in extenso, but the task would not be an agreeab! 


fi ww iit> ore 


for obvious reasons. It is necessary for our purpose te mention 
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VW. The si \ rey iis We lid tive Vertis two r (om 


pave thr conduct of this nobleman with that of the por 
n who shoots his) en iN down. or stabs bam to the be irt, 
without giving hin om moments warning Which is the 
" tn oof honor and of Courage? Which ts the coward and 
the brigand? Whieh acts like a niin who has fortitude, and 


eontrol over bus PISSTOLS ¢ Which, like the kine of the forest, 
yho scorus a prostrate Toe ? whieh. dike thre Lease jane Keevd, thiaat 
ver attacks whit Is ¢ ipritlole OF anyv resistiatice ? 
if we bad tre to expat all other kines of it relly in 
eiilts Wwe shoul L tre thiset thie less mos Wheel thes tench are 
rhe’ setae How many of the first gentlemen of Biirope, who, 
on reeeivine the he direct. or on beime insulted in some other 


portlber @apluehi\ Gross. hiave erflper dapetche dre rep at thie Tite, 


sl plv throw Lary thei vlove! When lord Winchelsea 

uputed wunworthrs otives to the Duke of Wellington in 

Is20. for having changed bis pole mi ve murd to the emanel- 

ttion of the catholies, the COMGUELON of N vy leon. and com- 

mitnder-mn-chief of the Britis) PUNTA scorned to take anv ad- 
mitaewe of tin Wellingtons conrage was be von clispute 

e world not only neknowledoed. but admired it: vet le went to 


Lhe he lil With Winchelsen und fouelrt hitter, placing his pre- 


ous tile t | Sitline chibeved aus thre comparativels worthless 
ot } hitmeonist Yinong other Hlustrious men who have 
teal | stdn byospope nt cane Pitt. ox Sheridan. Castlere auh, 


e Duke of York (William TS Channing, ¢ vivian, Garattan, 


Non bereri| i ‘ Pohe for dustiices of thre sible brave 

1) iv spon bevond our own country. rom the time 
Henutlton and Burr to) the present, sole of our orentest 

ie’) hiding Henry Clay, Jolin Randolph, General Jackson, 
te have fouedht duels: but not one of our great men has 
cisgriced liimself by assassinating anvbody under any pre- 


text whitteves No one has told the truth on this) painful 

bject more foretbly than Colonel Benton, who had fully 
stuclied it. aaind who. tm las account of the duel between 
Henry Clav and Jobn RR uidolph, makes the following re 
eer : Certiints Ane ling IS beacl, and hiss been put down, 
bat not quite so bad as its substitute—robhery, borie-knives 
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the present day, 
rs, bowl -knive 3, 
inder the pretence 
raud, pe culation, 

y of addendum 
this, ut ment be s - | \ ‘ sSin Lit} to be 
vuhit, tre he 3 ‘OMSL ition as possible, 
Be ve ry care ful not to hurt their feelines, but let eve ry word 
they say receive pr found att ; | pon the other hand, 
the more roughly you supposed to have had any 
band in fil hing the “; il lolleur, the better. You can- 
‘tors too imuch- you cannot 

be ven -_ l virtuons hatred of them. Kven 
thelr wives or erate mum need not Spare, ‘The women 
may be innocent; but in a matter of dollars that is nothing. 


J 


Reserve all your forbearance and sympathy for the wives, 


] ] 4 
daughters and mothers of assassims. tn short, you must 


vet that the individual who would cut your throat, 

or perforate your heart, your lungs or your bowels, is a much 
more respectabl person than the one who would take even 
V percentage of your purse True, it is altogether different 
if the assassin escape, and is not known. Then you cannot 
vet up too loud a howl against assassination; nor can you 
utinue too long to howl  [t is different, also, if the peeu- 
the thief has only practised on his partner im bust- 

on huis customers. Then he iS Ol ly robbed a few 
neighbors hh wken none from yourself: so, if he 

iown above, has a high auth rity int 

discreditable to us aS mhation on 

t pecul tors and thieves be 

th iw, whether they practise 
ce or only on those who 
usiness way; but we would 
pti, the plot 

Of robbers of 
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utes til} ( tly he force ol proved pub 
le hie + Nor « ‘ j cs rei wy { t] yw ” | Sas mo 

© se ; the present ] ithe Pr Cree 1) for a 

tine i pone { \ tt} Diet road polit it elf, 
it | ‘ m CACTS edit } niclous mnt lelnce Oo) yl} CH poli 
— {none have deprecated and denounced that influences 
mane Other men have been placed hgh positions 
ime he downfall of the corrupt ring nd some of these men 


have received Lire mount OF praise No doubt L portion at 
} } } 


east of the hic 11 ithe :which they ar sO Suddenly diseovered 


to POSSESS ire real: but hecnuse Wwe clo not know the fact from 


our own knowledge, we cannot entirely vouch for it, until we 
have had Dare Varlou examples of the capabilitie Ss of those 
gentler en than ¢ l by presented, even by reformers, in Limonth 
or two But in the case of General Dix we have not to wait to 


} 


examme the quality of the fruit, as influenced by the weather 
in order to judge of the tree, since that gentleman has confess- 
edly proved himself, in turn, a soldier, a patriot, a statesman, a 
diplomat, and, better than all, an honest man. 


That « 1 with such Lrecord should be placed at the head of 


the Erie we cannot but regard as a great mo ul triumph. It is 
true that we should have been still more pleased and encour- 
ed could General Dix have been elected at this time by his 
fellow citizens to some Hnport hit political othe one i which 
the influence of his superior eulture and statesin iship, well 


as of his integrity, could be felt. If men like General Dix and 


Ch url s © Conor wer } laced ith those othe ltl positions, the 
i | 
daties of hich they are so eminently qualitied to discharge, as 
their conduct through life sutti ently proves, and we hive en- 
cdeavors i to show nn these pages on LhlaOre t} rh cone OVCHSION, 
1, . } } } | +] : 1 | ’ 
then. indeed ve should | ve littie tear of ben obueed Soon 
ayviain ft » deplore, S We have SO omen cbohe tip thre poet t. the start 
ling, hamiliating, bloodthirstiness ania lise ibity to inpte vhich 
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form the ibyect OF ths art 
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The compaltonship-in wis whieh oablied= Creer 
at least, two-thirds of that country, in the recent wan 
France, has at last convinced all sceptics as to the 
of a German vation But another falda 
SWitl itis thought that it is Prussin which dues 
in course of creating, the nation, and that Gerinaus may be 
thankful for any extent of their Fatherland which the court at 
Berlin may condescend to assign them 


The iden of Germany having a well-marked historical con 


figuration is set aside as a here Whi Prussia, and whatey 

scraps of surrounding territory Prussia may take unto herself, 
is declared to be“ Germany They who reason thus super 

ficially, once tnore forvet thasat thee Prusstun tomnreny owes its 
org to a duilitary colony, planted by the Germans on their 
north-eastern frontier for the recovery of territories which the 
Sclavonial Wire il lysacl occupied That hh foundation of 
eivie life in that north-eastert praart Wi | to the energy o 


} } ' ° ‘ ‘ 
populatious who took pride in the German as against the Sela 


Voorbbeadh vbseda | eh Inti wenble ison the * Borussian ippel 


t lyvuoasty whieh rules over Prussia cama 


ation: thin 
from the S ' re Thicat Hoh nzoll "ty castle which 1 lions 
the rocky «1 tt Hohenstaufen: and that tt would 


therefor consider a re-Germanized section of 
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cessful princely enterprises, as the main substance of the Ger 
hy dation 

No true German will endeavor to exalt one portion of his 
country at the expense of thy Other, To. thr sturdy Saxon 
rece Which imbabits bare parts of What at present is called 
Prussia. friend and foe attribute not a few sterline quutlities, 
Phat race las fonelht valiantly for its freedom, as well as for 
tS beled simple relivion, aeaiist thie Hnipertalist rule of Karl 


l 


the CGarent, and his erratic ambition Jt has created strong 


olds of civic til 


erty in duedbeval times, amd given rise. to 
hardy tillers of the soil bold) seamen and traders, strong war 
riors, famed thinkers cui prere ts, and emiment statesmen. But 
truth COnpeLS us to own that the civilizine and strate -forming 
wer had for centuries resided tn the south, the west, and the 
centre, rather than in the north of Germany : that the idea of 
(aermian dation fia Reieh had its root among these south- 
estern popul thous: that. with ai few exe ptions, the greatest 
vetical sue prtatleoseop odin 1 aninedls of Ge VIAN Cade from the 
inds that are contiguous to the Rhine and the Danube ; that 
rearly ~ well as our later literature had its chief seat 
threere ind that af Prussia has mightily contributed m the be- 
einnming of this century to reoam German incley ne ndence, which 
ers had done most to lose, it must still be kept im mind 
reotunber of those warriors and statesmen who placed 

esoaut the lend of the movement, were at any rate 


} 


not Prousston born, though northerners by descent, whilst the 


ding spirit, Stem, hailed from the south 


Phese sre faets whieh cannot be got rid of yy accusing 
: stute them of thr worship of tribal distinctions 
‘l rovinehal JORIOMISTOS The time for obliterating tribal 
Stinetions bas no doubt come for all nations of hieh civilized 
nding. But lustorical facts onght not, on that account to be 
ul even as the spirit of Macedon must not be con 
tnded with the spirit of all Greece, so Prussian court policy 
be regarded as identical with German national uspira- 

bicneacs 
Historically, it is an error to assume that Germany has 
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alize Ger- 

‘Reich, 

The first 

h he did 

yond the confines of the 
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rassinents in which the 


] i 
empire Craitiiv mnie Use of | ibys 


t 
kaiser liad found himself. ' he furtherance of a far-reach 


of absorptro! successors chhiurged upon the 


( iek the Great at one time did not 


shrink from «e Fyance with an otter of the 
whole left bank of the Rhine, in order to obtam the French al 
lianee fon Is OW) HeeTAndiZelnent,. Vhere is a memo of his 
extant to that effect. Geran Integrity was to be saerificed for 
the merense of Prussia. The CVeLsp nund of that cifted, but 
unscrupulous ce ow language of his own nation 
in cont nyt; Who himself | and wrote it only as an ostler 
Te) | Lon s bhiet who declared that hie Whole Nile ywgen- 
Grermany s great itlonal eple, wi “not worth a pinch 
powder, tf ne compunetion tm drawing upon Ger 

Ost terrvibl ver, He best knew thre mvilitery value 

rmany. There are utter- 

Yet he was ready 

ditary aggressor! 

ine, and he had after- 

acquainted, in a& manne 


quihities that 
rriors of all 
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aloof n defense for fully t yen lt eve 
pro ed ( foe to keep all Northern Ges 
ine ) res 1 the same system of neutralit It 
LCtCU 1 nt of Fran ‘agaist thre national mter 
est N Uj lear dominion over thre Continent arose on this 


OStrial " i roy | Prussi: mn the wher to thr (ik rye 


tus 
A ot the political Inquisition, Which was esta 
lis i { lcliverance from the French yoke, shows on 
LAMY a@ pres filled with the account of unspeakable sufferings, 


Hern dvnasty rewarded thos pLLVIOUS wh ‘ 
Iped to drag the nation from its state of humiliation 
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+ ! } : 
nad to replace princely families in power Which had 
1 


vilely abused, to the injury of the common country. 
| it. then. not be sul that Crermiitns must take then ideas 
of the | erland from any royal house Had the nght royal 


i russ » deeds of LS66 been brought to then logical Conse 


quence had the nation at large not risen above the false 
twas created by the attack King William had 
made pon his Federal allies with the eollusion of imperial 
Prance.4 Germany might once more, in IS870. have been 
pling d into misery and disgrace As it was, the patriot 
spirit undid the evil work of mere dynastic ambition. To-day 
ure Whittever Drive rv has been shown 


mer, Whether hy phen born Wa hint. 


, cil ns dwell or an pal ( But when w yy tk ot Grey 
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us rather go back to the older lines of her national cohesion 
They are lines which comeide with the popular Interest.  T 
newer thing is not always the better. 

\ retrospective SUVe) of the events of 1848 40 Madan here 
be Of vse ln rapoclly vianeing at them. it will be useful at the 
sane time to indicate the party statistics of that epoch, as being 
calculated to show where the liberal and democratic forces o 
Germany chictly li Those friends of the German cause who 
care, hot simply for strength and power, but also for freedom 
and progress, will then see that patriotic adherents of popula 
isplrations have double reason to retain the ancient notion of 
a Germany, comprising besides the minor states of tl 
South —the federal Austrian provinces, which were eject | 
after the war of L866. And here it may be stated at once, in 
reply to those who endeavor to create artificial doubts, thiet 


When Germany, in March, 1S48, was in full revolution, and 


every existing institution seemed on the point of dissolving, 
he nnage of the Fatherland was clear to all eyes There was 
pot a moment's hesitation then ‘ther amone politic tl lesders, 


or among the people m general—as to what counutrics formed 
thre history of the German nation. Loman could not have 
Shown his face before any assembly, who would have ventured 
to propose the exclusion ot aLihy provinces hiitha rto fon nine pria 
of the Bund. Even Gervinus, the very starter ol the more 
recent doctrine of Prussian hegemony, did not then breathe a 
word about the ejection of the federal Austrinu provinces 
which had been an integral part of the Lmpire, even as they 
were of the Contederacy tint suececded it 

\t Heidelberg, in the first days of Mareh. IS4s8 PRPRTT RAY: 


ot moderate hberals. fortified by un fi \ Ve'pourty s. sued a 
manifesto, which has become famous ander the name of the 
* Address of the lifts One It was drawn up at the suvves 


tion of Gervinus. It heralded in the convoent i of the 
* Vor-Parlament and of the late: Nittional Coustituent As 
sembly ot Germany. Now, that mauifes sprok Wo prototuus 
the freedom, nnity, Independene Std hronmor of t (rerinan 
nation by means of a prearliiat ent, Coluprisiug the represeuta 


tives of all German populations (aller devtschen Volls-Stimme) 


And not a soul doubted that this meant ¢t! stun!l states as 
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well as Prussia and the Austrian territory, with the self-un- 
derstood exception of Gi:tliein Hnigers mnd the Lombardo 
Venetizn kingdom 

Austria, so faras it was melded m the Bune. mumbered 
hout 15.000,000 tihabitenuts Prussin about the 


‘ 


Silly L hie Hiihor Kinewdeaws ane } Vdd bpreedil es, Tovether, some 


17.000 000 listhihe itl eoreonte ob sone 44 (00.000) he Cie 
Dts beeitlom Was dh be mood of SCTieiie pe rly one third ot 
this territory snd its inhabitants The iiere question was not 


sLINe'cd It wor ld} Ve breveh COTS | } at oof tre ison tor thee 


COMMIO COURTEY, 


When that piformual revolutions ssetibly of liberal and 

pri lolic i] lenelers met if be rsaik fort onni-thre Mbsvtine which bore 
the name of | [’ / that Is }) Cpeeravory ol provisions | 
bostrlisuuert the territorial qbestiol Wits settled dna moment 


The assembly deelared= that GCGermiuiny is composed ot thre 
provinces hitherto constituting the Bund. with the addition of 
the enstern provinces of Prussit. ancl of Sehleswie Whe sub- 
Sequent revuliar copstituent poser licervenit of Ceermanyv, convoked 
for Mav. IS4S. was to richie representatives from all these 


arts of the Prtherlane. When at met at Frankfort, the Prius 


Shitty cebech thee \ustrian tlre H; HoOVerhain, thie SEXO, thoel thie 
Wurtenburver, the Meeklenburger, the Badener. and the Hes 
Siub. sat together im St. Pauls Chureh. whieh bad been con- 
verted into on German House ol Parvhanent. and whielh was 
lecorated by the bhuck-red-gold bainuer, the lome-forbidden 
svinhol of freedom: and union Many a oman bad suffered io- 
pPrisoniitend for having worn those “revolutionary * colors 
They were now dechired to be the national tri-color. 

The preoprulier parties ot IS48 had the right mstimet. when set 
thine thre question, iF cpune stion it could be called at all. oft the 
Gernian territory without mimeh discussion. ane miunlvy accord 


ings ce) old ‘ mtirbebintie ra histories! tradition It will beet do. cdartug 


a& prent Wp hieseval to vo back to first principles at one and 
the same tine. to the form of government. as well as on 
complicated mnatters of intermingled TACeS There is neo 


country in Europe excepting Holland. and Denmark as con- 


ine Veridodininen dex Vor Pe entes ou Provkfurt, April, U84s 








ede i N VIEW ( MAN \ 
titted sil ISG1, and Ital co she] | 
t some fragment of a foreign-speaking 1 ‘ persed 
ith its own comm ealth, somet wit ' 
tl ' I eri i Lb de hi i | + , 
ile lof this im it previo rt ‘ITs ro 
iol exiumples whiel ’ tizy! : 7 
equent enough are the unfortunate aquarre! } m 
combination, or the mextricable conf 
ices, But whilst, m some cases, a solu I simola 
eparation, s possible and advantageou ' ty 
ppears insurmountable, and any attempt at mere « hance, 
vhteh mnotend mm a better rec nstruc! must | ily 
ct 
A revolution, accordme to some European theorists. is te 
oustriuct eve rvthing « NOVO : but t yy yuan = te pract val 
wisdom to know that it ean ¢ nly atteropt to do so unde pam 
f failime in everything. A revolution requires a creat centri 


petal force, in order to overcome local party opposition. 
Hence it cannot give rise to every centrifugal tendene, For 
nation engaged in the labor of reconstruction. it is neces- 
sary, first of all, to know who is to take part in the task. Any 
neertainty about the extent of its area and arena, is fatal to 
ts progress. The average of men only make politic il sacrifices 
with a view to an expected orsuyD). if they are left in the dark 
is to whether they are to be within or without the circle of 
faction, they will not stir at all, or stir at the wrong time 
und in the wrong direction, or turn from friends into foes 
There are sometimes no bitterer foes than those who would 
have been friends, but whose proffere d co-operation Was slight- 
d, disregarded, or refused. 

In a revolution, all things tend towards a process of dissolu- 
tion. Now, as in a political party which by its very nature, 
contams dissolving forces in a vreat measure. the danger alwavs 

xists of the unity of action being threatened by sectional! 
vit Wa, and by individual whims and fancies. it a best not to 


create disunion by sounding matters on which all parties of 


* See * Boheminand the Nationality Questions of Enurope,”in the July num 
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nation have a strone common feeling here 1s scarcely any- 
thine on which a nation, as a wh le, feels so stro viy as on ies 
traditionary frontiers. If the every liey customs of a peome, 
and the outer framework m which it is ceustomed to re rard 
its own usage are not interfered with, a revolution dealing 
mostly with corrupt forms of government and with hateful 
abuses has a comparatively easy task, provided the leaders 
know their own mind, and strike the blow efficient ul tne 
proper opportunity. But let a pol inl and social risi be 


complicated by centrifugal separatist movements on geograp 


eal erounds, and confusion will an once if hn supreme Reeo " 


struction in this democratic sense will then become tinpossible 
or only be attained at enormous sacrifices 


Those who think that the better because m “revolutio 
ary,” COUPSEC should have been for Germa 1} 1) 1348 to } ake A 
perfect fahula rasa, even of her own nation il ( Kiste nee berore 
beginning to reconstruct herself, are evidently not aware of the 
fatal results of such an eccentric policy. Revolution can rea 
sonably neve be more than a means. It is not an e7 j bo 
talk of revolution—as the habit has somewhat grown up in 
France—as if it were the natural state of mankind, has simply 
the effect of counteracting any beneficial designs containe lin 
the movement, by frightening the majority of a pation into a 
hasty submission to any power which promises a settled eon- 
dition of state and society. A popular movement, if it is to 
succeed, must be worked within distinet limits. and have its 


aa 
; ii , “—Y 
Paivision wmMon 


scope clearls defined. It must avoid ereath 
its ownsupporters. It must not disturb that which had better 
be left standing; it must concentrate its energies on the 


essential point, 


Add to this, that in Germany, any reconstruction which leaves 


out the South, or a considerable section of the si uth, is pre 


dicial to the popular Cause The ady ine J 1} eral ind tei 


cratic forces have their chiet seat in the south, the centre and 
the west. Events have proved that Badon, and the whole cour 
try along both banks of the Rhine, Wurtembury, the Pranconian 


part of Bavaria, the kingdom of Saxony, the Saxor principe! 


ities, and Vienna, furnished the most efelent ponular forces 
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political emigration took place from that small south-western 
part of Germany, exceeding that of all Poland. 

When Baden drove out its dynasty in 1849, Rhenish 
Bavaria at the same time overthrew the royal authorities, and 
established a provisional government composed of democrats. 
This popular covernment was destroved by Prussian bayonets, 
simultaneously with that of Baden. Shortly before, the royal 
family of Saxony had been compelled to fly from Dresden to 
the strong fortress of the Konigstein. Its rule was replaced 
by a provisional government, which also fell before Prussian 
bayonets after a good defense at Dresden. In Austria, during 
1848, the capital had proved a bulwark of revolution. Its 
heroic struggle of ¢ etober of that year, which lasted for nu early 
a month, when the imperial army entered Vienna by storm, 
forms one of the most thrilling pages of German revolutionary 
history.» We omit the minor democratic movements along 
the Rhine. We repeat that the main strength of democracy 
resided in the south, the centre, and the west. In the north, the 
working and lowe middle class of Berlin. ana of it few othe: 
towns, adhered to the democratic agitation. But though Ber- 
lin had fought valiantly in March, 1848, with that grim resolu- 


tion so powerfully depicted in Freiligrath’s noble sony: — 


Sie fochten dreizehn Stunden lang, 
Du Erde hat qe ittert ! 

Sie fochten ohne Sang und Klang. 
Sie fochten stumm erbittert ! 

Da war kein Lied wie Ca tra 

Nur Schret und Rut und Rix heln r 
Sie slanden ernst und schiweuy nd da. 


Im Blut bis zu den Knodcheln ! 


yet, in November of the same year, when the Court carried 
out its coup d'etat, Berlin did not make the same heroic stand 
as Vienna did. The north, as a whole—barring some isolated 
eases that are the more honorable under the circumstances- 


* See G. F. Kolb’s Handbuch der Statistik 


t See Geschichter der October Revolution in Wien: von C, Griner Leipzig, 


(B49. 4 
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te 


rather served to put down the democratic movements of the | 
eentre, the west, and the south, with the exception of Vienna, 
where reaction became triumphant through Sclavonian aid.* : 

Cle arly, the n— kee pmg these party statistics In view—it was 
not only patriotic.—-but in the interest of democracy as well, 
to maintain the traditional connection of all Germany, and not ‘ 
to weaken the popular elements in the South by ejecting a : 
section of the fatherland. This may serve as an answer to 
those who believe the adherence to the ancient configuration : 
of Germany to be a pedantic notion, and who imagine that 
the narrowing of her boundaries is in the interest of advanced 
hberalism. 

The Heidelle re Manifesto had tacitly assumed that Ger- | 
many would continue in the frontiers she had until then pos- 
sessed. The same was done in the programme which the 
“Conumittee of the Seven” laid, im the name of the Heidel- 
berg meeting, before the vor-parlament at Frankfort. The ( 
differences arising in this revolutionary assembly were not on 
territorial questions, but on the future form of the German ‘ 
vovernmment { 

Under the empire, the central authority had to some ex- 1 
tent been kept in check bry a Leichstag. That parliament Was 
constituted on the feudal principle: the princes, the high aris- 
tocracy and clergy, together with some towns’ representatives, 
met om i The Re ichstag shared the sovereignty with the 
king-emperor; it passed and repealed laws, raised taxes, lev 
ied armies, dee lared Will and coucluded peace, formed alli 
ances, and received diplomatic envoys. The princely, aristo f 
cratic, and clerical elements unfortunate ly preville ad in the 
Reichstag: and through «| ishing interests, whose holders acted 

it} elfish rigidity, the deliberations of that representative } 
body of te levenerated nto an unseemly litigation \ 

After the fall of the GQermin elnipire and the establish 

ent of the Bund, arbitrary power reigned supreme both in . 
I sta and to Austria—at least in the non-Hungarian part of 


Previous to 18-48. heilher the tederal provinces of 
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Austria, nor Prussia, possessed any parliament; the eecentrie 
semi-mediveval, semi-rococo experiment of Frederick William 
IV. not meriting the name of a parliamentary representation 
There were, it is true, provincial diets m Austria and Prussia 
on an antiquated pattern. gut there was no central repre 
sentation of the people, either at Berlin or at Vienna. The 
minor German kingdoms and principalities were, in this r 
spect, in advance of the greater German powers. In.Saxony, 
Bavaria, Hanover, Wurtemberg, Baden, the Hesses, and so 
forth, parliaments struggled against princely prerogative : the 
voice of their foremost liberal leaders—though often stitled 
by the censorship of the press—being sometimes heard in 
ringing aceents all over the confederation. 

For Germany at large, repre sentative imstitutions had, in 
1848, to be entirely created anew. At the same time the 
question was to be solved in what relation the several German 
states were to stand in regard to the central authority : wheth- 
er these states should at all be preserved in the form they 
then had, or whether there ought to be a new mapping out of 
the country into provinces of more equal extent. 

To-day, when so much is said of the colossal strides Ger- 
any has made towards union, or when that union Is, by some, 
asstuned to be a fully accomphshed fact which has its final im- 
print ot completion, it will be mteresting to cast a glance at 
the earliest programmes both of the moderate constitutional 
and the republican party of Germany, such as they were 
framed immediate ly after the first movements of the peopl: 
There was, first. the programme of the * Committee of Seven,” 
proposed to the vor-parlament by Welcker, th aged cham 
pion of constitutional monarchy, in the name of his party. It 
was to the following ctfect. All Gernany was to have 

1. A clef of the confederacy Bundes-Ober aupl , with re- 


: + . 
sponsible MlInIsSters 


LL. A senate, COTR POs dd of re pres tatives of tl varlous 
tates of the CONTECEPACS 

[11. A people’s house ¢ faus « Molkes:, formed by direet 
lections ; one representative for every 70.000 inhabitants 

Phere | V. of the same programme; one Germaao 


irmy One diplomatic representation ubroad: one system of 
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commerce, lavigation laws, entrance duties, com, measure, 
weight, postal and water conveyance, and railways. Also, 
unity in civil and penal law, and in judicial procedure ; and a 
Federal High Court of Justice. The National Bill of Rights 
Nationale EBreihettsrechtes to be guaranteed to every part of 
Germany by the central authority. 

Ln paragraphs vi, and vil. it was proposed that the existing 
federal guthorities, strengthed by men of popular contidence, 
should effect the convocation of the national constituent as- 
sembly. In the mean while, a committee of fifteen, chosen 
from the vor-parlament, were to watch over the fulfilment of 
the programme, and to take, if need be. measures of their own 
for its realization. 

It will be seen from the above that the word * Monarchy 
is never mentioned in this constitutional manifesto. It was 
omitted from no lack of monarchical inclinations among the 
men who had framed it, but simply because, in the then ex- 
cited state of public opimon, they thought it more prudent 
not to offend the ears of the people any more by mentioning 
‘princes,’ as had been done in their Heidelberg manifesto of 
March. Fretheer von Andlaw, the noted reactionist—in his 
work on The Baden Rebellion * as he calls it—atterwards charged 
these moderate loyalists with having set up a programme that 
could as well apply to a republic, as to a so-called constitu- 
tional monarchs Literally speaking, this is true. However, 
we shall presently see what the real aims of the constitution- 
alists were. 

In opposition to Welekers plan, the republican party, by 
the mouth of Frederick Hecker and Gustav Struve, laid their 


ideas of reconstruction before the provisional assembly at 


Frankfort. Hecker's name was then one of the most popular 
among the masses. Gustav von Strnve, who had hitherto agi- 
tated for the constitutional form of government, but who now 
espoused the democratic cause, dropping his nobiliary title— 
elaborated a programme of fifteen pomts, which culminated in 
the establishment of “ United States of Germany” on the 


republican principle. ‘The programme began with the aboli- 


lh Ltvuh d Uiesture in Bader Freiburg. Se) 
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tion of standime armies, and the creation of a national militia. 
It then went on to questions of local self-government; of the 
abolition of all aristocratical privileges ; of the severance of the 
state from the church; of the freedom of the press, the right 
of free meeting, trial by jury, of the introduction of a pro- 
gressive Income tax: of the amelioration of the condition of 
the working classes; of the formation of a ministry of labor; 
of the introduction of the co-operative principle ; and lastly, 
of the mappmg out of Germany mto more equal provinces, or 
eircles ( Reichs-kreise,, and the abolition of all monarchical 
rule. The last paragraph literally ran thus 

“ Abolition of the hereditary. monarchical form of government 
and substitution for it, of freely elected parliaments, at whose 
head freely elected presidents are placed— all united in a Federa- 
tive Constitution, on the example of the North American States. 

This federalist republican programine no doubt represented 
the views of the majority of German democrats in the early 
part of 1848. Only a few of them then held views of a stricter 
national union. A gradual conversion im the latter sense, 
however, took place in the course of the revolution. Instead 
of “ United States of Germany.” “German Republic” was 
Was now aimed at. For the time of transition, of course, 
all sections of democracy considered a strong central action 
HECESSALry , and had the liberal leaders, such as Gagern, 
Welcker, Bassermann, Dahlmann, and their friends, combined 
with the adherents of the Swiss and American principle for 
the establishment of a strong parliamentary executive, sur- 
rounded by a parliamentary army, revolution would have 
turned out a success, instead of an abortion. But the chiefs 
of the moderadoes preferred appointment, as so-called * March 
Ministers,” under the various princes, and thus were rendered 
useless, or worse than useless, for the popular cause. 

It ought to be mentioned here, that some of those consti- 
tutionalists, who occasionally met at Hallgarten, on Itzstein’s 
estate, had, previous to the revolution, avowed a leaning to- 
wards republican notions, at least in confidential intercourse 
lt was therefore allowable to think that, when the oceasion 


* See Gustav Struve'’s Geschichte der drei Volleserhehur jen oan Bade Also 


L Allemagne et les Allemands, par Hermann Ewerbeck Paris, 1851 
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presented itself, they would come out with a bolder tone, or 
at any rate, that they would not help to perpetuate the unnat- 
ural divisions of the nation by slipping, with the revolutionary 
tide, into the service of the various kings and princelings. 
They might either have jomed the democratic calp, or struck 
out for putting all princely power into abeyance, and fusing 
the nation into full cohesion. The form of government might 
have been afterwards decided. But the constitutionalists, al- 
most to a man, hastened to don court livery, only adding some 
liberal lace. The only constitutionalist, Jakob Venedey, who, 
taking his cue from English history, suggested the formation 
of a parliamentary army, was not supported by his own party, 
whilst the moderantism® he showed, in spite of his recent re- 
turn from exile, alienated from him the sympathies of the thor- 
onghgoing republicans. 

The causes of the failure of the German revolution can 
only be fully understood when remembering that the people, 
through the action of many liberal leaders, suddenly became 
discontented and doubtful as to what was the proper course 
to pursue. They had hitherto seen the names of men like 
Mittermaier, Welceker, Romer, Eisenmann, Raveaux, placed 
side by side with more advanced chiefs. They now found di- 
vision in the camp, a number of distinguished liberals stand- 
ing forth as sponsors for the good faith of the various courts. 
The people were told by the liberals to “make a halt before 
the thrones :" all good things would come in due time, without 
further disturbance and bloodshed. 

Was it possible that men of such excellent reputation 
should be devoid of judgment, or traitors to the people 's cause ? 
Would it not be more reasonable to suppose that these lib- 
eral leaders, by placing themselves in office, would get hold of 
the substance of power, thus render the dynasties powerless, 
and then combine for the foundation of a free, united Ger- 
many? Such was the trustful argumentation with which the 
more confiding endeavored to calm the rising doubts. 

On their part, the republicans would not put their trust in 


princes, nor belicve in a kind of patriotic conspiracy, among 


* See. in this respect, also bis John Hamp A 
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newly appointed ministers. bi the vor-parlament, the repub- 
licans had therefore at once proposed the establishment of a 
provisional government, which should assume supreme power 
in the name of the nation. They urged the assembly to de- 
clare itself in permanence, and to pronounce the immediate dis- 
solution of the Bundes-tay. The constitutionalists prevented 
the adoption of this plan. Thereupon, matters apparently came 
to a rupture ; the democratic section of the assembly leaving 
the hall, in concert with the expressed desire of the vast con- 
course of people who had thronged mto Frankfort. However, 
on the following day, the democrats were induced to rejoin the 
deliberations ; an open conflict beimg thus prevented. The 
writer of this article is able to state from personal knowledge 
that this unexpected return to the assembly, which has per- 
hiups decided the subsequent course of the revolution, was 
contrary to the distinct, though unwritten, agreement which 
had been come to between the republican leaders in Vthe or- 
parliament and a few head-men of the people outside. 

Small thanks were awarded to the democratic represent- 
atives who had offered the hand for reconciliation. When the 
V or-parlament appomted a Vieilance Committee of Mifty,” it 
was found that the republicans had nearly all been exclided 

a measure that immediately led to the rising of the repub- 
licam party in Baden, which ended in the exile of its most 
prominent men. 

It must be confessed that the democratic leaders them- 
selves had counnitted a crave tactical fault. We believe it is 
little known that in the revolutionary councils of south-western 
Germany, where the popular movement had originated, the 
question was hotly debated in Mareh, IS48, as to whether it 
would be wise to let any vor-parlament, or any constituent 
assembly, frame decrees for all Germany before the democratic 
cause had become fully trimmphant against the courts. It would 
not have been difficult, at that time, to oust the princelings of the 
south-west. Frankfort thus would have become the focus of a 
republican movement, the rallying-point of armed popular 
forces. From thence it would have been possible to upply the 


lever to further territories. Instead of proceeding in this way 
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it was resolved to attend the provisional assembly at Frankfort, 
which —being chietly called together by the agency of Gervinus 
and his friends it was CUSy to foresee would comprise a majority 
of monarchists. ‘The democratic leader whose word effected 
the adoption of this line of action, and who afterwards sacri- 
ficed his whole position, in order to retrieve that fault, had 
expressed | herpre, Mone friends, that his party would be able, 
at Frankfort, to “ strike terror” into the followers of Gervinus 
and Gagern. The doubting reply given to his confident asser- 
Vion was afterwards but too well confirmed by facts. 

When. in May. the reoular constituent assembly met, its 
speaker, thongh a constitutionalist, found it hecessary, in 
presence ol the streneth of the popular aspirations, to pro- 
claim the principle of the people's sovereignty, and to vindi- 
cate for parliament the sole right of framing the constitution. 
On going into party statistics, it was observed that Austria, 
Saxony. Baden. and the mitjorits of the smaller States, had 
sent the greater number of radical members. From Prussia 
came a inajority of doctrinaire constitutionalists, with a sprink- 
ling of demoerats. A small section of ultramontanists were 
returned from Westphraliz in the North, and from Upper Ba- 
varia and the ‘Tyrol m the Seuth. 

Until then, the party of Prussian lesulership havc entirely 
hicklen its object - it how begun steadily, but slow ly, to work 
its way. It worked at first under cover. [It even went to the 
extent of proposing Prince John, of Austria—a man who pass- 
ed (though very wrongly, as was afterwards shown) for a_ lib- 
eral, mitinty because he had married a sinple virl of the peo- 
ple to the offiee of locum lenens of the central power, The 
proposition was carried, and the executive thus formed was 
surrounded by ministers responsible to the national assem- 
bly The new executive received the command over the 
Whole armed force: the right of diplomatically representing 
Germany abroad: the right of war and peace under the econ- 
trol of the national assembly, Phe Bundes-tag ceased to 


#Xist 


However. the Minority of the parliament, averse to every 


strony initiative, because they were either doetrinaire talkers, 
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or would not do anything which might mar the prospects of 
royal Prussian leadership, took no solid measures even for the 
establishment of a national monarchy. One of their first 
measures ought to have been, the dissolution of all local par- 
linments, m order to vather the movement in a single centre. 
Instead of this, there wer parliaments at Berlin, at Vienna, 
in every capital of every German state. Political energies 
and capabilities were thus ilispersed. Conflicts were created 
between the assembly at Frankfort and those of such great 
powers as Prussia and Austria. The Reichstag at Vienna dis- 
turbed German action through beime a repre sentation as well 
of German Federal, as of non-German countries. The As- 


sembly nt Berlin Wits especialy troublesome it entled itself 


“the Prussian National Assembly “as if Prussia were a spe 


eial nation, im lieu of bemge a segment of the German nation. 
As soon as the Prussian purty in the Frankfort parliament 
saw its wav a little clear, its endeavors were directed toward 
gradually ousting the representatives from Austria, and fram- 
ing a constitution that would confer the imperial German 
crown on the House: of Hohenzollern The task proved ib 
difficult one, because the ruling king, Frederick William TYV., 
Was a In stic absolutist, whom the people of Berlin had forced 
to do obetsanee before the COrpses of those shot during the 
barricade struggles 
So war's! Die Kugel in der Brust. die Stirne breit gespalten, 
So habt ihr uns auf schwankem Brett, auf zum Altan gehaeten ! 
* Herunter! und er kam gewankt-—gewankt an unser Bette ; 
“Hut ab!’ er zov——er helete sich ; so sank zur Marionette 
Der erst ein Komodiante war! bleich stand er und beklommen! 
Das Heer indess verliess die Stadt, die sterbend wir genommen ! 
(So war's! Die Kugel in der Brust, die Stirne breit ges palten, 
So habt ihr uns anf schwankem Brett, anf zum Altan gehalten' 
* Herunter! und er kam gewankt— gewankt an unser Bette ; 
* Hut ab! r zog —er nelgte sich ; so sank zur Marionette 
Der erst cin Komodiante war! bleich stand er und beklommen! 
Das Heer indess verliess die Stadt, die sterbend wir gedommen! 


snd because the heir-apparent was even more given to notions 


* Preiligrath s Die Todten an Die Lelende 
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of stern rule, and had been compelled to tly for his life to 
England, where he remained in exile during several months. 
Yet, even these unfavorable circumstances did not deter the 
party which subsequently bore the name of “ Gothaer,’ from 
pursuing their hopeless monarchical intrigue. They followed 
slavishly in the wake of royal Prussian policy. Even when 
Frederick William betrayed the uational cause by the armis- 
tice of Maluro, they, under the guidance of men who had 
hitherto been the very champions of the Schleswig-Holstein 
movement, approved of the act, though but a few days before 
they had stigmatized such a contingency as high treason to 
the nation. The democratic party at Frankfort and in Baden 
thereupon rose in arms, the national assembly itself was 
threatened with «a popular invasion by way of revenge: but 
the constitutionalists stood firm to the King of Prussia’s act. 
It was the only firmness they showed. 

The position of the Austrian members in the Assembly at 
last became an almost untenable one. They were only there, 
so to say, on sufferance. The strong rising at Vienna, which 
under a different policy of the Frankfort parliament, would 
have become a mainstay of the German Revolution, was left 
unsupported. The Sclavonian reactionists in| Bohemia and 
other provinces of Austria, who had espoused the interest of 
the Hapsburg family, were thus emboldened to * Vendeean ”™ 
movements against the Viennese, and to give a helping hand to 
the linperial ana roval AYDAYN which, after having vanquished 
the revolutionary capital, performed a sanguinary tragedy of 
reaction. 

We now hasten to the end The democratic movement had 
heen strong enough to compel the Frankfort parliament to 
frame a declaration of fundamental rights,” which guaranteed a 
large measure of personal and civil freedom. But it was not 
strong enough to prevent that Parliament from enacting a mon- 
archical constitution of Germany, which conferred the imperial 
crown upon the Prussian King and his descendants.t The 


votes, however, on the question of the reconstitution of an 


See Grrundrechte der Deutschen Natic 


ssunqg des Deutsche Liciches. 1840 
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Empire were nearly equally balanced. Only by a majority of 
four, the principle of imperialism was carried! The new con- 
stitution imtroduced, in place of a single assembly, an upper 
and a lower house. The non-participation of Austria in the 
empire was formally laid down in the constitution as a contin- 
gency. (Chapter IV., Art L., § 87, of the Ver/assung des Deut- 
schen Tee iwhes. 

When the principle of imperialism had once been adopted, 
the emperor had to be elected. There were 290 votes in favor 
of Frederick William TV. of Prussia. Two hundred and forty- 
eight members declared, on their names bemg called, that they 
would not participate in the electoral act ; many of them join- 
ing to this declaration a strong profession of republican faith, 
in a few pithy words. 

Even as the hereditary monarchical principle had been 
settled by a majority of members from Prussia, so it was also 
the case when the person of the emperor had to be chosen. 
There had been 150 members from Prussia who had voted for 
the principle of an hereditary imperialism ; 106 Austrian mem- 
bers voted against it. Even so, in the majority of 290, who 
elected Frederick Willian TV., there were 164 Prussian mem- 
bers. 

Haughty champion as he was of the absolutist doctrine of 
legitimacy, the arrogant Hohenzollern would, nevertheless, as 
he said, “not accept a crown that was bespattered with the 
blood and dirt of a revolution.”* He preferred drawing the 
sword against “ rebels,” and obtaining by court-martial fusil- 
lades the last vestiges of popular insubordination, He heaped 
insults upon the deputies that offered him the crown ; sent his 
brother to do the SaneUIMary work in the south ; and ordered 
the Prussian represe ntatives to withdraw from the Frankfort 
parliament. The large majority of them obeyed. Other Ger- 
man governments gave a similar order ; they also were obeyed 

at least ly those members who held constitutionalist view, 
in the monarchical sense. 

Thus converted into a Rump parliament, the national 
assembly had to seek safety at Stuttgart, where, after an imef- 


* Letter of Frederick-William IV. to Ernst Moritz Arndt 
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fectual attempt at constituting an executive) (/tewhs-Regen- 
schaft), it was dissolved by Kthe ing of Wurtemberg’s troops. 
The minister who executed this coup d’é’tat,was a liberal lead- 
er, the associate of the advanced party, who had, down to the 
last moment, feigned affording to the assembly a safe asylum 
from despotic attack. The surprise he effected was attended 
by a pathetic incident. Among the members who faith- 
fully marched for the last time, linked arm-in-arm, to the 
appointed place of meeting, when the troops were already 
called out, was Uhland, Germany's great and revered poet. 
He received, on that memorable day of June, 1849, a stroke 
on the chest from a dragoon’s sabre. Thus ended the attempt 
at founding German freedom and anion by il nationsal parlia- 


ment. 


The Prussian government then aroused public attention by 
various farcical maneceuvres, convoking different other parlia- 
ments to towns in the north, and in this, also, it was obeyed 
by the constitutionalists. At last every one became sick of the 
sham—even the actors themselves—-and despotism, pure and 


simple, stepped once more on the scene 


More than twenty years have elapsed since then: and not 
until a mere war of dynastic ambition had set Germans against 
Germans, and a danger from abroad had further threatened the 
integrity of the nation, has the country obtained a few of those 
benefits, which in 1848 seemed within such easy reach, ona 
much larger and truly satisfactory scale. We think we have said 


enough to show where the guilt mainly lies of having squan- 


dered that great opportunity. The guilt may be fixed upon the 


proper shoulders, both by menof republican conviction, and by 
those who wished for the creation of a national monarchy on 
the representative principle. The events which have occurred 
since are of world-wide luportance. But unless the nation 
means to abdicate in favor of royalty, it must, now that the 
security of Germany is thoroughly established, resume the 
propaganda of all freedom and union with all the energy it has 
shown in repelling the foreign attack 
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ART. VIII - History of Russian Lite rature, with a Lewvicon of 
Russian Authors. By Dr. Frrepricn Orro. 8yvo. Trans- 
lated by the late Grorae Cox, M.A. Oxford. 1839. 
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Dupre de Saint Manure Paris. 1823. 


Historical view of the lanquages and literature of the Slaaie 
Nations. By Tatvi. With a preface by Epwarp Rosry- 
SON, 1). DD. Ne W York. 1S50. 


PERHAPS no country in the word claims more attention at 
the present time than the empire of Russia. Lnpelled by the 
dictates of the spirit of Panslavism which animate the minds 
of all people, noble and plebiean alike, she has been gradually 
stretching her conquering arms in every direction, and adding 
to her territory the countries of diverse peoples, until now 
she presents a threatening attitude towards her powerful 
neighbors on both her eastern and western borders. Until 
recently very little has been known of the history of this 
mighty people. They have been looked upon as barbarians, 
and their literature had been regarded as of too rude a nature 
to merit the consideration of scholars. It is true that Russia 
has not, like England or France, a complete and well-detined 
literary history extending far back through centuries, owing in 
part to the fact that few of the czars have given encourage- 
ment to men of letters, the military career having usually been 
the only path to distinction, and in part to the comparative 
youth of the country, whose developments thus far have been, 
not unlike our own, of a material rather than an esthetic 
nature. She has, however, a literature which, crude though it 
may have been in the earlier stages of its existence, has been 


progressing for centuries, until now it is well worthy the care- 


ful study of intelligent men. The Russians have as yet produced 


neither a Shakespeare, a Corneille, nor « Goethe, yet for 
more than « hundred years, they have been steadily ad- 
vanneig towards this point, which by reason of their re- 
markable application and ability, it is by no means certain 
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they will not attain. A very great barrier to the study of 
the Russian literature has been the extreme lifficulty ot the 
language, Germans, wotil recently, being almost the only 
persons who understood it. Within a few vears, how- 
ever, scholars of other countries have viven their attention 
to its study, and through the medium of translation have given 
to thre world Distdhy works in prose nnd poetry, which for vigor 
of style, boldness of thought, and beauty of imagery, are 
deserving of a careful perusal. 

The original book language of Russia was the old church 
or Sclavie, the alphabet of which is said to have been invented 
by Methodius and Cyril, two Greek monks, who translated 
portions of the Bible imto it. After the introduction 
of christianity into the country, a large number of works 
on sacred subjects made their appearance, some of which were 
written in the Russian language, which had hitherto been used 
chiefly as the medium of conversation. Hence arose the two 
distinct languages, the old church or Selavonic, and the Rus- 
sian. 

The Russian is less adulterated than any other of the 
branches of the Sclavic language, by the admixture of foreign 
words. This is doubtless owing to the fact that Russia being 
situated in the centre of the tertitory inhabited by the Sclavie 
races, had little intercourse witn foreign nations till its lan- 
onage had been formed. It has, however, some dialects, the 
— of which are the Malo-Russian, and the White 
ISSH1) The former is the linguage of the south-east of 

and differs from the Russian proper in th pronun- 


te \V le tft rs, snd in sooline obsol te forms of ex 


Polish intluence is also still pores ptibl in this 


tof the Russian dialects. 
portion of Whit 
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the portion of the country in which it is used to Poland 
Though a branch of the Sclavonic language, it differs from 
it in many particulars. In both languages, the substantives, 
adjectives and pronouns have three genders ; the former has 
also a seventh case, called in Russia, the erea/ire cose : and the 
verbs have several infinitives. Like the Latin neither ot them 
has any artich The Russian has only two numbers, while 
the Selavonie has three, retaining the dual. The Sclavonic 
POSSESSES ih advantage in being able to form its past tenses 
with the auxiliary verb fo he, which the Russian does not do. 
The Russian, however, is richer in variations of the verb than 
its mother tongue. Besides the ordinary /ndefinite verbs, it 
has verbs simple, jrequentative, and perjeel, The example viven 
below will illustrate this fact It isalso superior to the Sela- 
vic In its capability to form augmentative or diminutive nouns, 
each substantive having two auqmentatives and three dininiu- 
tives The two languages also differ greatly in grammatical 
construction, though both of them aduut of great freedom in 


this resp ct. 


From this tune to the reign of Peter the Great, and es- 
yr cially from his time down to the reign of the Empress Mlizea- 
abeth. a continual contlict was going on between the advocates 
of the two Neues The books of the learmed men were all 
written in the old Sclavonic, and the popular national ballads n 
the Russian language. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
old language continually exereised the greatest influence on the 


vernacular tongue: and that from it the chief beauties of the 
latter were derived During the sixtecuth century some few 
writers attempted to introduce the dialect known as the white 


Russis 1, ated atlect “l to dl Sp INE thre pure Russian lea Cuivre as 


oulv tit for the use of the vulgar. But the innovation was 
unsuccesstul, and thos mtkine the atte Ipt soon abandoned 
! 
| li . 
() ; l oO } [ 
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the tield, and left the two parties already mentioned to fight out 
the battle. 

Phe literature of Russia from its origm down to Pete 
the Great, consisted largely of religious and ecclesiastical 
works, including some translations of various portions of the 
scripture. Lo the earlier praert of thus epoch belong the chrony 
hele s ol Ne stor, it learned and elaborate work upon which al- 
Sclavie history is based, and the Russian code of laws, known 
is the * Russian Truths.” The latter work has been attributed 
to the monarch Jaroslav and his sons, and is of little value 
except as a literary curiosity 

\ difference of opimion has existed among critics as to the 
adaptability of the Slavic languages for the production of 
poetry, and then capability for imitating the classic metres 
Schlegel maintains that thes are not suitable for this purpose. 
Schafarik, who is a very wood authority on Slavic literature, 
entertains the contrary opinion, and in: support of it uses this 
lnneounge 

The pure and distinet vocalization which does not leave it to the 
rbitrary choiwe of the speaker te pronounce certain vowels or puss 
them over as is the case in German, French, or Euglish. gives at the 
sume time to the Slavie languages the advantages of a regular quantity 
of their svllables as in the Greek, which make them better adapted than 
inv othe ' for imitating the old classic metres.” 

Richhotf, another eminent authority on this sabject, concurs 
with Schafarik, and savs 

hen résulte evidemment que les langues Slaves, si favorable i: la 
inclodie du rhythme, doivent rendres avee plus de bonheur que toutes les 
wutyres les chefs danvre de Puntiqnité classique 

Schlézer, the historian and linguist, observes > * Among all 
modern languages the Sclavonie is one of those which ts 
most fully developed. No idiom was more capable of adopt- 


ing the beauties of the Greek.’s 


* Not an original work of Sclaves, but borrowed from the Norsemen, 
found by Tatischscheff among the annalists of Novogorod, and laid by him 
hefore the Academy of Science in 1758. Otto. History, etc., p. 26. 


+ History of Literature. Bohn’s edition, p». 205, 
Geschichte der Slavischen Sprache, cic. p. i, 59, 
) Histoire de la langue et de la literature des Slaves. (p. Pb) 


$ Bee his Nestor. mi, p. 224 
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i r oot 

The sa opinion is held 1 Palvi ) ) 
bette proot { t his fed ! I i 
populal und national is 

The poetry of t} perio now und 
supposed to consist of nothing save a few 4 
until t| ‘' dise very Ih C yranit Mu Sin Pus KIT on 1% ‘ty, of an 
epic poem, b 1) \ | to bel ne to the elev I } Centu | } 
“The Expedition of Igor against the Polovtzi.”T 
able work } ula | tuil ol | mutil i} l zery, ay ) writ } 
in the old Sclavonic dialect, is, perhaps, the oldest & 
poem + It celebrates the bravery of Igor, his defeat by and 
captivity amo ¢ the Polovtzi, a barbarous } yp! living « : the 
banks of the Don, and his triumphant return to Russia We 
give a French translation of a portion of the concluding stanza <j 

‘Le soleil brille dans le ciel, le prinee Igor dans la Russie. Les 
yeunes tilles chantent s | bords du Danube, et leurs voix sont 1 t fag 
sur les flots jusqu’ i Kiev. Les eampagnes st jouissent, les chateanx se 
rejouissent et e4lebrent les anciens et les nouveaux prinees—chantons la 
eloire d levor fils ad Sviutoslay, di ‘ ntrépide tur Vs volod et de 
Viadimir, tils dIigor! Salut anx princes et aux guerriers, qui ont 
combattu pour le Christiansime contre les hordes des infidéles Gloire 


aux princes eta leurs armées! Amen.” 


By the invasion of the Mongol Tartars in 1238, a terrible 
blow was struck at the progress of Russian literature ; libraries 
were burned, schools abolished, and nearly every vestige of 
civilization and enlightenment was destroyed. Fortunately for 
posterity, however, a few monasteries were left m molested, 
the barbarians favoring the clergy for some unknown reason. 
Within those sacred walls, science and art were concealed, 
and there the old chronicles and books of the church were 
compiled and copied.) The annals begun by Nestor were 
kept intact, and even continued, and other works chiefly of a 
religious character were added to the national literature. The 


Tartar domination however did not prevent the composing of 


* Historical view, etc., p. 52 t Otto. History, ete., p. 27 
t Richhoff. Histoire, cte., p. 319, ¥ Otto. History, ete., p. 25 
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i | by the nual er of sy il DLes, tM ine Ol pop An tl y 
Wel more ple ili to he’ Guat his sVstel ( trom 
Poland and was introdu ed into the Russia lnneu through 
the medium of the Little Russian tougue The oldest verses 
of this desc ription a in the preface to the Ostrogian Bible. 
edited Dy Danilowitse] L5s] During this iturv also a 
large number of translations were made rou the secred 
writings ol Samt Ambrose J rome, Gregory iad « \t rs, and 
tl work of tl hiprovement of the old chureh bx KS Wis 
earried on with gir eal, Nikon, the patriarch, was very 
active in this work In 1684, baving obtamed a large 
number of Greek mss. of the New Testament, ha caused the 
ld Sclavomie Bible to be much altered and improved This 
period witnessed the pearance of several books of travel. 
Nikitin, i int oO | e) sited thi ey itll rl Groleonda. 
in India, in 1470 don his return published ra work deserip- 
tive of those countri Korobetnikof and Grekot, werchants 
of Moscow, wrote «2 work deseribing thei trav n Syria. Pal 
estine nal Kyypt An mnt resting and Voniimilon Work p- 
yo red also, Written by Ls tO} Batkof, thre Rus lit) OF to 
China, givuu very full account of that sti country and 
il} an markable people 
Phe period in the history of Russian literature compris 
i CwUus OO} Pete) the Great. an 1 th Liupress Anna, 
nd extending from 1654 to 141, is very barren in works 
ol any rr al literary merit The Czar Peter, although he 


developed th 


{ a century 


the 


much encouragement 


country wonderfully, making 


te 


It is true that he eaused any translations to be 


luprovements 


»afew years, did not give 


Al 


to literature 
made from the English, French, German and Dutch languages, 
and it is but natural to Suppose that, for this purpose, he em- 


ployed the best talent of the realm. Yet it is a fact that very 
many of these translations were exceedinely ck fective, having 
be ul hastily rscle by renson of the constant huportunity of 
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ssia. London, 1826. 
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wide circle of ages hus revolved 


Atter further glorifying the Russian arms. ane thir atening 
futiuy Venvennce still more terrible upon thre intide!l Tnrk, the 
poem concludes with a panegyric upon the enpress, display- 
ing a spirit of flattery which, however little it may commend 
itself to us of the present age, was vet prominent in all Rus- 
sian poetry of that day, having the shghte ference to the 
imperial family 

*O thou gr love of Russi lread of thy foes, 
the heroine of the northern world, the me. the jov. the goddess of the 


shore Sof seve! 


thou shinest in tl cloudless heht of goodness 


and beneticence thy glory for bis 


lay, and that h to thy rule, bas 


thus dared atte: 
The estimation mn Which Lomonsos held hey his country 
men is ¢ vial ict ad hh Thee following extract from ih eC sent On his 


character by Batjuschkoy, { lates Russian author 


He did for literatu it etel sid for our eivie institu 
we and barbarism, a id 
Lomonosov s aped the lan- 


heads from sleep and gave it 


fibive ‘ HLTOST POSSI rle devree of rieetiol | 


The two most celebrate dot Lomnosov's conte mporaries were 
Sumarokos mad Kheraskos I The former was an ¢ xceedit gly 
productive writer in both prose and poetry. Indeed there is 
searcely any cle partment of poetry which he did not attempt 
Among his works are to be found trace dies, farces, burlesques, 
odes, satire and songs. His best works are his tragedies 
He was one of the first writers of Russian plays, and has 


sometimes been ealled “the creator of the Russian drama.” 


Foreign Qnart rly, Vol. 1. 
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din Anthol Russe Intro., p xii 


; published in Paris in 1801 by Pappadopulo 
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tioned) mide so wood n translation of the A‘neid as to earn 
for himself the name of the * Virgil of Russia,” \riosto was 
ed into Russian by Bulgakov, and through Popovsky 
eople were made acquainted with Pope and Locke. 
Nor were there wantine historians at this time. During 
Elizabeth's reign short histories of Russia were written by 
Muller and Lomonosoy, and under the WISpPlCes of the Ea ipress 
Catherine, still further progress was made in this branch of 
literature Hitherto the national history had been looke a 
WpPOH as one of the secrets of state. and though severnl histor 
eal works had been written they had remained unpublished. 
Catherine, however, ordered them publication, and also gave 
very aid in her power to the production of other works of the 
sume character. She even published a work herself, entitled 
Events worthy to be remembered m Russian history.” Kin- 
conraged by her exmuple, Prince Tcherbatoy contributed a 
histor of Russia, ic Crolikos anid others added works on 
particular events in that history 
In 1755 the first literary journal made its appearance in 
the form of a monthly periodical, edited hy Mull the his- 
torinn To it nearly all the eminent literary men of the time 
contributed, and its columns were read with avidity hy the 
ntelligent Russian public. The success ¢: this undertaking 
Save CNiMple and occasion for the establish went of other papers 
f astmilar character, and it was but a littl: tune before litera- 
ry yournhats multiplied in all parts of the empire 
This pe riod has sometimes been called the golden age of 
Russian diterature That, however, is an exageerated idea. 
for, while it is true that it produced a very Luge number of 
ite uy men. the greater prurt ofthem were of mediocre ability 
Every department of literature was well represented, but the 
meritorious works m these departinents were written hy a few 
persons. It might better be characterized as the initiative 
epoch in the history of Russian literature. For although it 
produced but few finished literary works itself, it yet paved 


the way for what was to come, by improving the la Suage, 


‘levating the taste of the learned and instilling into the minds 


* Otto, His 
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of the peop! a love for the el pint wd the beautiful in liter- 
ature. 

Towards the close of the « izhteenth ntury a few authorsys 
Van Wisin the playw right among the numb r, attempted, by in 
troducing into their works a light conversational style, to re- 
form the lancu we by ridding itof the roughness of the common 
dialect and the rhetorical bombast of — th book-language. 
Though they were encouraged in their efforts by many literary 
men, and thouch ull ve COUNIZAt il the deficiencies of the prevail- 
ing style, yet so great was the fear of innovations, that they 
were unable to succeed in thety undertaking.* At this juncture 
appe red K iramzin, wh , in il well-sustained sere s of articles 
published in his “ Moscow Journal,” startled the literary world 
of Russia by attacking the old style of writing and advocating 
the most sweeping reforms in the language. He proposed to 
abolish many of the old Sclavonic idioms, to do away with the 
long and involved Letm and German periods, and to replace 
them with the more simple and more concise English or French 
modes of construction. This thi ory Wis well CX mplitied in 
the authors own style, and proved very attractive, espe- 


@ually to 


| 
+ 


the young writers. Its success created a multi 
tude of imitators who, by carrying it to extremes, copying only 
its weaknesses, did its originator more injury than even his 
opponents. They introduced into their writings so many gal 
hicisms and, in some imstances, whole French sentences writ- 
ten in Russian characters, thus filling the language with idioms 
foreign to its nature, that they created a bitter opposition 
amongst the cl rey ind other eminent men who, edueated in 
the scho »| of Lomonosoy and Dershavin, were cle cidedly ad 
verse to so entirely remodelling the language. The views of 
the supporters of the old style were strongly set forth im Ad 
miral Chischkov’s “Treatise on the Old and New Style.” He 
strove to show that the influence of the old ehurch Sclavonic 
should be preserved in the language, and severely criticised 
the new style, accusing Karamzin of setting an example which 


encouraged the introduction of foreign idioms, greatly to the 


detriment of the language. This contention produced 


* Otto, History, etc., p. 95 
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minent ; mug the literary men of this brilliant epoch 

Was Krilov. He bye cretll his Career AS a vt rite) ot cone cli -. but 
not meeting with very great success mm that department of lit- 
oon abandoned it, and applied himself to the writ- 

s In this much cultivated field he greatly distin- 

guished himself, : d soon cate to be regard las the most cele- 
brat | of all the Russie ft bulists His taal S are still very 
t Liat 
first things the children learn to read Numer ranslations 
made them ; “ara during this period The TWO Inoast suc 


Tass ys Jerusalem Del Vere \ Mershikon 


idl by Guieditch, This translation of the Lad is re 


} 
popula ih Russi: inony both high and low ak vl alnost the 


Irigy dit oduced into Russian por rv the he Xarn- 

| ntiuithe b oTnning i present century the verse 

metres oO} Lu HOTOSOS anil 1 rsiie | id heen list cl to the exclu- 
sion of all others. tn JS01 Wolstokov began experimenting with 
the metres of Horace and othe) classics. But the novel in 
I ion did not find favor with the Russians, Whose ear had 
tomed to the simple iambies and choraics. In 

Giiediteh, who had before translated portions of the 

Lliad into alexandrian verse, was requested by some members 
f the Academy of Sciences who fully uuderstood, that in order 
to accurately translate the classics it was necessary to bor- 
row thet metres, to attempt Its translation mto hexameter verse. 


A eee rdingly he sO translated The sixth book, which upon 


b: Ing read aloud to-a number of emiment literary men wag 


dec: rec To ly iL SICCEeSS apd thie Incorporation ot thre {LTl- 


cient writers into the language was secured.14 
The advent of Nicholas im thi yea 1825 brought with it the 
then new idea of Panslavism. The Czar himself being thor- 
oughly imbued with its principle s. the new doctrine became 
very popul i, influencing even the literature of the country , 
In accordance with this idea, the catalogue of forbid- 
den books was increased, the importation of the works of 

. Hist te., pp. 101 and 102 


fine edition in the Russian, French, and Italian was published in 
under the supervision of the late Count Orloff —-Talvi, Histori- 


th) 


— 
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manner, So popular was this work with t! vernl power, 
that he was commissioned to write a « mipenad n or ane je to 
be used for mstruction in all the schools of the empire.t In 


L829, Paleyoi, an ¢ ditor of ap riodical, Aitey prttist ng several 
pamphlets impugning the truthfulness of Karamzin's hist ry, 


. +> . . > 
fOTHINEnCE dane W histo VO? vuUSSIA, WOICHh howeve? snevercorm- 


pleted. The field of literary history was large y cu!tivated during 


this period, the most prominent among the Ww LETS ¢ it) ; sub 
ect beimyg Gretch. His history, as well as his unial of Rus- 
sian literature, containing extracts from the best writers of 
prose and por trv, are standard works in the la Lon age. At 
this time, also, romances became vers por | ww, and among 
the m: ‘iter re Bestushef and Bulgarir. v 1 

the many writers were Destushef ana bHuligarin, wn realy 


ntroduced into the iMncuage the maodert 
While this period in the history of Russian literatnre was 


not especially rich in eminent poets, it yet produced one who 
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Indeed, he is regarded by able critics asthe greatest of the Rus- 
sian poets. Puschkin, at an early age, developed those powers of 
natural and poetical description and brilliancy of narrative 
which characterize all of his works. His longer poems are 
chiefly tales in verse ; of these, the “ Ruslan and Liudmila” is 
generally regarded as his best effort. This poem is founded 
upon one of the fabulous traditions of the reig of Viadin 
and narrates the adventures of the valiant Ruslan while se 

ing to restore to Vladimir his daughter, the beautiful Liudmila, 


to whom he Was betrothed, ind who had been Onve ved DY 


enchantment to the palace of the magician Chernomor We 
give a translation of an extract from the poem, which, though 
of course inferior to the origmal, affords a good example of its 


author's poetical ability. Itis a soliloquy spoken by the hero 
while standing in a valley which has once been a battle-feld,and 


‘contains beautiful sentiments gracetully expressed 


‘Oh! dead memorials that remai 
Of bloody feuds! What hand hath str i 
With bleeding bones this desert plain ? 
Whose charger trampled o'er the 
With reckless hoof in gore imbrnued 
At the dark hour of fatal strife % 
Who fell with honor here ? for lif 
Who faltered forth his fruitless pra 
Or cast to Heaven his soul's despair ? 
Why art thou silent now,—o’ergrown 
O battle-field, with curious weeds, 
Burying alike the victor’s fame, 
And of the vanquished host the shame ? 
Alas! perchance, unsung, unknown 
I too may fall ;—as theirs, my deeds 
By time effaced—TI too may lie 
Unmark’d in death's obscurity, 
Without one bard to wake the string, 
Of Ruslan’s deeds and name to sing.’ 


« 


In his “ Prisoner of the Caucasus,” as well as in several of 
his minor poems, there is displayed a strong tendency to imi- 
tate Byron, in which feature he was copied by many of his con- 


temporaries and successors.* Lermontoff, who flourished at 


* Talvi, Historica! View, ete,, p 
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this time, exhibits an inclination to imitate the Byronic style 
which is even more marked than Puschkin’s. Indeed, he has 
been called the 7 Byron of Russia.” The resemblance be- 
tween the two men is somewhat striking. Both of noble birth. 
they led equally passionate and restless lives. Both were of a 
misanthropic temperament, and lived in constant warfare with 
their fellow-men, and both were lovers of liberty and haters of 
oppression, Most of the poems of Lermontoff were written 
in Caueasus, where he was banished for some offence given to 
his superior officer while connected with the army. 

This necessarily rapid review of the literature of Russia 
would be incomplete without some account of the popular po- 
etry of the country. The Russians, like all the Sclavie races. 
wre iw SILI pr ople. They attach verses to every extraordi- 
hary event of life- having their wedding songs, their Chirist- 
mas carols; Easter hymns, etc. Possessing a decided taste for 
the lyrie style of poetry, thei literature abounds in these bal- 
lads. These popular poelis have yet ho lustory, the wonder- 
ful tales they tell being mostly confined to tradition.t That 
they are of ancient origin is very meunufest from the frequent 
allusions made to the old pagan gods and their mythological 
features. Some of them are of an herole character. and cele- 
brate the brave deeds of Russian heroes: others are of a na- 
tional or pati iotic nature, and Siig the ereatnuess of their ceoul- 
try and the mighty deeds of their riers. By far the greate 
portion of them, however, are love-songs, These are pure and 
chaste, containing nothing which could offend the most fastidi- 
ous taste. Their style is simple and clear, and in their thoughts 
ive manitest exquisite tenderness, and a deep, pensive feeling, 
abnost amountime to me lancholy. The following Is a wood 
specimen of a popular song of this peusive nature. Tt is an 
elegy, translate d from a Russian annual :4 
Nightin 
Nightingale so tull of song. 


vale. O nightingale 


His poe have recently been translated into German by Friedrich 
| staat 
Talvi. ete- ). 3 | 
Th eal tenn t thy init l Baron Delvig. claim t have tuken it dow? 
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Tell me, tell me where thou fliest, 
Where to sing now in the night ? 
Will another maiden hear thee, 
Like to me, poor me, all night— 
Slee pless, restless, comfortless, 
Ever full of tears her eyes ? 

‘* Fly, O fly, dear nightingale, 
Over hundred countries fly, 
Over the blue sea so far, 
Spy the distant countries through 
Town and village, hill and dale, 
Whether thou find’st any one 
Who so sad is as I am ?” 


‘ 


‘QO, I had a necklace onee, 
All of pearls, like morning clear, 
And I bore a finger-ring, 
With a precious stone thereon 
And I bore deep in my heart 
Love, a love so warm and true- 
When the sad, sad autumn came, 
Were the pearls no longer elear ; 
And in winter burst my ring, 
Ou my finger of itself ! 
\h! and when the spring came on 
Had forgotten me my love 


It is useless to speculate as to the future of Russian literature. 
‘nder the wise and liberal rule of the present Czar, the country 
Ss making ereat progress in general enlightenment. The eman- 

cipation of the serfs has given the people enlarged ideas of 
pre rsonal and civil liberty, and opened the pathway to cdistine- 
tion and honor to both high and low. The avoidance of war 
has given opportunity for the cultivation of the arts of peace, 
Under these circumstances, the literature is rapidly laproving 
New authors are constantly appearing, and new books are con- 
tinually being published. If this wise and liberal policy be 
continued, it is safe to predict that Russian literature 
will at no distant day reach as high a position as has been at- 
tained by the country which gave it birth. 

= Many of these poems have been collected and imitated in German by 


oetz in his volumes entitled ** Fiirst Viadimir und seine Tafelrunde IN14 
*Sthmmen des russischen Volks,” 1823 Kichhoft, Histoire, ete. 191 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


EPUCATLION 


The lwuer ' hlocutionist and Dramatic Reader For the use of ( vlleges, 
Led s and Schools. By Joseru A. Lyons, A.M. With an elabo 
rate Introduction on Elocution and Vocal Culture. By the Rev 


M. B. Brows, A.M.. Protessor of Pheology and Moral Philosophy 
mW thre Unive rsityv of Notre Dire pp £50), Philadelphia - E H, 


Butler & Ce Is72 


For two reasons we have hesitated to give our tapressions of this 
book First it reminded us of that benevolent precept ol Cicero, that 
ild act so as to take advantage of the ignorance of his neigh- 

bot Phen we remember that never hitherto have we felt it our duty 
t wake more than a minor eriticism on anv book having the same nprint 
Phe school books, espect illy stumped with the name of Butler. we hav: 


always found not merely free from grave faults. but. in general, excellent 
—t least equal to any published in America. The recollection of thi 
caused us to open our eves all the wider after we had examined a few 
pages of the volume before us. and the more we read the more we wone- 
dered 

[his is somewhat queer, thought we: but if an inferior book eomes to 
us from the best source it is no less onr duty te point out its inferiority 
than it would have been had it come from the worst source The truth 
is, however, that had this come from a honse of ordinary character we 
would have consigned it to our lumber box without a word. As it is, it 
would really pain us much to see the prestige of Butler injured, and ac 
cordingly we proceed to do what we can to preveut in future the publi.s 
cation, by that house, of any similar “work :’ for what we would call 
Mr. Lyons’ book is certainly not the * American Eloeutionist,”” but the 
‘Hoosier Elocutionist.”” But, while we are thus cogitating, it oecurs to 
us that there must still be some mistake, and we happen to cast our eye 
on the legend ‘Entered according to Act of Congress. ete., by Joseph 
A Lyons, A.M.., etc.’ 

That our feeling toward Notre Dame University is the reverse of 
being unfriendly, our readers know ; although we have always regarded 
its title as somewhat ambitions, believing that the term ‘ college” would 
give an idea sufficiently comprehensive of all the learning possessed by 
its numerous faculty. Be this as it may, there is at least one man con 
nected with Notre Dame University, for whom we have the most profound 
respect and esteem. The Very Rev. E. Sorin, the superior of the order, 


Neminem id agere, ut ex alterins predetur inscientia Office. i. 17. 
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having charge of the University, is « gentleman whose connection with 
any institution would give it a favorable prestige. Although Father 
Sorin’s native language is not the English but the French, we are con- 
vinced that if Mr. Lyons had requested him to examine his * elocu- 
tionist” before sending it to Philadelphia, it would have been a different 
affair to-day from what it is; that is, assuming the compiler to have 
sufficient understanding to be guided by a taste much more cultivated 
and more refined than his own. We have never regarded Father Corbin, 
the present chancellor of the university, as a very high authority in 
wsthetics ; indeed, on the contrary, we have been led to conolude that 
his taste is rather crude upon the whole. Still we think he could have 
given Prof. Lyons some valuable hints, at least in regard to the Trish 
part of his book. 

Our suggesting the epithet ** Hoosier” as more appropriate than 
‘* American,” for the new work, may seem to imply a sneer at all the 
educational institutions of Indiana ; but we emphatically disclaim any 
such intention. Our readers may remember that we have more than 
once given expression in these pages to the very agreeable surprise we 
experienced some yeurs since on visiting St. Mary’s Academy, Notre 
Dame, and finding how favorably it compared in its standard of education, 
and in the efficiency and thoroughness of its system of instruction with 
the best similar institutions which we had visited even still farther 
eastward than New York or New England. And St. Mary's had never 
a more accomplished educator at its head than it has at this moment, 
and never, we believe, was the Academy in a more flourishing condition, 

Most cheerfully would we speak of the University in similar lan- 
guage—if only in compliment to the amiable and good Dr. Sorin—did 
the facts justify us in doing so. Some may ascribe the difference to 
mere gallantry ; but although we yield to none in our respect for the 
sex, and respect no ladies more than those belonging to the catholic 
orders, yet we always intend that our appreciation shall be proportioned 
to the extent to which, in our opinion, it is merited by good, faithful, 
educational work, But why do we say that, in general, the female 
catholic educational institutions are superior to the male catholic eduea- 
tional institutions in this country? The reason is obvious enough to 
any one who has puid sufficient attention to the subject. It is this: 
twenty protestants of the most respectable class send their dunghters to 
the catholic female academies and seminaries, for every one who sends 
his son to a catholic college or university, This is well understood by 
the heads of both male and female institutions, and accordingly much 
more pains are taken by the latter than the former, to secure the best 
qualified and most accomplished instructors, whether they are to be 
found in Europe or America; whether their native language be the 


English, the French, the German, the Spanish, or the Italian. These 
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remarks apply with peculiar force, as we have seen, to St. Mary's 
Academy. Upon the other hand, we saw the university at the same 
time, and we must confess that the difference between the twain seemed to 
usto be that between a huge second or third rate school for boys (wh 

in general have much more re spect for the profe ssor of dancing than fo 


iny other me mber of the faculty , unda veritable female seminary 1 


vhich the intellectual, moral, and physical training of the young ladies 


] 
Is Carried Oo} 


with intelligent and pious solicitude 
There l he reason then why we should SaV il bisa she! word ot Mh 


Lyons’ book than we think it deserves: nor shall we do so. That 


claims for it ** peculiar excellences ” does not surprise us [It is not 
ec ry to proceed beyond his preface in order to understand this 
Therein he imfort is wamong other things. ** that persons of different 
tustes reek cebonditye ira / fad’ something to sive / woculiarilies of ea 


+ 


Certainly those having bad taste will find quite enough to suit thet 


yn ill Itles 5 but wfll the **something that suits this clas suit 
t} rest After making several other remarks equally grammatica 
nad lneid, Prot. Lyons reassures us as follows ** We need searcely add 
that tl Wy test ie ha been taken to admit nothing which would 
j . j f 
It is prop to sav that the italies are ow not only in this 
tance. but in everv other in which thev are used in this notices 


Withont pausing to inquire what this ** fastidious delicacy” is considered 
v0 in the classic halls of Notre Dame University, we allow our auth 
te tell u little more, * To attain this end” he says, ** we have ev: 


ventured to expurgate the text of Shakespeare and others, from whos 


works we have made s+lections. Alas! for **Shakespeare and others 
to whom was not vonchsafed that ** fastidious delicacy” of which M 
Lyo l t once the ¢ wirdian and the exponent. We have also m tl 
preface an illustration or two of the mutual-admiration plan—indeed 
quite enough of everything to give us a pretty full idea of what we may 


expect in the body of the work 
Now «a word as to the authors on whom Mr. Lyons has chiefly reli 
Lor model puts es for the use of colleges, academies and schools Lo 
e of ovr readers it mav seem strange that several of those ** authors 
helo to Indiana, and the Tadjacent regions. Others are ¥donbt 
ess Well acquainted with *‘authors” like T. E. Howard, Elias Colbx 
| \. Corcoran, A.M... J. Gilburne Lyons, N. H. Gillespie, Miss M, 
Agnes kwi Rev. A. Limonnier, Rev. J. C. Carrier. S. Olin. Rev. M 


Brow ete ete Thus My Howard, whoever he is, on ) haps 
hould say Mi Howard, is drawn upon at least four times ; and s 
Nhe specimens of the fastidious delicacy of the nineteenth century 3 
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supported mainly by the Trish. Accordingly, when a professor beloug- 
ing to one of those institutions gets up an ‘t elocutionist™ or ‘* reader,”’ 
he is supposed to be somewhat complimentary to that nationality in his 
selections. Nor has Professor Lyons overlooked the fact. But who 
are the re presentative sof Lrish intellect, Lrish « loquence . Irish minstrelsy, 
or Trish eulture in lis book? How proud old Ireland ought to feel to be 
thus represeuted by Mr. John Savage, Mr. A. H. Dorsey, Mrs. Sadlier, 
ete... ete The lady Is undoubtedly the best of the purty, but she cannot 
have much respect for the judgment or discretion of one who would 
select those rhymes entitled **Owen Roe O'Neill “us a specimen of 

the fastidious cde heacy Of the lneteenth century d not give one 
sentence from Burke. Grattan, Curran, Liwler Sheil, Stere, Phlinkett 


eu Nor have we fonne istauza ora conplet Tro Moore Goldsmith, 


reer to Justify this tithe ‘arama IS por ented to ich OCCTUp les 
some firly thi thor being, not Sheridan Knowles, Brinsley 
Sherdan, Bulwer. or Goldsmith, but Father Leimoninic vo, we pre 

sume, is the Indiana Father Prout This dram is deemed of so much 
Importance that we are furnished with an ‘appendix’ explanatory of 
its ereat merits, and informed that it “doay be performed) ith half 
the number of characters given in the play. if mecessars As a model 
funeral orator Mr Lyons pres iit is net Masssillo possuiet, or Bow 


laloue, but a western divine known as Rev. C. FP. Smarins. S. J... and the 


illustrion clea Wlion th on Latin PLiidereortalizes wa thre model 
passages here ¢ ioted is no other than Walia H Bissell Lite LrovV- 
ernor of Lbnois Phen our anthor’s model authority on‘ Eduea- 
tion is Schuyler Colfax, not because that gentleman hus any preten 
sion to scholarship, but because his home is at the South Bend, Indiana, 


not far from Notre Dame University 

But om Sp eece is exhausted nel » we fear ws the prulie lice of our 
readers Yet we have given no waequiat idea of the real character of 
this book, as a work of instrnetion ‘for the use of colleges, academies 
wid schools.” We couldfonly have aecomplished this by transcribing ex- 
tracts from Mi Lyous’ model selections wh, for imstance, as ** The 
Frenchman and the Plea Powd Yr. which, m acco dane with ‘* the fas- 


tidions deheacv of the nineteenth centurv.” concludes thus 
Den pole de vonwlre d Braai Hr CHOKI 


What says Rev. M. B. Brown, A. M., ‘ professor of theology and 
moral philosophy in the University of Notre Dame,” whose ** elaborate 
introduction is, We are told by Mi Lyons, such a fine thing > We 


hope Pather Brown's theology and moral philosophy are greatly supe 
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rior 10 quality to Mr. Lyons’ * fastidious delicacy,” and yet the good 


ather must excuse us if his being concerned in the manufacture of such 
a book. has caused us some misgivings on that point. 

But we need not refer to any other publishers than E. H. Butler & Co. 
for works of real excellence on the same subject, ‘‘ for the use of colleges, 
academies and schools.” In illustration of this we need not go beyond the 
‘New American Series,” examined in our last. The Fifth, Fourth, or 
even Third Reader of this series is vastly better calculated to produce a 
trae ‘‘fastidious delicacy’ than *‘ The American Elocutionist,” not to 
wention Coppee’s *‘ Academic Speaker,’’ Howe's ‘* Ladies’ Readers,” and 
several other books bearing the Butler imprint. 


les Fréres des Eeoles Chrétiennes pendant la querre de 1870-1871. By 
i. DP Ansac. Edition ornee de seize belles gravures. 8vo. pp. 556. 
Paris and Curot ; Libraire editen. 1872. 


Ty3 


ie good men, whose acts of charity and benevolence during the 
late Franeo-Prussian war form the subject of this work, are, as 


rt 
most of our readers know, a religious society operating by the sanction, 
and under the auspices, of the Catholic Church. Though 
originally contined to France, it has established branches in various 
parts of the world, especially in this country. The object to which it 
is devoted is the noble one of the education of the young ; to the prosecu- 
tion of this purpose the Christian Brothers have consecrated their lives. 
Their energy and zeal in the discharge of their duties have been amply 
rewarded, their schools having increased in number in every country in 
which they have been established. In this country their success 
bas been remarkably great. Commencing with schools of the primary 
order, they have gradually and unostentatiously enlarged their scope, 
until they have, not only schools of all grades, but colleges of a high 
order in New York, Maryland, and Missouri, and even in 
California. The prosperous condition of these, particularly that in 
this city, well known as Manhattan College, has excited the ire and the 
jealousy of the Jesuits, by whom they are looked upon as formidable rivals. 
‘The standing of the Brothers in France is best evidenced by the universal 
respect which they command from the people of all classes, even inlu- 
cluding the large numbers who are ever sneering at religion. In 1870, 
while travelling in France, we were much struck with the marked consid- 
eration with which they were everywhere treated. Indeed we were 
told by many that they were looked upon as benefactors. Their 
quiet and modest manner, and their steady prosecution of the 
objects to which they are devoted, have secured them the confidence of 
the people, while their careful non-interference in the polities of the 
country has gained for them the respect and the protection of the gov- 


ernment Cheir reputation and influence were very much increased by 
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their charitable acts during the war, their Superior-General, Frere 
Philippe, having been decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
In the introduction to the work before us the author pays this insti- 
tution the following well-deserved tribute : 


“Tl a rappelé a notre age et a notre société croulante la foi des premiers siécles, 
ila ranime la chaleur vitale qui paraissait s’ ¢teindre ; i] a recommerce, nous ne 
craignons pas de le dire, tre des martyrs.” (p, VII. 


M. D'Arsne has minutely aud graphically detailed their doings in 
in France during the war, and has givenus numerous examples of the 
courage, the self-denial, the zeal, and the patriotism displayed by them on 
the field of battle and in the more quiet work in the barracks and the hos- 
pital. After the unfortunate results to France of the first two weeks of the 
Franco-Prusian war, it became evident that the army was sadly deficient 
in many of the necessary appointments, aud in none more so than in its 
facilities for taking care of the sick and wounded. Seeing this need, 
and filled with patriotism, the superior-general of the Christian Bro- 
thers addressed a letter to the French Minister of War, tendering him 
the services of himself und his companions as nurses in hospitals and 
medical attendants in the field, and putting at his disposal for hospi- 
tals or quarters for troops, all their establishmgnts throughout the country 
(p. 3). This noble offer was promptly accepted, and they were soon 
organized into bands and assigned to their positions, some in hos- 
pitals and others in the field. When, after the disaster at Sedan, tha 
young men of France were so puatriotically responding to the call of the 
the new government for troops, the Brothers at once threw open their 
establishments for the quartering and drilling of recruits, and all over 
the country they were filled with the soldiers of tne (Garde Mobile 
(chap. iv.) The ordinary military exercises not consuming the whole 
day, the Brothers, true to the objets of their Order, and with their 
accustomed zeal, established classes for the purpose of giving instruc- 
tion to such of the young soldiers as might need it. In this work they 
were encouraged by the officers, who understood that study in addition 
to military exercises, was the best means to prevent abuse, to preserve 
discipline and to improve the morale of the soldier. (p. 28-30.) 


The bravery of the Brothers was amply tested on the battle-fields 
around Paris during the memorable siege. At the battle of Champ- 
igny, which was fought at the time of the first sortie from Paris, they 
are described as running from point to point of the field, and unmindful 
of the storm of flying shot and shell, giving assistance to the wounded 
and comfort to the dying. In their long black robes and their large 
hats they are said by an eye-witness to have resembled ‘*/a corps (élite 

la vielle garde des infirmiers” (p. 116). Indeed so conspicuously brave 
were they in this battle, that General Ducrot was compelled to check 
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one of them who had advanced into the thickest of the fight to save @ 


fellow-man, saylng to him 


Croyez moi, |) humanité et la charité ne demandent pas qu’ on aille auss 


Their conduct was praised by officers and soldiers alike. T! 
Paris press complime nted them, and even L, Opinione Nationale, a jour- 
nal which has alway s been an implacable enemy of all religious orders 
testified to their efficiency, saying that it was theduty of the public to render 


homage to the courageous devotion. 


Avec lequel les Fréres des ¢coles chrétiennes vont ramasser les blesses jusqtt 
rous les balles ennemies, rivalisant de stoiscisme avec le personnel admirable dea 
medecing et les mtaires des ambulances. p. 102 


At Buzenval also, on the 1%th of January, IS71. thev added 
new laurels to those already obtained. They were to be seen on ever 


\ y 


part of the battle field, doing everything in their power to alleviate tl 


sufferings of the wounded So impressed were the soldiers with thei 
bravery. that they called them their guardian angels. In the hospitals, 

well as in the tield, their fidelity to their religion, their country 
ind their fellow-men, was exhibited Under their direction hosp 
tals were established in vafious parts of the country. Their excellent 


} 


management of these places, their kind and attentive care of the sic! 
and wounded of both friend and foe, are minutely detailed by M. D 


Arsac (p. TS4-395), and a number of letters are given, written by the 


convalescent or some of their kindred, extolling their mianV wets f 
kindness (chap. xxv The contidence in, and love of the soldiers for 
these men were very great The author sees no good reason why this 


ymipathy should not exist between them and claims that it is not] 1a 


more than natural 


Enfants du peuple, tons deux ont grandisur les genoux du travailleur 





lonte, la liberte, les interets propres, les douceurs de la terre, ils ont tout sacri 

e premier a glise, | 1 a la patr Le soldat porte | i 1 li 
ciple de Jésus Cl por i croix qui sauv Bien souvent ils menrent comm 
~ nt ve i bissant leur nom sur av in monument, Mais gravy dans es anna 4 
de Veternit Introduction—-p. XI. XI 

An incident related by the author illustrates this feeling. When 
Brothers were on their way from Dijon to Messigny, they met French 
soldiers coming from the battle raging near. As soon as the soldiers 
saw their peeuhar dress, they knew them and beeame wild with 
thusiasn Opening their ranks to make a pussage-wayv, * « soldats 
de la charit they shouted, as they moved along the lu 

A la bonne henre, voila des mimes devours 1 Vien ls s@couru 


Vivent les Freres p. 422 
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In their kind offices to the sick and wounded, the Brothers were per- 
fectly impartial Frenchman and Prussians, Protestants and Catholies, 
were treated alike. The Prussian officers recognizing their efficiency, 
usually treated them with the utmost respect. giving them every 
facility which they needed (p. 481 At Chalons they gave them per. 
mission to go freely about the city and its suburbs. The following lette 


testifies to their impartial fidelity. (p. 53 


L'état-major de Chalons atteste que les Freres chargés de soigner les malades 
ae sont acquittes de ce devoir, pendant les mois de septembre, octobre, novembre 
et decembre de Vannee passee, avec un zele infatigable et un dévoiment sans bor- 
nes, sac ifiant enti emecnt auX soles de ces Pauvres me dl ts | esses ou malades sans 
discerne ! 1 ‘ tiol t 

Le{Cor e la place de 1 Etape 
ci s-sur-Mar Is J i l Tt HF 
In many wavs other than bv their noble efforts in the tield and the hos- 
pital were tl od me eful to their country during the war. They 


continued their eood work thoughout the bloody scenes of the reioen of the 


Commune dafter the restoration of orde) 

In the extent and perfection of its workings. this institution can only 
He COliparedt to T1 tary COMMIOISSION I Our tute Wal The organ 
ration of both w thoronel: the workers of both well trained : and 
they wer spired alike with feelings of charity and love of country. 


We have no opinion to express as to the superior effectiveness of either 
As to the Christian Brothers deme from what the author tells us 


of their deeds during the late war in Envope. and from the energy and 


zeal with which thev devote themselves to the moral and intelleetual 
mprovement of the voung iot a word can be jn tly uttered, but 
pyeedse 

Scattered thronechout the bool ire a nile of imeidents which 
enhance its interest and give variety to Its narrative So full is the 


work of instances of deeds which are good, pure and free from selfish 
motives. that no one who reads it will wonder at the expression used by 
its author in his introduction. that it should be called ** le livre d’or de 


la charite yp. Vi 


Yann of 1 sh PP dion and Spellis containing a full alphabetical 
Vocab 4 Of the Language ete.. ete, By Richarp Sovuie Associate 
Editor of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, and WittiamM A. WHEELER, 
Associate Editor of Webster's Dictionaries, l2mo., pp. 467. Boston 


Leo and Sheple rd 1s72 


The unsettled condition of the pronunciation and ortography of the 
English language in this country, caused by the innovations made by Dr 


Webster. rend: some such book as the one before us. welcome not only 
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for its usefulness but because it is absolutely necessary. Although per- 
haps not originally intended for that purpose, yet a careful examination 
of this work shows it to be quite well adapted to settle many vexed ques- 
tions, and so to establish a uniform system. The connection also which 
its editors have had in the preparation of the two leading dictionaries in 
use in the country, seems to give it somewhat of the air of authority. On 
examination we find that very many of Webster's errors have been correc- 
ted, the number of words which he spells in a manner different from that 
suthorized by other laxicographers, being reduced to a little more than 
two hundred. This course has been pursued, notwithstanding the 
fact that one of its authors, is an associate editor of Webster's Diction- 
ary. His opinions have doubtless been much modified since the last edi- 
tion of Webster was issued. By a more extensive research and a careful 
examination of other authorities on the subject, Walker, for instance. 

The book is designed for a manual of ready reference in cases of 
doubt as to the pronunciation and spelling of any word, and is gotten 
up in a form more convenient and of couse less expensive than the large 
dictionaries. Its vocabulary contains nearly all the words met with in 
reading or in conversation. 


To the book is added an Introduction, in which are given a description 
of the organs of speech ; an account of the elementary sounds and a large 


number of rules governing the formation of syllables, the position of the 
accent and the pronunciation and spelling of certain classes of words. 

A new feature is introduced into the vocabulary, which increases the 
facility of gaining information regarding any word. The words in addi- 
tion to being alphabetically arranged, are classified according to some 
characteristics as to their pronunciation or their spelling by means of 
figures referring to sections of the introduction in which those character- 
istics are described. Under all words of doubtful pronunciation or 
spelling, notes are given referring to various authorities on the subject. 
In the table of contents a very full analysis of the several sections of 
the introduction is given, which is admirably suited to assist teachers in 
framing questions for the instruction of their pupils. 

A very great fault in this book, however, is the superabundance of 
rules which it contains. So many are they and so numerous are the 
exceptions, that the mind of any ordinary person would become utterly 
bewildered, should he attempt to memorize them. We regret that its 
compilers did not see fit to do away with all of Webster's peculiarities 
in pronunciation and spelling. Our views of his attempted innovations 
are given in several numbers of the Review.* We simply add that in 
proportion as this book follows him in these respects, is defective. 

But notwithstanding the faults, alluded to we have no hesitation in 
recommending the work as one the tendency of which is in the right direc- 


4 


fen. and which cannot fail to be of much service especially to students, 


* See N. GY. R., No. XLVII, December 1871. p. 182. 
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Lucretius on the Nature of Things. Translated into E1 glish verse vb 


CHARLES FREDERICK JOHNSON. With Introduction and Notes. 12me 
pp. 333. New York: De Witt C. Lent and Co 1872 


Tue value of good translations is seldom properly estimated. Though 
due praise is generally given to worthy writers of both prose and poetry, 
little encouragement is extended to the scholar who gives to the world in 
his own language the thoughts and ideas of the great minds of intiquity 
The prevailing opinion that it is a comparatively easy task to render into 
our own language the works written in others, is certainly erroneous 
In no branch of literature have more futile efforts been mad in 
deed it may with truth be said that a perfect translation of none of tha 


the Greek or Latin authors has ever been made. The best of them, 
though performed with sufficient fidelity, are tame and spiritless when 


compared with their originals. Many of these defects arise from the 


i 


fact that the Greek and Latin languages possess a titness for elegant 


rial 


and expressive composition which none ot the modern lanen 


OUures AO 


But notwithstanding these drawbacks, every encouragement should be 


given to translators of the classic authors, as their labors benetit those of 
our people who are unable to read them in the original. That through 
the umperfections of our language, the full beauty of diction of these an 
cient writers cannot be given, matters not much, since to the majority of 
the people for whose benefit these translations are made, thoughts are of 
more value than any peculiarities of style 

That comparatively few translations have been made of the work 
of Lucretius, is largely owing to the fact that it is bused upon the idea 
that there is no God, and that religion is but the offspring of super 
stition It treats of the system of philosophy instituted by 
Epicurus, and contains arguments in support of the theory that no 
thing can come from nothing ; that matter is eternal ; that atoms pro 
duce all things ; that the world was not created by God for the use of 
man ; that it had a beginning and must have an end. It also contains 
arguments to prove that souls are mortal, and cannot exist apart from 
the body, and that being perishable, death should not be feared. These 
arguments, as also his theory of the heavenly bodies and their motiona, 
and of the causes of meteoric phenomena, such as thunder, lightning, 
showers and earthquakes, are beautifully and poetically set forth, 
That, in accounting for all these things, he does not admit the existence 
of a Supreme Being, is surely not a sufficient reason why this admir- 
able poem should be kept hidden from the world. On similar grounds 
we should proseribe, Hesiod, Homer, and, indeed, all the great writers of 
antiquity. 

Another reason for this paucity of translations is the great difficulty 
which the work presents to the translator. It containsa great amount of 
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minute details which no translator, though possessing both poetical skill 
and classic learning in the highest degree could invest with interest. 
There are, however, several English translations of it, both in prose and 
verse, The first complete poetical version was made by Cre ech in 1682. 
Fault was found with him on account of the too great freedom which he 
took with the original, interpolating and curtailing passages to suit his 
fancy In 1805 a translation was made in blank verse by Dr. Good. This 
version, though some of its lines are somewhat stiff and awkward, and 
thongh in some cises it does not adhere closely enough to the text of 
the original, has been generally regarded as one of the best in the lan- 
Phe translation by Mr. Johnson, although the latest English vere 
we believe, the first one rendered by an American. 


Its author attempts to give a version which, though in verse, shall 
be as literal as possible In this nndertaking he has ache ved consid- 
erable success In those portions of the poem which contain minute 
details of any subject, he has followed the original text very closely, giv- 
ing’ an almost literal ti mslation, Lust ithere the following Passagyes taken 
almost at mdom 

Vidor chim penetrat qua fiucus non tt in artus, 
Fucus item sorsum, sors sapor insinuatur 
Sensibus, ut noscas privis differre tiguris, 
Dissimiles igitur formae glomeramen in unnm 


Conveninnt et res permixto se ine constant 
he rende) 


Now taate can penetrate where colors fail. 

And odors in their way insinuate wind, 

{nd flavors reach the sense ; that you may kno 
Mbhat formes dissimilar coalesce tn one, 


And things are formed of differing elements. 


better example is the passage describing the etfeets of liquor, 


fo Sa portion of the argument on the mortality of the soul: 
h lbeiu Mi Villi VIS peneti 

Venas diacessit diditus ardor 

iY gravitas memibrorun, praepe diuntut 

llanti, tardeseit lingua, madet mens, 


lamior ging tus j irgia vliscunt, et [11-476 {s4 


The mithor , I of this pdetsnit cre xceedinely literal for * 
poe al VerTsLlou 
‘See, too, the man when wine mounts to the brau 
And through the frame the burning ardor runs 


How follows soon the leaden weight of limbs 


Watson's ane. Intro,—p. 44. 
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That staggering goes with intertangled legs: 

Why thickens now the tongue—drivels the mind ? 
Why swims the eye, and sighs and hiccoughs break, 
With all that follows in the drunken train ? 

Why this, but the raging violence 

Assaults and racks the soul in inmost seats ? 

But what can thus be racked gives token plain 

That when some cause more potent shall invade 

Will perish quite, all future life debarred. (III. p. 134 


This tendency to adhere too closely to the text of the original is the 
principal fault in Mr. Johnson’s style, as it sometimes injures the beauty 
of his verses, and renders passages which are full of spirit in the original, 
somewhat tame in the translation. This literal rendering, however, 
though not entirely satisfactory to the critical reader, is useful to the 
young student, as more help can be derived from a translation liter- 
ally correct than from one wheih is too free. 

This fault however does not pervade the entire work. At times the 
author, breaking away from this ‘‘ literal’ bond, gives passages in a style, 

lear, vivid and much imbued with the spirit of the original. His 


rendering of the passage : 


‘* Praeterea magnae legiones cum loca cursu 
Camporum complent belli simulacra cientes ete., II. 923. 


which describes a battle scene, is very spirited. 


So when vast legions, in the guise of war 

Fill all the plain, and horsemen prick about 

At signal's sound in sudden onset move. 

A brightness glances to the fields of air, 

The region round gleams with the brazen arms 
Earth groans beneath the sounds of tramping feet 
Loud clamor strikes the hills, the stricken hills 


The voices echo to the stars of heaven. I. p. 87. 


The following passage, is an extract from Lucretius’ subliny dleserip 
tion of a thunder-storm, and is rendered quite faithfully. 


‘From clouds to clouds when living lightnings leap, 
Thoy’re sometimes caught in deluges of rain, 
And strangled instant with tumultuous roar, 
As the red iron hisses from the forge 
Sudden in water plunged—if drier olouds 
Receivo the vagrant tires, forthwith inflamed, 
They burn impetuous with a deafening noise, 
As when the flames, resistlessly borne on, 
Ravage the pride of some thick laureled hill, 


The branches burn, licked up with roaring sound.” VI. p. 262. 


The author's rendering too of the concluding verses of the poem, which 


describe the great plague at Athens, and in which Lucretius has drawn 
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largely upon Thucydides is exceedingly good, being both poetical and 
literal. 

Those portions of the work, detailing the relations between the sexes, 
which, though entirely without objection in the original, being given 
solely in a philosophical spirit and without any intention of gratifying 
the prurient taste of the reader, yet cannot be rendered into our language 
in a manner entirely devoid of offence, Mr. Johuson has very judicious 
ly avoided translating or has paraphrased them in such a manner as to 
render them inoffensive to the most fastidious. The tables of contents 
prefixed to each book, and the copious notes, willbe found of much 
service Upon the whole, the work is creditable to the author and also 
speaks well for the judgment and taste of the publishers. We have no 
hesitation in recommending it as a book well worthy the perusal of the 


student and the scholar, 


Last 7 vament. By Aurrep Trexxyson. D.C... Poet-Lanreate 
lime pp. 4s Boston : James R. Osgood and Co Is72 

By the Greek and the Latin poets’ Idvis wer chietly employed to 
portray pastoral scenes. The modern poets have generally made the 
same use of them, and the now generally received detinition of the word 
is ‘a pastoral poem.” Pastoral poetry was a very early form of poetical 
composition, and is thought to have once been closely connected with 
comedy The dramatic form of some of the pastoral odes, together 
with the fact that both they and the comedy originated in Sicily, give 
color to this opinion. Tn the first comedies the characters represented 
were mostly rusties, who were introduced to show off the coarseness, 
boorishness and simplicity natural to that elass of people. As the com- 
edy Mnprove dand was made to represent other modes of life than the 
rural, the characters were taken from a better class of people, and the 
rustic dialogues were left out. Thus the bucolic poetry, being separated 
from comedy, became a distinet form in itself 


In this species of poetry very few writers have excelled. The diffi- 
culty seems to be that in the delineation of his characters, which are 
rural and naturally somewhat unfinished, the poet is apt to make them 
appear either too vulgar or too refined, failing to hit upon the happy 
medium Then again, the subjects, being to some extent, common 
place and devoid of stirring incidents, require a master hand to render 
them vivid and lifelike 

Among the writers of this species of poetry Theocritus stands without 
a rival If not the inventor of bucolic poetry, he at least brought it to 
a state of perfection. Most of his Idyls, as he terms them, are of a 
pastoral character. Many of them are exquisite, and display an inti- 


See Int.oduction to Chapman's Greek Pastoral Poete. 
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mate knowledge of rural scenes and objects, and remarkabh facility in 


the description and portrayal of them. No description of rnral seenery 
can be more beautiful and picturesque than the original of the following 
passage from his ** Philomela,” generally considered as one of his best 
Idyls 
() ~ ! s jit 
fay wh. at net , a < ‘ 
Poplars ! s above they 
j | 
} sire i - t 
Ean 
LJ * 
\r 1 iti 
Sw | 
I} ! ! ~ 
\l 
t 
| 

Ran | { | cs comes Virgil, 
wii bs | pieced ty the head the Latin 
pasto \ i! Kelognes 
are 

Lr | i uN contented themselves 
with tit 1 { \ mr ‘ tt it ‘ ive been 
BUC | tried, but | d she i { o 
and (i raed the | tof thr a : Wal poets 
only 3 ‘ ( \ ior iif ( ‘ Weces 
Of prow nie S been a decid Ons it it 
I pplovine of a) } 1 do more 
gent erp the peo — 
ti | for ss poleay ' 
rut thy ] ( ot 
rit ( i tli 4 1 pa 
tor Pastor Vi 1] Lam 
t ' t ‘ t \ i writt 7) 
old > it ay ‘ i ‘ tneh 
5g ‘ \1 rv t th ( ii ny 
Nal ' 

\\ } 14 1 ttemy Ll this 
Ryder < \ 7 He Hiatt id of 
Wort ‘ ir \ eS I it ‘ erity 
ana i ti i ! j | nd the 
test of cou | } nv he apt rT Leces 
sary to Inu i rial] 4 Hisad } 1 natural 
Bcenery ur i | 1 an | ale ‘ rand 
livels na ti rive lal Vii 
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‘The Last Tournament,” belongs to this species of poetry, being 
another of the Idyls of the King. Though coming later, it should be 
read between ** Pelleas and Etarre” and ‘‘ Guinevere,” in order to be 
fully appreciated, ** The Tournament” was ordered at the request of 
the Queen to dispose of the ruby necklace which had enriched the 
neck of the babe found by the King, and which afterwards died 


* Tak hou the jewels of this dead int 


{nd make them, an thon wilt, a tourney prize 


The tourney took place ane was pre sided over by Lance lot, the King 


hu iself having vyone to the North to do battlh with his enemy, the Red 


Knicht 


tt side itnpet s nded asin a a 

! srs it haif-awaked hen on iY , 

Of Aut in thunder nd the jous I ‘ 

And er tl vind ble ind wilt 1 

And gloom and gleam, and shower and shak me 
Went down it » 12 


fristram, returning from Brittany in time to contend at the tourney, 


5 the jewel ind hurries larg into rm th Livonesse” to bestow them 
uy ! oy 
I ! ve da { “ 
} ~f ! ‘ t ‘ 
. } nal Vl nad f } y 2 
Y it é t ! st al 
ii i | | _ imdt ! 
Ac i > 
Here he finds his love Isolt the Quee | 


j vive When she heard him 


nee Mark, 


rl ' } } 1 ) ! I ’ lignicl il ! 1] 
lrand fl i 

‘ vd hit " 

‘ _ hi v ! I 

) 4 4 j 

] i # ndas 

A} v iv rn t ra ». 4 
Meantime Artl hand al battle with ¢ lied Knight, come off 
t l restored peace to his kingdo 

| } “ r 
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For returning, he finds that his queen has fled 


That night came Arthur home, and while he clumbed 
Ajl in a death-dumb autumn— dripping gloom 
Phe stairway to the halls, and looked and saw 


Che great Queen's bower was dark.”” (p. 45 


Che spirit of the other [dyls is easily discernible in this poem. The 
incidents are not so stirring as those in some of the earlier [dyls, the 
Enid, or the Elaine, for example; which doubtless accounts for the 
absence of the ardor and pussion which prevade them. I[t is clothed, howe 
ever, in the same pure language, and possesses the same ¢ legant finish 
and the same perfection of rhythm whieh eharacterize all the poems 


of this serie 


Vhe Poetry of Ger wy, consisting of Selections from pwards of Ss renty of 
the most Ce ted Pos trvnslated into Ena sh verse with the origin 1] on 
the opposite ; ‘ , AuFrRED Baskervinute. Ninth Edition. 12mo, 
pp. 332. Philadelphia: Schaetfor and Koradi, 1872 


WHiLe generally speaking, we conenr in the often-expressed opinion 


that it Is impossibk to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
beauties of a work ina forcign language by reading it in translations, we 
also beheve that it is better to read a good author in that w Ly, than not to 
read him at all We therefore weleome, even at the eleventh hour, 
Wfter it has passed throu eral editions, the work of Mr. Baskerville, 
as one well enated to vive the American readeran tnsicht into the beau- 
ties of German poetry [t eontaims lections from a large number of 
Crermany most ecnunent poet That many, eminent for their poetical 
bility | beep onutt explamed by the state nt made by the author 
in his preface, that the ‘e men whose clnef reputation was required by 
works of another eharacter than poetry ip. 9 Giving the original and 
the translation upon opposite pa affords the reade good opportu 
nity of comparing the beauties and felicities of exp on of the two lan 
qulace whil t the same time it greatly facilitates th lubor of those 
who mav desire to test t] miuality of the nsl ) 

The difference between the languages make it exceedingly 
lifficult to give ood English rendering of German poetry The Ger- 
man is much mor copious than the Enelish, and contains a large 
number of words whose meaning can be expressed in English in no 
other manner than by the use of several words for each, sometimes nearly 
whole sentences In addition to this, the various inflections of its parts 


of speech, and the great abuudanee of affixes nil pretix s Which may 
be separated from the word to which they belong, and placed elsewhere 
} 


iu the sentenee, render the German far more flexible than the English, 
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signifies **a merry or lively mood”) ** flowing tress,”” we cannot imagine. 
Surely poetic license does not sanetion uch an erroneous rendering 
This alter of Goethe’s meaning was doubtless mace to finish the rhyme. 
Another instan vhere the foree of the expression in the original 1s 
entirely lost in the tra “ in th mithor ersion of ** The 
Inn.” by Ubland. op. 2or 7 which tl poet desenbes is an 
apple t beneath ) dled j et he lust stanza runs ag 
follows 
Nu ’ “ ids 
da 
Ges 5 
\ 
Phis is translated 
I him what I had ‘ 
lt rk ! ’ 
M esl = ! I ay, 
? bye rhin ‘ lo 

This renderin fo the last two tn byesgel being incorrect, destroys 
entirely the port Thistct » thee ort ral Th j ul Ve ol bringsit out 
fnily the landlord saving im reply to the question of what was to pay 

M +s from th ar up to tue top 

A good example of the thors terial Cy to make everything yield to 
his PULP] verse tt iT cere HN ( i I Des bael Prost,’ by 
Clandin ». 41 Phe st two lines of the poen 

Aehoa N\ | ‘ I ‘ 
‘ ‘ esti 
he translat: 
My a y | " 

We do not know that th. presstot haw ist a good @xam 
ple of the speceh of the \ refe d t oon it the original 
contams no Kindred « ) Th vw 1 rd the translation as 
improved by the ldlitio ( { tion of the spirit, 
form and letter of theo bit t| treat pour «lich ret require its 
List 

We do not hh te Vpereriti it ms trnples of our 
author's defects We ha do so becuit We mrad such faults as 
unnecessary and inex NE But while we thus feel it our 
duty to point out some errors, we are certainly not disposed to with 
hold from the ti lator any « lit wlueh HIS «hlic M uy of his ver 
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sions are xecurate and at the same time poetical Asa specimen we 
give aportion of his version of Heine’s ‘ Lore-Ley, p. 250) placing the 
original and the translation side by side, that they mav be easily cow 


pared. 


Die Luft ist kuh!l und es dunkelt Tis cool, and the daylight waneth 
Und ruhig fiiesst der Rhein The Rhine so peacefully flows 

Der Gipfel des Borges fuukeit And, kissed by the sunbeam of eveu 
Im Abendsonnenschei Che brow of the mountain vlows 
Die schonste Jungfrau sitzet I'he fairest of maidens sitteth, 

Dort oben wanderbar In wondrous radiance there, 

Lh gold nes Greschmeide blitz ‘ He jewels of gold gleam brightiv 
Sie kammit ihr goldenes Haar She combeth ber golden hair 

Sie kamunt es mit golienem Kamme, With a golden comb she combe ut, 
Und singt ein Lied dake And singa so plaintively 

Das hat eine wundersame ©, potent and strange are the accents 
Gewaltive Melodei.” Of that wild meludy 


Phe followme i ilko an exeellent rendering of a poem bry Hoffman, 


(}) 4 


‘Love in #@ rose bush sleeping la 

Sprme came and sang merry ta' 

Love hears her voice, no more he sleeps 
Then smiling, from the rose bud peeps 
Hut thinks too soon it were to rine, 
And yently closed again bis eves 


The original of this extract affords so good an ex Ltnprle of the concise 
ness, und the great facility ob expression of the Crerinan hinguage that 


we Kubjoin it 


Im Rosenbuech die Liebe seblie! 
Der Fruhling kam, der Frubling ref 
Die Liebe hort’s, die Las erwacht, 


Und det 1 Zeitig mioecht’s halt sea 
{ i acl iru ru vied it 
The author's version of the following stauzas of Anastasius Grun's 
well-known poem, entitled ** Der letzte Dichter p. ZS.) is so good 


combining a faithful rendering witl poetical expression. that we tran 


seribe it below 
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So lan’ ein Aug noch weinen, 
Kin Herz noch brechen kann 


So lange walit auf Erden 
Die Gottin Poesie, 

Und mit ihr wandelt jubelnd 
Wem sie die We.he heh.’ 


* As long as one hear? feeleth, 
The moon o’er darkness rules," 
As long as rustling forest 
The weary piigrim cools. 


As long as mourn o'er tombstones, 
rhe cypress and the yew ; 

As long as one heart weepeth 

And one heart breaks in two 

So long on earth shall wander 

The podde ae 1% etry, 

And with her wander singing 


Her favored votary.’ 


in spite of the defects which we have thus hurriedly pointed ont, this 
work is a valuable contribution to edueational literature, as it gives us a 
good knowledge of German poetry, and aequaints us with poets whose 


works are here translated for the first time 


A Hand-Book of kuadlisi Literature, intend d for the Use of High ™~ hools, 
etc., el By Francis H. UnpeERwoop, A.M British Poems 12mo, 
pp. 601 Boston : Lee and Shepard S71 


‘Tue study of literature, and the cultivation 


fa good literary taste, 
have always been, and still are, sadly neglected in our public schools and 
academies This neglect is undoubtedly owing, ha very great 


measure, to the defective system of reading books 


muse Most 
of the books used for that purpose are  speake rs rafher than 
** readers.” Phey contain, i ois) tre. tan beautiful and tinished 
passage sfrom the most Upprove do authors. But they ure arranged to suit 
the purposes of declamation. and are not at all tit for the Improvement 
of the students in the knowledge of literature In many schools histo- 
ries are used as reading books. This is, however, a doubtful policy, and 
has a tend ney to give thie pupils au superticial knowledge of that braneh 
of literature Besides, the loose manner in which the smaller works of 
this characte! ana thes ure the class wene rally used in schools) are 
written. is not well calculated to retine the taste of the young 

The work of Mr. Underwood is well adapted for supplying 
this want. Originally prepared for the use of the Latin High Schoolin Bos- 
ton. it hus been enlarged and improved. and given to the public. It 
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The oldest writings of the Hindoos are the Vedas. which are a collee 
taon of hymns and prayers to yarious deities. and some lyrical poems 
chiefly on sacred subjects. They are greatly revered by the Hindoos, be- 
ing regarded as ** coeval with creation.”” (p. 84). Their contents which 
were kept concealed so long by the Bralimins, have within « few years 
been revealedt. So, to use the authors language: 


“The world may now know what tbe Veda is. and what it teaches, and thus held 
these unworthy guardians of it to the fearful responsibility which they have incurred 
in pretending to quote its authority for the abominations which characterize their 
modern Hindooism 

In the Hindoo code of laws are many good specimens of the ancient 
sanscrit literature The following extract HAVES a oe od iden of the quaint 


method of expression formerly nsed peo 


The body is a mansion, with bones forits rafters and beams. with nerves aod 
tendons for cords, with mucles and blood for mortar, with shin for Its out ward cov - 
erin and filled with ao aweet perfumes, but loaded with refase. [tis a mansion in 
feasted by age and by sorrow, the seat of diseases, harassed by pains, hannted with the 


quality of darkness, and incapable of standirg long. Such a mansion of the vital soul 


should always be quitted with cheerfalness by ifs occupier 


Che third chapter contains an account of « tour made by the author 
through the land of the ** Great Moguls,” with descriptions of the mag 
nificent specimens of architecture to be seen in that part of India. His 
description of the Dewan Ahass, the Taj Miled and the Nootus are quite 
graphic. ‘They display however a tendency to use extravagant expres 


B1OTIS Thus, in de scribing the Tigy Woled. our author SUVS: 


The Quee Sheba would prob vi «4 tte, had she ae@en it. that the 


half had not been told | 





How unfortunate it is that this renowned queen shonld have died so 
many thousand vears before this edifice was erected, and thus de prived 
the world of her opinion of its architectural beanties! So too he spoaks 
of this same structure as 

“The most beantifulmonunier hich the ines v hs ueurth 
[p. 140] 

a judgment for posterity and certainly not complimentary to the arehi 
tecture of the future Avain. referring to the Minar or turret of the 
Kootub Mosquc , he remarks 


Except the Tower of Babel, prot vot bairas ove v butman hands baa 
produce ! . eon eo ohe stands Ds ' ni ~ bats ! = ul upo 
t+ majestic form towermg to the skies [p. 167] 

his simile loses something of its be wuitv when We reeall the tact thut 
+1 


the tower, whose ereetion caused the confusion of tongues, has not been 
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for years in # condition to warrant a comparison with any other structure 
Five chapters of the work are devoted to the Sepoy rebellion. Many 
of the leading events of the struggle, especially the author’s own adven- 
tures and narrow escapes, are told in an entertaining manner. Dr. Butler 
regards the results as generally beneficial, since the Mohammedan power 
was curbed, the influence of the Brahmins was materially lessened and 
the opportunities for the spread of Christianity in India were greatly in- 
creased. (pp. 450-463). 

Not the least interesting of the subjects treated in this book is the de- 
graded condition of women under Hindoo law. Some details are given 
of the measures taken for their amelioration, such as the abolishment 
of the szdtce and the estalishment of orphanages as a means for the preven- 
tion of infanticide chap. 10.) Some statistics are given by the author 
showing the benefits of Engligh rule in India. Within the past tifteen 
years, have been built 4,039 miles of railroad, and 14,000 miles of tele- 
graphs. (p.70 To England also India owes the printing-press, the Gan- 
ges Canal and various other improvements (p. 373) 

The style of Dr. Butler rather frequently lacks perspicuity. He gives 
at times too long and intricate sentences and changes their coustruction 
before the NV oar finished, leaving the reader in much doubt as to his real 
meaning. In order to illustrate our statement we give the following ex- 
tracts, which though by no means the only ones ofthe kind, chanced to be 
the first which met our eves. The first is an account of the charge made 
by a force of British troops upon an intrenchment manned by a much 


larger force of Sepoys, and runs as follows 


Phat little force of thirteen hundred armed men moved up steady and silent as 
ak a mall, to conquer or to die amid those crushing shells and volleys fof musketry ; 
and the heart of the foe died within him, and his fire became hasty and ill-directed as 
the eheen of the Bridsh bayonets became ominously distinct, till, within one hundred 
yards, they delivered their fire, and with a cheer dashed through their own smoke at 
the enemy ‘a 40] 


In this singularly ecoustructed sentence, it would puzzle an acute 
reader to tell who ** delivered their tire ete.” the word they * being ap- 
plicable to the forees of either party. 


The following sentence presents substantially the same difficulties 


Everythipy that could remind one of ruin and misery seemed so far away, that 
asp we sal, and the delighted eves drank in the scene before them. termit ited by 
the corgeous fan ~ rose wu towal the bine and clondlese sky, we thought, 
ete p. 142 


A frequent erroneous and inelegant use of words, is a further defeci 


in the author's style. ‘The examples we give of this are taken at random 
from various portions of the work Phe errors in every instance are too 
obvious to require explanation 


"1 he t ‘the ‘ FLot very (ThinCUs 
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No syeiem of human slavery ever cqualled this, for it was in/ense, ete.’ Pp. 80” 
‘In addition to the elements of preparation which have been already presented 


sere was needed for t} natety al aI ese im their terrible enterprise, that the 
couepirators should have a medinm of mmunication between the various parts 
of the country, and those who were working with thens, as also an agency to win 
ver the wavering, et \ #15 
i rin are waved fror cath are usually those first bor 176 


But notwithstanding its defects in stvle, the work of Dr. Butler 1s 


valuable to the reader, on aceount of the large amount of eurious and 


interesting information whieh it contains regarding the people of India 


sc'ib Nad 


Fireside S 1S / S fit Essays upon Swhye ts Con 
rect hey Lif by James R. Nichor \.M., M.D 
Author of * Chenustry of the Parm and the Sea.” and Editor of the 

Bost Journal of Chet trs bain pp. 283 New York : 


No one of the ! chem f m athe Value than chem 
ystry Vhiis arise rout the verv nature of the ‘ its elyeet being 


the study of the properties of the nuterials enters inte the composition of 


the enurtl thie er cred thee sue net of tl ttii ittel ving beings 
which inhabit then lts vals much enhanced by the benetits de- 
rived from tt ppleation of its discovert to the various conditions of 
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“Chemistry of a Cigar, 
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thea 


some interesting information 
to those 1S¢ tobaeco The three chemical 


are volatile oil, which gives it its flavor, nieo 
tine, whieh is the poisonous element, and an empyrenmatie oil, which 
is Obtained from clistillation of the cured leaves. In the use of tobaceo, 
the volatile oil comes in close contact with the mueous surfaces of the 
mouth, aod thence passes into the system, though not to ny great ex 
tent with those who use it moderat ‘ly ps \ good cigar, says th: 
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logical conclusion, they niust result in pantheism. He examines also 
the new doctrines of the correlation of physical and vital forees, spon- 
taneous generation, creation by law, and the pre-historie existence of 
man, widadyvances arguments and facts which, he claims. prove their 


tbsvircity He diseusses, too, various theories as to the origin of the 


tttempts to prove that in so 
far as they contiiet with the divine revelation they 


earth anal the occurrence of the flood. ana 


ire entirely er- 


TOReOTLS Tn the appencdic sto the work he examines these questions ut 


greater le neth. takine the ground that there is no conthet whatever he- 


tween science and revealed religion m= these respects, but that all the 


moc rn sele utitie diseove nes coutim the aceount given m= the Bible 


Thongh some may find fanlt with the dedication of the hook to one of 


its publishers, yet certainly, the energy and zeal displayed by him, in 


conjunction withe the other members of the Harper house. in the diffu- 
siou of knowled throughout the country, give him a just claim to 
such consideration 

he valive of thi vork. containing. us it dos 


such a preat viirletyv of 


Mtornution nd sued large vpumber of ininrte details, rendering it 
very useful as a book of reference, would luive “been greatly enhaneed 
ind the labor of its readers w mild have been muneh lessened hil the 
author added to if an index His omission to do this. however 
is) purth Iv atoned ton rs the very eomplete tad well-urranged 
table of content ich le has given us. Although the work eontains 
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It is almost needless to remark that the investigation into the charges 
against the present superintendent of the insurance department has had 
a depressing effect on the whole business of insurance ; it has frightened 
numbers of policy-holders, and deterred perhaps us many, who were 
disposed to take policies. A little retlection will show that there was no 
good reason for either result. |Nothing has been developed by the in- 
vestigation which the public has a right to regard as any argument 
against insurance ; not one fact has been brought to light which our 
remiers were not fully prepared for years ago, as characteristic of the 
~ good, bad or indifferent.” This will be aclmitte d as we proces d. eve u 
by those who now entertain a different opinion, 

As to the guilt or innocence of the superintendent, it has nothing to 
do with the question whether insurance is a safe or unsafe means of 
making « provision for one’s family. If the worst charges made against 
Mr. Miller were fully proved, they could only affect insurance so far as 
particular companies are found to be implicated We have already 
intimated that the relations of the superintendent with particular com- 
panies prove to be different, precisely as the plans of the managers of 
these  & panies have always been different. Our readers Inwy remem- 
ber that one of the first official acts of Mr. Miller was to examine the 
Mutual Life : they may ren mber also that we characterized the super- 
intendent’s report of the result as ‘‘a whitewashing operation.”’ Nor 
did we omit to express some fear that our new insurance functionary had 
become somewhat demoralized while preparing that report for publica- 
tion in the newspapers as an advertisement. At the same time we did 
not think he had suffered in that respect any more than Mr. Barnes, 
his pre decessor : accordingly, we inquired which ol the “Mt ventlemen had 
displayed most skill and cleverness in the art of ‘* whitewashing.” The 
alivertisement furnished by Mr. Miller to the Mutual Life was, indeed, 
very good, but it was not better than one furnished by Mr. Barnes to 
the same company, except. perhaps, in its style of rhetoric. Upon the 
other hand, Mr. Barnes had furnished an advertisement to the New 
York Life which was so very fine and appreciative—so unique in its way— 
that it created a sensation even in the London Times, and enabled that 
company to swallow up some half-a-dozen moribund English companies, 
and at the same time to sell some scores—at least some dozens—of its 
policies to those of her Majesty’s English, Irish and Scotch liege sub- 
jects, whose faith is greater than their understanding. 

But mark ; the examination of the Mutual Life and the huge report 
based upon it, were not proposed by Mr. Miller but by Mr. Winston. 
The affair was as much a plan of the latter to show how righteous and 
good he is, as his great efforts to send the Bible to the heathen, lest they 
too might learn in, their unsanctified state to cheat their customers, 
That Miller fully carried ont the plan of Winston was sufficiently clear 
to us, but what the quid pro quo was, or whether there was any, we have 
never pretended to know. 
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Then, per contra, take the case of the Knickerbocker Life. The officers 
of this company asked no examination. Evidently they did not think they 
needed one. One or two of its rivals thought it it might be well for 
them to pretend that there was something wrong in that oflice, and that 
consequently an examination ought to take place. Whether Mr. Miller 
wished to oblige these people, or whether his experience with the 
Mutual Lit whetted his appetite for that sort of work. we are not in- 
formed At all events, he readily undertook the examination of the 
Knickerbocker. # Although unlike Mr. Winston, Mr. Lyman made ro 
‘* repeated solicitation,” or any solicitation, to be examined for any pur- 
pose, yet far from making the least objection, when the proposition was 
made he only expressed a wish with his wonted good humor that the 
examination would be as thorough as possible. That his request in this 
respect was fully complied with by the suiperintende nt is admitted by all. 
Conscious that nothing was wrong with the Knickerbocker—that the 
company had done nothing which needed any concealment from its 
policy-holders or from the public—Mr. Lyman looked on at the examina- 
tion from day to dav, for six months, without allowing his characteristic 
equanimity to be in the least disturbed. The result was what « very in- 
telligent person, not prejudiced against the company, expected. In bis 
recent ** Special Report ” to the legislature, the superintendent refers to 


this examination as follows: 


For this and ther reasons, derived from a careful review of the annual etate- 
ments of the company for several years, and because the superintendent *‘ deemed 
xpedient so to du’ under the provisions of the stitute in such case made and 
provided, he, in November, 1870, instituted, and through over six months continued 
to completion what he has no hesitation in saying was the most thorough examina- 


tion of a life insurance company which he has any knowledge of ever having been 


made by any officer in this country. This is said with a full sense of its import, 
abd from no desn r intention of overstating the case or of claiming any special 
re there! 
> * . + * * * - 
The books,” mints, waRCtH, bilities, and all the affairs of the company 
were most thorough] nvestigated by the superintendent i person, assisted by a 
la rps of & f peintalite al erts 
fhe officers were rt liv examined under oath, and rvthir vas done which 
the superintend lcemed e-sential to the most complete development of the actual 
lition of the company Sever I it different assistants were employed, 
, “7 ft} & mploved during the whole time ; and 
" } f = hat mpanv } it t! euD 1 nd 
‘ ‘ ? lie 1 dor vanced to 
hesiela - hs Xal 


Whatever may be the faults of Mr. Miller, the essential facts in the 
above extract are too well-known to be contradicted. We mark the 
amount charged in italies because we think it rather large. It is true 


t t we fray never heard that the company complained of it ; but tho 
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Knickerbocker does not belong to the grumbling class. It is said of an 
honest, brave king that while he was being baptised by a certain saint, 
now very famous in this country as well as elsewhere, the heavy iron 
crook of the saint fell on his majesty’s foot, so as to hurt it not a little. 
But the king, regarding the contusion he received as a part of the bap- 
tismal ceremony, bore the pain not only without a murmur, but with a 
feeling of satisfaction that no more severe preparation was necessary for 
the good that was to follow. We have no doubt that it was in a similar 
spirit Mr. Lyman submitted to so large a draft on the coffers of the 
Knickerh« weker, 

Now, our principal reason for thinking it unduly large is this :—-Mr, 
Miller tells us that what the Mutual Life paid was $2,500. Well, be it 
remembered that the examination of that company was made “ at the 
repeated solicitation” of Mr. Winston. ‘The superintendent himself sub- 
stantially admits that at least in a certain sense he was employed by the 
Mutual Life to do some work which it needed. He admits upon the 
other hand, that he was not employed by the Knickerbocker. The lat- 
ter thought it did not need his work, and the result proved according to 
his own admission that it was right. Thus, one who has a job done for 
him which he thinks he needs, pays $2,500. Is that any reason why one 
who has a similar job thurst on him should pay as much ? But it seems 
Mr. Miller thinks the latter should pay even more, for he sees nothing 
wrong in the fact that the bill of the Knickerbocker amounted to $2,750. 
Let us suppose the matter discussed as follows : Miller—Yon see the 
Mutuat Life has paid $2,500. © Lyman—But the Mutual Life asked you 
to do the work ; we never did. Miller—You know how many months 
of hard work we have had with you. Lyman—Very true, Mr. Miller, 
but it was work which we neither needed nor ordered. Still, as that sort 
of thing has got to be an official habit, and that the public seems to at 
tach some importance to it, we pay and tind no fault. 

Be it remembered that we give the cases of the Mutual Life and 
Knickerbocker merely as illustrations, what we want to illustrate being 
the fact that the Miller investigation, or anything Mr. Miller has done 
or is charged with having done, has di veloped nothing new in regard to 
the relative characteristics of the various classes of companies. Thus, 
for example. if the president of the Anchor Life paid a thousand or 
twelve hundred extra, in order that he might get a favorable certificate, 
it was nothing more than might be expected from that sort of anchor 
Nor did the president do anything particularly new when he got up a 
certificate of his own, in which he praised his own wise and able man 
agement. In this he merely afforded a new example of the precept 
‘*the ruling passion strong in death.” 

Still less had either the public or the insurance companies, but espe 
cially the latter, any right to be surprised at finding some of the 
writers in the insurance journals engaged in crooked work. It would 
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be unjust to place all insurance editors in the same cate gory. ‘There are 
three or four, such as Mr. Eeclesine of the New York Underwriter, and 

yy. Bormmbach of the Baltimore Underwriter, who POSSESS both literary 
abil by ul d regard for prine iple and fair ce alings. Accordingly we would 
accept the statements of these insurance editors as ré audily as we would 
those of any other editors But as for the tribe in general we have 


shown in these pages more than ouce that the Ir praise and their abuse are 


equally marketable goods, The person who praised Miller in one 
journal as a model superintendent, and charged him with all sorts of 
crimes in another is a pretty fair specimen of his guild. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that it is only ** outsiders” who are lauded 
to the skies and vilified by the same insurance pen. The insurance com 
panies are constantly undergoing the same processes in turn in one 


direction or another.“and the more solid and re spec table they are, the 
more likely are they to be assailed in this way Instance the cause of 
thre Equitable ‘although the attacks on that ce pany are made in » 
jo inal a line of which we should never bave read, had not one of those 
abusive tirades been placed in our hands We are sure the good sense 
of the managers of the Equitable will not allow them to feel much 
annoyed by ouslaughts in a journal which had the honor of being one of 
the principal organs of the late Sweeny gang, only in virtue of its being 
addressed chi tly to the most ignorant classes None know better than 
the officers of that COTLpPRELLY that it is not the rabble the patrons of the 
corner groggeeries and the lager beer saloons—-that have the understanding 
and forethought to insure thei lives But this does not render the 
turpitude of the class of writers to which we allude anything the less. 

It is almost needless to suLy that the case of Mr. Miller is entirely 
dificrent from that of the Equitable, so far as the press is concerned. 
There is no reason why we should not give our impressions of the New 
York ‘Times as freely as we would of any other journal or institution 
of the Tribune for example If we were capable of being influenced by 
fear, then it is the latter Journal which would be most likely to frighten 
us, for we confess we do not like such language as ** You lie, villain, you 
lie!’ Yet we ure not in the least afraid to sity that we had just begun 
to think that after all Mr. Miller was innocent when we noticed that the 
Tribune was taking his purt Then we could not help remembering that 


it took the part of Sweeny in a similar manner against ourselves, abused 


us for having dared to make such criticisms on so great «a man as those 
contained in ** The Central Park under Ring-leader Rule.” According 


to the Tribune there was no foundation for ow charges against Mr 
Swer ny That fume tionary was not only un honest, upright man, of 
great ability as a statesman and jurist, but a highly accomplished land- 


scape-gardener. Now, according to the same authority, Mr. Miller is 


sought to be made the victim of buse fabrications If bribery has been 
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indulged in so freely as alleged, and we have no reason to doubt tho 
fact, it would have been well for Mr. Miller had he bribed the Tribune 
not to become his champion. Lf he thinks that on account of its political 
hue, or for any other reason, its words in his favor, have more 
force or effect than those of the World, he is very much mistaken, for 
the democratic organ has re ally more influen in New York to day than 
the degenerate ism organ. 

But another word as to the ** habits and customs” of the insurance 
editors. [f those habits and customs are not wood, the imsurance com- 
panies may take much of the distredit to themselves. Without alliding 
to any individual or to any particular case, We think It may be sald 
companies who « mmploy those seribes to abuse and run down their rivals 


by means of ** private” circulars, pamplilets, &e., have not much right 


to be surprised, no matter how dirty is the work m which they tind them 
engaged afterwards. But the editor of a newspaper Is not supposed to 
be familiar with this secret, underhand work. [f one comes to him, 
shows him that he is am experienced insurance writer, tells him that he 
is in possession of important facts, proving that the superintendent of 
the insurance department grossly neglects his duties or violates his trustl 
and offering to embody those facts in carefully prepared articles, what 
is the editor so approached to do? Should he require sworn aflida- 
vits, duly attested, before venturing to nse such articles? Lf severa, 
insurance writers make similar statements, has rot the editor a right to 
believe that there must be some ground for them; then, if one or 
even several of his informants turn round for any reason, and say that 
their statements and allegations were false, is it fair to accuse him of 
injustice or bad faith as a journalist ? 

Nor do we argne thus, becanse we have ever published any such 
articles ourselves. Not one line contributed by an insuranae editor has 
ever appeared in this journal; and that we have had opportunities 
enough of using that sort of matter, we can prove As an instance, we 
may mention that an article was brought us, not many months ago, 
violently assailing the North America Life of this city, and its presi- 
dent Because we had made some criticisms from time to time on Mr, 
Morgan’s management, the person who offered us this production 
thought he could make the most serious charges against that gentleman 
in our pages In none of the criticisms alluded to did we attribute any- 
thing very grave to Mr. Morgan ; nor did we believe that he would be 
guilty of such, and we unhesitatingly said so on reading the affair 
alluded to. In order to satisfy ourselves that we were right, we made 
some inquiries among our underwriting friends, and the result was @ 
firm conviction of the utter falsity of every allegation worth mentioning 
made by our would-be insurance contributor against the North America 
and its president Indeed, what we learned was so different from the 
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representations of the insurance writer, that it led us to entertain a 


higher opinion of Mr. Morgan than we ever had before, not excepting 


even the time when he was the colleague of such exe mplary underwriters 


as Mr. C. Y. We mple, and Mr. J. L. Halsey, at the head of the good old 


Manhattan Life And we dd that in accordance with this feeling. it 


affords us pl we to observe that the North America has exhibited 


Ch nsiderable lmprovemment during the past Vea and 1} now in a healthy, 


LIC 


We do not pretend that we should have been equall articular had 
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N " " ll these efforts to sect to the 7 © every advantage which should 
Barround inve I oft is 1'u e before é are enters into, i to be recre ted that so 
many appe » have er 8 ly lneu ed, or to have b ithe v is of duplicity.” 
PP 

* . * 


A few pages farther on the causes of this state of thines is fully 
thoug! briefly ¢ xplained. We extract a few remarks for the benefit of 
compunies like the New York Life, the Connecticut Mutual Lite, and a 


few others that are ambitious of making a great show, without much 





gcruple as to the menus 
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More than one Massachusetts company might profit from these hints 
Ther Is Ve Boston c Lhapveal VY tht bears ; verv honorable name, be 
lon; ner t ust gpeheration, Which iS much Wl epre ented 1f it does 
not add t ts figures by such inducements us that the future would 
take care of itself Although the New England Mutual prefers qual 
ity 1 ‘ ty it } Vu ( culy pr py rt r The latter l'} t 
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during the year 1871, were nearly double the amount of its whole ex 
penses, including salaries, Commissions, medical examiners’ fees, ete.— 


1 


its total receipts amounting to nearly two and a half millions (32,336, 


530.43 Che amount paid for claims by death is vot far from half a 
million (2476,000 That paid in dividends and for the purchase of 
policies exceeds half a million (600,000 Add to this the fact that the 
company ussets nmount to 87.695, 701,75 : then, when it is remembered 
that ne company is more wisely economical* or | prone to display 


if any ki ad. it will lv easily mnce rstood that the M inhattap is ua solid 


and © ri Institution 
It pretty neral rule throughout nature that like begets like, 
d that the tree bears friut after its kind In this Moses, Aristotle, 
ind Buffon, who differ in so many other things, fully concur. Still 


There re sors tl yr exceplLons Thus, both the National Life, of 
New Yor! d the Metropolitan Life, have sprung from the Manhattan, 
One, as well as the other, was founded by Mr. Edward A. Joues, one 
of the ablest and most intelligent underwriters im America But 
while the National has fully exemplified the ancient law, the Metropoli- 
tun seems to huve fully vindicated the Darwinian theory; for be it re 
remembered that Mr. Darwin maintains, not only that men have de- 
scended from monkeys, but also that men degenerate ito monkeys 

some very rapidly—'‘* in the struggle for life.” The Metropolitan now 
rejoices in its third president. and also, we believe, in its third vice 
pre sident Tl first was Mr. Jones, who laud a good foundation His 
imo mediante cessor WAS i pliy sciun who wus never known to cure any 


body, and und Whose preventive treatment the Metropoliton very 


soon becume dy pephe and inhirm This so grieved the doetor that 
he took ill himself and died The ease of his successor threatens to be 
still more deplorable, if possible. The prognosis is certainly very un- 
favorable, but as long as there is life there is hope. Meantime the 
Metropolitas managed by an ex-clerk of the Manhattan Prof. Stokes 


is undoubtedly a good educator—no institution has its insurance chair 
more ubly filled than he fills that of the Manhatan. But although Cicero 
sent his son to the best schools at Athens, and placed him under the 
tuition of the 1 t learned philosophers, that young gentleman re- 
turned filled only with emptiness 

Phe vice-president, as well as the president of the National is a gradu- 
ate of the Manhattan; and both have proved apt pupils There is 
nothing sensationial or pretentious about either. They, too, value quality 
more than quantity, and vet make steady, solid, obvious progress, 
Chere is pot an underwriter in America who understands the principles 


» of its expenses to its receipts, during the past year, was less 
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of life insurance better than the president of this company ; and it may 
justly be added that no one possesses in a higher degree the faculty of 
elucidating their nature and tendency. The assets of the National, as 
indicated by the official documents before us, now amount to nearly @ 
million (S990,000 Its income for the lust year was not far from half 
a million (2464.907;. the amount insured being 33,208,726 It will be 
admitted that for so modest and careful a company this is an excellent 
record 

We Wish we could suy ous much for mpanies like the 
Widows’ and Orphiaa . Benetit Life, and the Protection Mutual 
Life, but it seems our predictions in regard to both, made most 


reluctantly on several occasions, are already being realized If we 


algamation with each other, the compound to be called ** The Reserve 
Mutual.’ It is smd that two heads are better than one: but one 
wise head is better than a dozen foolish heads 

Our readers matey rene inber that we have sometimes criticized Dr, 
Peckham’s management of the Guardian Juife. We were really very 
anwilling to do se, being aware that some of our most substantial and 
most trustworthy citizens belonged from the outset to its board of 
directors. But convinecd that however skilful the doctor may have 
been in administering pills and boluses, he was but a quack in insur- 
ance, we took the liberty of offering some advice to the poliey-holders, 
There is no longer any difficulty of that kind ; so far as we can see there 
w now none of any kind. ‘The doctor has retired, and been succeeded by 
Mr. Andrew W . Grill, a ore utleman perfectly competent in every respect for 
fhe position. The company has also the advantage of a new vice-president 
who is thoroughly versed in life insurance. But in nothing have the di- 
rectors proved themselves wiser or more Just than in refusing to allow the 
old secretary to retire. Mr. Lucius McAdam has been the mainstay of the 
Guardian —the best guardian of the interests of the policy-holders—for 
years. IJtis « suflicient proof of our having always regarded him in 
that light that we have never made the slightest criticism on any of his 
plans The colnpany nay how be regarded as in a fair way to realize 
the most sanguine expectations of its friends, Its total assets at the 
beginning of the present year amounte d to $2,504,475.45— its surplus to 
$185,837.45. At the same time its policies in force numbered 10,766, insur- 
mg $25,213.739.00. All these figures have beeu increased in a handsome 
ratio since the first of January ; so that we have no doubt that in reality 
as Well us in name the company will henceforth prove a Guardian, 

Foremost among the companies which, while they yield to none in 
their estimation of quality, are constantly increasing their quantities 
are the Phanix Mutual Life, of Hartford, and the Continental Life, of 
New York. Both of these exhibit unwearied perseverance and indom- 
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itable energy, and it we uld be difficult to Shy which is most worthy of 
th: public cx nfidence which each so fully enjoys We ar quite aware 


that comparisons are sil ) us, } we cannot help thinking 


ti it sf { crib nbs “" thr best qualities of under- 
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Since the remodelling of the United States Life, one of the oldest 
of the New York companies, it has generally been confounded, in ow 
mind, with those of Hartford. This is, however, no refleetion wpon it, 
for so much do we esteem the Hartford underwriters. as a body, and so 
friendly is r disposition toward them, that even in the case of Batter- 
pon, of the Traveller's, 1 ire apt to be lenient. In proof of this, we need 


only r dour i | Ince We cannot recommend Mr. Batterson’s 


policies, we , end } ton informins ll who want hand 
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grocers or “merchant tailors.”” Accordingly the Charter Oak Life con 
tinties to 7 d its branches, and to extend its roots deeper and deeper 
in the 1 iva e soll Per contra, the Mutual Benetit be gins to feel that 
a rival pringing up even in Newark, for although the New Jersey 
Mutual is both young and modest, it is making formidable progress in 
public contidence, especially as a home company 


1 


Phy tutement of one other lift COLIUNY lies before us, and although 
happens to be last examined this time, there is none im which we have 
more miprieit faith we menn the st irdy, energetic, straightforward 


Knickerbocker Life. We should like this company, if only for its good 


humored manliness in repelling the tnsiduous attacks of certain rivals, 
It affords us pleasure, therefore, to observe that, in spite of all obstacles 
thrown in its way during the past yeur, its assets amount to nearly eight 
million nil that after deducting all liabilities, it has the handsome 
balance of not far from a maillion in the shape of a surplus of (S865 929 10), 
On on or two occasions we have remarked in thes pues that the 
Knickerbocker preferred to do business in a modest office, rather than 

pli ler the hey of ts policy holders in building white marble 
painces Jor display, or any other vain purpose We were quite aware, 
however, that it was not unmindful of the requirements of its rapidly 
increasing busine but ** bided its time Phat time duly came in the 
kilends of t February, when the elegant structure biuilt by the now 
defunct Security Fire was set up for auction The only good 


thing done by the Security under its last president was to build this, 
But while it was extensively advertising it, for nearly or quite a year 
before it was erected, exhibiting a large cut of it, we contrasted the 
company’s love of display with the retiring modesty of its namesake, 
the Security Life We may remark in passing, that the latter still con- 
tines true, Dot only to its character for moc sty, but also to its Promises 
to policy-holders. Time after time we predicted that the new edifice, 
fine as it certainly was (and is), would hasten rather than retard the fall, 
rendered inevitable by the bad management of Mr. Hastings But 
while certain that this was only a matter of a few years, we confess it 
did not occur to us that the mew edifice was destined to fall in so easy 
ind opportune a manner into the hands of the Knickerbocker Life, and 
mn sO Short a tim We were, indeed, quite aware of the keen vigilance 
f the munavers of the latter: we knew that if nobody else were on the 
spot to do hrewd, clever thing for the Knickerbocker when the opportu 
nity presented itself, but the president's private secretary, the latter gen 
theman wus fully equal to the emergeney And so the fact has proved, but 
we need only add that the very handsome, valuable structure alluded to 
was purchased for S162,000 With such various evidences of energy, 


perseverance, intelligence and integrity, the Knickerbocker may offer 


its “savings bank pobeies” to th public with a good grave, « specially 
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since the new plan has elicited the approbation of the best American 
authorities on life insurance. ‘‘ The savings-bank insurance,” says Mr. 
Elizur Wright, with stipulated cash surrender value, and margins ad 
justed to an equitable assignment of expenses, gives a person the besg 
possible chance of getting all the insurance he needs at a fair cost, without 
being obliged ever lo pay sor more than he needs. 

The plan is no such novelty of doubtful tendency as many even of 
our underwriters seem to think. In proof of this we quote another 
remark or two from Mr. Wright’s very valuable work : ‘* That the prin- 
ciple” he says of recognizing the right of the policy-holder in the reserve 
as a savings bank deposit, which it is the object of the present work to 
apply more correctly in practice, has been held by authority worthy of 
the highest respect, may be sufliciently proved by a quotation from a 
pamphlet issued by the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in 1845, from the pen of its first preside nt, Hon. Willard Phillips, LL.b 
the author of the well-known treatize on Insurance Law. We wish we 
had room for the whol quotation from Judge Phillips, given by Mr 
Wright, but we think we have adduced sufficient testimony to show that 
the new feature of the Knickerbocker is no catch-penny, but one destined 


to render life insurance more popular, and more extensively useful than 


ever. 

There is quite as much room for comment in fire insurance, at pre- 
sent. as there is in life insurance. There is, indeed, much more sound- 
ness—more to be relied upon—in the latter than in the former. But it 


would not be fair to criticise our principal fire companies just now, 
especially those that have sustained serious losses in the great conflagra- 
yration We will, therefore, confine ourselves yet a while to a few gen- 
eral remarks. Although the Attna of Hartford has had immense drafts 
on its funds it holds up brave ly - we have no doubt that it will prove it- 
self abundantly solvent. Sometimes we have felt called upon to mike 
criticisms on the Home Fire of this city, but it does not afford us the 
less pleasure now on that account to bear te stimony to the enc rey and 
vitality it has shown when the crisis came. It is certain that Mr. Mar- 
tin, its president, has vastly improved in skill and shrewdness as an 
underwriter. Mr. Hope of the Continental Fire has also acquitted him- 
self in a manner worthy of his intelligence. After having paid quite a 
large bill that company still presents a handsome surplus in the official 
reports. 

We are sure there are none of our readers who will notbe glad 
to learn that the Washington Fire has prove d to have been merely stun- 
ned, after all, by the terrible calamity. It has resumed its good work, 
under its old, able and trustworthy officers, with a capital of $200,000, 


* Wright's Saving’s Bank, L. Ins., Tables, p. 27 
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together with an ample reinsurance fund. In the Fire Chart of the super- 
intendent of the insurance department, dated February 22, the Hanover 
Fire presents assets amounting to nearly $900,000 ; and a premium in- 
come of $712,979.39 The Hope Fire continues to afford all the protec- 
tion to its policy-holders it has ever promised. We do not know of a 
single instance in which a just claim has been presented to Mr. Reese in 
vain. although he THLY sometimes be a little slow in writing his check. 
In the chart before us the Hope’s reinsurance fund is marked $28,539.76, 
and its surplus $22,111.16 
While doing full justice to the manner in which some of the New 
York and Hartford companies acquitted themselves in regard to the 
great conflagration, we should not overlook how nobly some western 
underwriters have behaved at the same crisis. This is eminently true, 
for example, of Mr. J. B. Bennett, the sturdy and energetic president of 
the Andes, the Triumph and the Amazon. One alone of these com 
manies——the Andes—is credited in the New York oflicial chart with the 
payment of $877,561.53 to the Chicago sufferers. Certainly it is not 
criticism, or opposition, that a company, or underwriter, having such a 
record as this deserves. The Triumph seems to have lost little or noth 
ing ut Chicago Accordingly It appears m the chart of our state super 
intendent with a°surplus of $77,842.79, and a reinsurane fund of $150, 
250.32. We 


at underwriters who have done so well because they are ‘‘ western,” or 


are convinced our readers will agree with us that to sneer 


because they have not so large a pile now as they had before they paid 


nearly a million in Chicago claims, is, at best, to betray the most nar 


rainded and most reprehensible prejudice 
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1864 anc 6.59 7 2 17,200 703,235 
1 nd ¢ ; 4 i 199,05 2,218,344 
i $.3 1 4 ? 2,544 §,001,97% 
I, 412 1,1 ¢ 7.510,014 


An examination of the above figures shows that the Company is a 
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J. F. BURNS, Secretary, President. 
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any att 5 On private characte that if we have denounced men of all grades, parties and 
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any. tity different the fa Be 
All subjects of public interest will continue to be fully and fearlessly discussed in the 
Review, but without impugning anybody's religious creed. As long as we have contro! of 
its page we sha pos igotry andi era wW hie Protestant or Catho Talent 
nad culture w iways be w ymie »its pages, and, as much as possib‘e, encouraged 
Education in every form, including Art and Science, w ecrive prominent and 
friendly atte n; and whatever seem- uted to retard or vitiate it, whether under 
the 1 of a t-book, a printing, a seminary, a ga y, or a college, will be subject to 
fearless, but fair and temperate Lictsm 
While aiming at be costmaopolita loin istice as far as possible to what every 
uionality has contributed to civilization and t an progress e Natiovat Review is 
decided Ame in in feeling and sympathies, and unalterably attached to our fiee institu 
tions. But. far from being the organ of any par ~ wh lisclaiming to be either 
partisan or sectarinn—we shall coutinue to treat the individuals of all parties or sects, ac 
cording as the publie condu may seem to us tO me I ort opal ir expen-e will 
be epared to render the work worthy of the cha ter assigned to it byt lending orgacs 
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Mr. HUGH B. JACKSON, 


IMPPRTER or ann PEALER rn 





AND 
ro © , ah . 
Yo aahe ES wee, a FOE gay 
Len - w ©) & OD) Ie) . : i. 4 
Nerd “onisacd Se ww WW “Sun Wo WS by) 
[fas removed his well-known establishment, for many years in Fifth 


\venue Hotel Building, to 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Mix. JACKSON has taken a lease, for twenty years, of the premises 


1S2 Fifth Ave., bet. Twenty-second and Twenty-third Sts., 
on which he 1s now erecting a handsome spacious tron front building 
expressly to meet the requirements of the large increase in his business. 

he new establishment will be provided with vaults, and all other 
appliances which science and experience have proved to be necessary 
for such a business 

Mr. Jackson trusts it is needless for him to speak of the qualities 
of his Treas, Corrres, Wines, Fruits, Sauces, Conpiments, &c., 
further than to assure his customers that he will continue to exert bim 
self more and more to secure for them the best the European and 
American markets afford. 


HUGH B. JACKSON, 


82 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square. 
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Pennsylvania Central Railroad, 


SHORT ROUTE BETWEEN THE 


Hastand West, 


Running Cars without Change between 


AEW YORK and CRESTLINE, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, CINCINMATT, 
INDIANAPOLIS, LOUISVILLE and ST, LOUIS, 


Through Time both East and Wat bt ween 


NEW ¥ YOR K and PITTSBURGH. ‘ ; 15 hours 
CINCINNATI ° ee i 27 7 
CHICAGO P oi ocata aaa 


= DO 


) 


ST. LOUIS 


The arrangement of sleeping cars by this and connecting roads is such as to 
afford the utmost convenience t ) Ppassenvers The ¥ run from supper to break- 
fast stations passing intervening cennecung points without « hange between New 
York and Pittsburgh, Altoona and ¢ restline or Dennison ; Pittsburgh and Chica; 20, 
Cincinatti or Indianapoli*, St. Louis and Crestline, Columbus or Cincinnatti ; 
New Orleans and Louisville 

_ oe Ti k 2 Pi ; 1 
. r \ ‘ 
Ask for Tickets via Pittsburgh, 

For sale av all principal Railroad Ticket Offices throughout the country 
HENRY W .GW INNER, A J. CASSETT, 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent. General Superiutendent, 


“ ORGANISED DECEMBER, 1871. 


WASHINGTON 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


No. 172° BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CASH CAPITAL. $200,000. 


FIRE AND INLAND NAVIGATION INSURANCE. 


Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Leases, 


nsures 





and all kinds of personal property 


GEO. C. SATTERLEH, President. 
‘WM. EK. LOTHROP, Sec’y. WM. A. SCOTT, Ass't. Sec’y 


WM. H. BARBOUR, Gen! Agent. 
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OVYEAN LONE 


FOR 


QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


Are appointed to sail as follows : 





CITY OF BROOKLYN Saturday, April 6, 2 p.m. 

CITY OF BRISTOL, - Thursday, April 11, 8 p.m. 
CITY OF MONTREAL Saturday, April 13, 11 a.m. 
CITY OF ANTWERP, - Thursday, April 18, 2 p.m. 


And each succeeding Sarurpay and alternate THurspay, from Pier 
No. 45, North River 


( 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
ESC CADIN 2... cccccccccece S75 | Steerage ....cecsccce . $30 
SO SOROS 2 iccccsdescens 5 3G ROO iciks isa tincs -35 
Te sive aikeateceey Yy PE cavactimtuaslouns 35 
(>) 


PASSENGERS ALSO FORWARDED TO 


HAVRE, HAMBURG, BREMEN, &C. 


AT REDUCED RATES, 


(2) 


Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by persons wishing 


to send for their friends. 
For further information apply at the Company's Office. 


JOHN (7. DALE, Agent, 
No. 15 Broadway, New York. 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Exceptional Book of Travel. 
AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 
sy MISS ADELINE TRAFTON. NORTHERN LANDS ; 


r2mo. Ill. $1.7 


**What should we do without Oliver Optic 7 


“ This lume is an exceptional woke ‘ . P 
me This v ae | Or, Young America in Russia and 
ravel. It isnot a guide-book, but it is what 
ve | e long waited forin stories of Europea Prussia 





ourney’s i rich, sparkling, racy account, 
a racy, sparkling rrepressible American . 
” A pa YO OP 
girl.”—Troy Times BY LIVER tl 
» Say that this young authoress has giver 
ag . 161 I $1 
us an entertaining f travel woul 
«Ward but scant pr t the wit, humor, an * The author peaks of Ru a and Prussia 
keen appreciation of all that she encounters, while fresh from recent travels im those count 
which overflow her chapters with fresh and ries, and weaves much valuable information 
sparkling conceits.”—N. ¥. Republic into a story of thrilling interest t rea 
enenes Already we begin to inquire, ‘What should we 
By the Author of * Credo ™ |} do without Oliver Opuc’’ for certainly he is 


as e iit 1 une Vv KS @S% was Dick 
GOD-MAN: ens = ~ aagehe yg Ke tl al Tf. witt - an 
Search and Manifestation. equal in his specialty.”—Gloucester Telegraph 
By REV. L. T. TOWNSEND, DD 
Author of “Credo,” “The Sword and Ga I ALF TRUTHS AND THE 
rRUTH Lectures on the Origin and 
1 f Pre 





m Clot $1 deve ent vailing | m t | beliel, 
ad g ee ie of wll : in Relation to the Nature 
“Dhe matter and treatment show that the a ‘ aims of the ¢ renting pymen By Rev 
thor has spared himself 1 abor im order that M. Ma - “a DD P Fae the <2 out 
he might produce something worthy of the Church, Boston, and Lecturer the Rel 
ut i Of a oennties * of Christia vy to Poy Jntidelity 
por t of all th t _ - > 
‘a ve. N ke > 
up the sz as ! materia r toilowed the —-—-—-— 
same line of argument JENS AND TYPES Hints and 
He toall who Write, Print r Rea 
by Denyamin Dre Cioth, $1 


REV. ROBERT COLLYER’S | , : 
WORKS. . MONROF’S 


Having recently purchased the pilates 
vee ee oe PUBLIC & PARLOR READINGS 


ve have tissued a ut rm 


me e n x 





bor ' ‘ 
per vol. $1 nprising 
The Life that now is, 16mo. Portrait. $1 E 

“The id humanity of the writer 
ready sympathy, his recognition of the super: Sophie May's ** New Departure.” 

uy of true religi ‘ 4 its i ms, and THE DOCTO 9 

t not least. the poet lity of 
mas, Set _ Oe geetie a R'S DAUGHTER. 
l ght espeak for hima hearing with a 
earnest me As much M Bee he A Story of Girlhood, By Soon May, A 
elong all t t The Vation thor i * Litt le - es,”" Dotty 
Vew York Dim St i 
Nuture and Lif:, Cloth, $1 ? 

** The themes a awn from every-day ex osRrny EY ah , my 
periences of life; from the hopes, the s ‘ DO NOT FAIL TO READ IT. 
the perplexit *. cote aspirat fthe hum \ ee io ete i Bes 
heart, and are treated wit wisdom, a g y 

“ } aract t ie writing 
s pat u ‘ : the : 
" en ‘ ind w ‘ . e as eagerly 
A 
. , 
New Yor Tribune 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
LET SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New Yank. 




















12 Boulevard des Capucines, 12 


Re-opened after being entirely restored. 


The Prices of the Grand Hotel have been greatly 
reduced by the new directors. 


The charge for Senice will no more be pad by Travelers 
700 ROOMS AND DRAWING ROOMS, 


VERY COMFORTABLY FURNISHED, 


From 5 franes a day, Service included. 


TABLE WRC T &. 


Breakfasts at 4 francs (wine included), every day 
from 11 A. M. till 1 P.M. Dinners at 6 francs 
(wine included), every day at 6 precisely. 


DINNERS A LA CARTE, 
SPECIAL SERVICE AT FIXED PRICES, 


Including lodging, fuel, light, service and food, with the choice of 
laking the meals in private apartments, at the restaurant, 


or at the table dhote. 


First class, per day, 30 francs- 24s. 6d. 
Second class, per day, 25 francs—20s. 5d. 
Third class, per day, 20 francs. [{6s. 4d. 


12 BOULEVARD DE CAPUCINES 12, PARIS. 








ga Three Dollars $3.00) will be paid by the Bditor for each copy 
of the first or second number of the National Quarterly Review. 


To Contributors. 
A'l articles sl:ould be received at least a wonth before the month of publication 
Contributions from all parts are equally welcome ; they will be accepted or rejected 


solely according to their merits or demerits, their suitableness or unsuitable 


less 


CONTENTS OF No. XLVIII 
MARCH, 1872 

Ascrent INaaprrants or Evrovr, AND WHENCE THEY CAM! 
Joun Canpweis Caruous 
Tur Evoietion Turory. 

CHBISHOP SPALDING. 
Trak MeprrerrvNean, AND THE ViCISSITUDES [VY HAS WITNESS) 
ASSASSINATION VEUSUS Fravp 
Gienvan View or Genwan Uniry 
Resson Lirerarvre. 
Notices anp Crericisms 


APPENDIX Txt RANCE, Grow }, Bap AND [spirri -ENY 


FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
bee” The postage on each number of the Nartonat Quarrenny 
Review to the principal countries of Barope in as follows: to 
Mueland lreland, or Scotland, 30 cents : to France, 20 conts : to 
nny of the German States, 30 cents : to Belen or Hollond, 40 


cents : to It uly or Switzer uid, 50 cents The stibseription to any 


of these countries Is in proportion to the postage the mmeoninet 


ul postage \n ing Sa year, pay thle in advance 
N.B Postave having to be paid in sulvanee to New York city 
aubscribers, the city subscription is $5.25. The price of each back 
number published two years, or more, is $1.50. 


~~ Those subscribing directly —not through Agents— would oblige 
the Editor by letting him know when any number to which they 
are entitled fails to reach them, 








